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PREFACE. 


> 

rjlHE present volume deals with those languages of the Mon-Khmer and Tai families 
which faU within the limits of this Survey. The Mon-Khmer are the oldest, and 
the Tai are the latest, of the Indo-Chinese immigrants into India. If we arranged these 
languages chronologically, the Tai ones should come after the Tibeto-Burman Family. It 
has, however, been found convenient to put these two short sections together into one 
volume. 
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THE MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

The languages of this family are nearly all spoken in Further India, and thus do not 
fall within the limits of the present Survey. The home of one important member, Khassi, 
is, however, in Assam, and hence a brief general description of the family is necessary. 

Linguistic evidence points to the conclusion that some form of Mon-Khmer speech 
was once the language of the whole of Further India.^ Incursions, from the north, of 
tribes speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and in later times, from ’Western China, of 
members of the Tai race, have driven most of the Mon-Khmer speakers to the sea-coast ; 
so that, with a few exceptions, all the languages of this family are now found in Pegu, 
Cambodia and Anam. The exceptions are some tribes who still hold the hill country of 
the lower and middle Me-kong and of the middle Chindwin, and the Khassis, all of whom 
are islands of Mon* Khmer origin, standing out amidst seas of alien peoples. 

The languages of the Mon-Khmer family fall naturally into five groups. The first 
group includes a number of closely related forms of speech used by the inhabitants of 
the hill country of the lower and middle Me-kong. The second includes the Mon or 
Talaing spoken in Pegu, the Anamese of Anam, and a number of minor dialects (inclu- 
ding Stieng and Bahnar) spoken in the latter coxmtry. The third group consists of the 
various dialects of the Khmer spoken in Cambodia. The fourth, or Palaung-Wa, group, 
includes the Palaung spoken north-east of Mandalay, the language of the Was, and a 
number of other dialects spoken in the hilly country round the upper middle courses of 
the Chindwin and the Me-kong. Amongst them may be mentioned Kha-muk or Khmu, 
Le-met, and Eiang, The fifth group consists of the various dialects of the Khassi lan- 
guage. In order to show the connexion between Khassi and the other languages of the 
family, I have added to the list of u'ords of the Khassi dialects a further list showing the 
corresponding Mon-Klimer words so far as I have been able to collect them. 

The points of resemblance between the Mon-Khmer vocabularies and those, on the one 
hand, of the Munda languages of Central India, and, on the other hand, of the Kancowry 
language of the Kicobars and the dialects of the early inhabitants of Malacca,* have often 
been pointed out. They are so remarkable and of such frequent occurrence, that a con- 
nexion between all these tongues cannot be doubted, and must be considered as finally 
established by the labours of Professor Kuhn. A t the same time the structures of the 
two sets of languages differ in important particulars. The Mon-Khmer languages are 
monosyllabic. Every word consists of a single syllable. M'hen, in Kbassi for instance, 
we meet an apparent dissyllable we find on examination that it is really a compound 
•word. On the other hand, the Munda, Nancowry, and Malacca languages contain many 
undoubted polysyllables. This is a very important point of difference, for one of the 
marks by which languages are classified is the fact that they are monosyllabic or poly- 
syllabic. Again, if we take the order of words in the Munda languages and compare it 
with that of Khassi and Mon, we find another important distinction. The Munda order 
is subject, object, verb, while in Khassi and Mon it is subject, verb, object. The order of 


’ It is not intended to snggest that its speakers were the autochthones of this region. They probably immigrated from 
North-Western China, and dispossessed the aborigines, as they, in turn, were dispossessed by the Tibeto-Bnrmans and the Tais« 
^ These are the language of the so.called Orang Utan, or Men of the Woods, ?akei, Semang, Orang Benua, and others. 
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words in a sentence follows the order of thought of the speaker, so that it follows that the 
Mnndas think in an order of ideas different from that of the Khassis and the Mons. 

Owing to the existence of these differences we should not he justified in assuming a 
common origin for the Mon-Khmer languages on the one hand, and for the Mmidu, 
Kancowry, and Malacca languages, on the other. We may, however, safely assume that 
there is at the bottom of all these tongues' a common substratum, over ^’hich there have 
settled layers of the speeches of other peoples, differing in different localities. Xeverthc- 
less, this substratum was firmly enough established to prevent its being entirely hidden 
by them, and frequent, undeniable, traces of it are still discernible in languages spoken 
in widely distant tracts of Nearer and Kurther India. 

Of what language this original substratum consisted, we are not yet in a position to 
say. Whatever it was, it covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages with this common substra- 
tum are now spoken not only in the modern Province of Assam, in Bm-ma, Siam, 
Cambodia and Auam, but also over the whole of Central India as far west as the Berars. 
It is a far cry from Cochin China to Nimar, and yet, even at the present day, the coin- 
cidences between the language of the Korkus of the latter District and the Anamese of 
Cochin China are strikingly obvious to any student of language who turns his attention 
to them. Still further food for reflection is given by the undoubted fact that,' on the 
other side, the Munda languages show clear traces of connexion with the speeches of the 
aborigines of Australia. 

This ancient substratum may have been the parent of the present Munda languages, 
or it may have been the parent of the present Mon-Khmer languages. It cannot have 
been the parent of both, but it is possible that it was the parent of neither. Logan, 
writing in the early fifties, believed that it is the Mon-Khmer family of which it was°the 
parent, and that the speakers were a mixture of two distinct races, he., that Eastern 
Tibetans, or Western Chinese, came across the Himalaya, and mingled with the Australo- 
Dravidians of India proper, who are now looked upon as tlie aborigines of India. Eorbes, 
in his Comparative Grammar, avoids the question, and contents himself with proving, 
what is now not a matter of doubt, that the Munda and Mon-Khmer families had no 
common parentage. Kuhn is more cautious than Logan. He proves the existence of the 
common substratum, but does not venture to state to what family of languages it belonged. 
Ihomsen does not deal with the question directly, but it may be gathered from the paper 
quoted below that his opinion is that most probalrly the substratum is a Munda one, and 
that a population akin to the Indian ^Munda races origirrally extended as far cast as 
Further India. This was before the beginnings of those invasions from the north which 
resulted, fir-st, in the Mon- Khmer, and, afterwards, in the Tibeto-Burman and Tai settle- 
ments in that region. 

AUTHORITIES— 

The following writings deal with the general question of the Mon-Khmer races and 
languages ; — 

Log.ik, J. R.— The scries of papers on the EtMology of the Indo-Pacijic Man<h, which appeared in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipflacjo, niay all le .studied with advantage, though much has hecn 
supcrseiled by later inquiries. Si-ccial attention is drawn to the jiapcr on the Geiural Characters 
0/ the Burma-Tiheian, Oangetic and Bravirian Languages, on pp. ISb and ff. of Vol. vii (1853). 


^ So Kulin in tho Beitrlije quoted below. 
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Fobbes, C. J. F. ^,'^Goimparative Grammar of the Languages of Further hidia, A Fragme7it. London, 
1881. 

Kbhb, E. — Uehcr Herhunft und Spraclie der transgangetische^i Volher* Festrede zur Vorfeier des 
allerlioclisten Gebnrts-und Namensfestes Seiner Majestat des Eonigs Lnd^vig II. Munich, 1883. 

Kuhn, E. — Beitrdge zur Sprachenhunde Hint er in die ns, Ans den Sitzungshcrichtcn der philos.-philol, 
nnd histor. Classe der k. bajcr. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 1889. Heft II. Separate Rejaant. 
Munich, 1889. 

ThOmsex, Yilh. — Bemcerhuinger om de hhervariske (Jkolarishe) Sprogs Stilling, Sa?ii:i‘yk af Oversigt 
oyer d. Kgl. Danske Yidensk. Selskaba Forhandl. 18 >2. Copenhagen, 1802 

Stevens, Hkolf Yaughan, and Gbunwedel, Albebt. — MateriaUn zur Kenntniss der tcihlen Stdmme 
auf der Halhinsel Maldka^ von H.Y.S., herausgegebeii von A, G. II. Theil, In ]\rdfftntliclie7i 
aus dem Jcdniglichen Museum filr Vdlherhmide, iii, 3-4 Heft. Berlin, 1894. Comparisons with 
Khassi on pp. 100, 109, 117, and 190. 

Peal, S. E.— Gn some traces of the Kol-Mon-Anam hi the Eastern Naga Hills. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, YoL Ixv (1897), Part III, pp. 20 and 

Schmidt, P. W., S.Y.D. — Die Sprachen der Sakei und Semang auf Malacca und ihr Verlidlt^iiss zu den 
Mon-hhmer-Sprachen, Bijdragcn tot dc Taal-, Land- en Yulkenkundc van Ned. -Indio, 0^ YolgTi, 
Deel viii, pp. 401 and fi. 's Gravenhage, 1901, 
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KHASSI. 

TJie connexion of Khassi with the other languages of the Mon-Khmer family was 
recognised so long ago as the year 1853, when Logan, in his paper on the General 
Characters of the Burma- Tibetan^ Gangetic and JDravirian Languages,^ spoke of it as ‘ a 
solitary record that the Mon-Kambojan formation once extendal much furtlier to the 
North-West than it now does,’ This statement of oiiinion seems to have escaped the 
notice of subsequent students of the language, for though a few scholars hare once and 
again referred to the connexion with Mon-Khmer, the usually accepted account of Khassi 
has been that it is an entirely isolated member of the Indo-Chinese languages.** It was 
not till 1889, forty years after Kobinson published the first Khassi Grammar, that Pro- 
fessor E. Kuhn, in his masterly Beitrdge zur Sprachenhiinde Minterindiens, first seriously 
attacked the question, and showed conclusively the true affinity of this interesting 
form of speech. 

The home of Khassi is the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the head-quarters 
of which are Shillong, the seat of Government in Assam. Speakers of it are also found 
in the adjoining districts of Sylhet and Cacbar. The standard dialect is that spoken 
round Cherrapunji in the South Kbasi Hills. It will be dealt with at length further on. 
Besides this three other dialects have been reported for this Survey, viz., (1) the Lyng- 
ngam, or the language of the south-western corner of the hills, bordering on the Garo 
Hills ; (2) the Synteng or Pnar, or the language of the upper portions of the Jowai sub- 
division, east of Shillong ; and (3) the War, or dialect of the low Southern valleys, opening 
out on to the plains of Sylhet. 

Specimens of these three have, it is believed, never before been printed, and those 
now given afford the only materials for exhibiting their differences from the standard and 
peculiarities of grammatical structure. Synteng approaches the standard dialect much 
more nearly than the others. 

The following figures have been reported as the estimated number of speakers of 
each dialect : — 


Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

Number of speaker-., 

Standard 

Kiiasi and Jantia Hills 

113, J 90 


Ditto 

1,8.50 

Synteng or Pnar 

Ditto 

51,740 

War 

Ditto 

7,000 

Unspecified 

f Sylhet 3,200 



C Cachar 313 




3,513 



Totai. . 177,993 


The® interest attaching to the Khassi language is due chiefly to the isolated position 
which it occupies among the aboriginal tongues of India, and especially among the 
Tibeto-Burman group wdiich encloses it. This isolation, it may be added, is equally 

^ Quoted as an authority in the Introduction to the Family. 

’ So Schott, as quoted below, p. 427 ; Cast, The Modern Languages of the East Indies, p. 117 ; and Eoberls, Khassi 
Grammar, p. xvii. ^ 

* For the following account of the Khassi language, I am indebted to tlie kindness of Sir Charles J. Lyall, F .C.S I who 
has not only written the introductory remarks and the grammaiical sketch which follow, but has aho revised \hJ specimen! 
and given me invaluable advice and assistance in preparing them for the press. 
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conspicuous in the social institutions of the Khassi race, and in the physical characteristics 
of the individuals who compose it. While the general type, both of speech and physical 
frame, is undoubtedly Mongolian, the morphological character of the language differs too 
much from that of other forms of speech found within the Indian boundaries, to admit of 
its being classed with any one of them. 

The following are the principal points of difference between the Khassi family and 
tbe other non-Aryan languages of India 

(1) It possesses a complete system of gender. To every substantive in the dialects 
which together form the language is ascribed a masculine or a feminine quality, 
irrespective of its representing an object actually having sex; and this distinc- 
tion of gender is carried, by means of the determining prefix, tluough the 
adjectives and verbal forms which, together with the substantive, build up the 
sentence. 

(2) As in other non- Aryan languages of India, grammatical relations are denoted 
by position, or, more often, by the use of help-words with more or less attenuated 
meanings. But the important point of difference is that in the Khassi dialects 
these help- words are invariably prefixes, that is, they stand before the word 
they modify. On the other hand, the Dravidian, Munda, and Tibeto-Burman 
forms of speech prefer suffixes, that is, the help-words follow the words they 
modify. The other Mon- Khmer languages follow the same system as the Khassi, 
while the Tai family uses both systems. The possessor is placed after the thing 

, possessed in the Khassi, the Tai, and the other JVIbn- Khmer languages, but before 
it in the other languages named. The result of this peculiarity is that the order 
of the words in a Khassi sentence is altogether different from that which prevails 
in the Tibeto-Burman family, its neighbour on three sides ; and, as the order of 
words corresponds to the order of ideas, the speakers of Khassi are thus 
differentiated in a very important respect. 

(3) The possession of a relative pronoun distinguishes the Khassi dialects from 
most of the non-Aryan languages of India, a peculiarity which it shares with • 
the Cambodian and Anamese languages (as well as with those of the Tai 
family), but not with Mon. 

VOCABULAEY , — The greater part of the words used in Khassi appear to be native 
to that tongue, though there may have been borrowings and interchanges with its Tibeto- 
Burman neighbours.^ The two test-words, for loater tm.(\.fire, and the numerals, which 
run through the whole of the Tibeto-Burman family with only dialectic variations, have 
no representatives of the same type in Khassi. Many words have been borrowed from Ben- 
gali, llindostani and English, being required to express ideas and instruments of civilization 
and culture acquired from outside ; but the language has considerable power of abstrac- 
tion, and has proved adequate to the expression of very complex relations of thought. 

It has received much cultivation during the past half-centmy, entirely through the 
agency of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, settled in the Khasi Hills since 1842, 
witli its head-quarters first at Cherrapunji, and afterwards at the provincial capital of 

* Mikir or Arleng, the ncarebt Tibeto-Burman neighbour of Khassi on the East, has a fairl}’ large number of roots identi- 
cal Tvith Khassi ; it is nob possible at present to say which has borrowed from the other. 
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Sliillong; and, besides translations of the Scriptures, a considerable nunaber of books have 
been published in it. Tbe standard dialect is considered to be that of Clierra])unji and 
its neighbourhood, "where the first efforts to give the language a literary form "W'ere made ; 
and the education imparted by the missionaries, uho have now occupied "with their 
schools e"very jiart of the Khasiand Jaintia Hills, has contributed to spread the use of that 
dialect throughout the Khassi-speaking area. Khassi is the official language of the 
courts, and is recognised by the Calcutta University, students from the Hills ollering 
themselves for matriculation being examined in it as a second language in addition to 
English. 

The best account of it is contained in the Grammar by the Hev. H. Eobcrts; but, 
as the list below shows, there are many works from which a knowledge of it can be gained. 

AUTHORITIES— 

E.OBINSON, W, — Notes on the Languages sjpolien hy the various Tribes inhabiting the Valley of Asam and 
its Mountain Confines, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xviii, Pt. I, 1849, pp. 183 
and 310. Kasaia Gitmunar on pp. 336 and ff. Yocabulary on 342 and ff. 

Robinson, W. — The Khasia Hills, Calcutta Eeview^ Vol, xxYii, 18o6j pp. 56 and ff. Contains a 
Grammar, etc. 

Pbyse, Rev. W. — Introduction to the Khasia Language, comprising a Grammar, Selections for Reading, 
and a Vocabulary. Calcutta, 1855. 

Gabelentz, H. G. von der. — In Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der Koniglichen sachsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wi.saenachaften, X (1858.) 

Schott, W,~Die Cassia- Spr ache im norddstlichen Indian, nebst ergdnzenden Bemerhtngen iiber das Tax 
Oder Siamesische, Berlin, 1859. 

Dalton, E, T. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. Khasi Vocabulary on pp. 235 and ff. 

Campbell, Sir G. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the aboriginal Tribe^ of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, Calcutta, 1874. Khasi Vocabulary on pp. 220 
and ff., and pp, 272 and ff. The latter has also a Vocabulary of the Synteng dialect. 

Hovelacque, Abel. — Ea Langue Khasia etudiee sous la Rapport de V Evolution des Formes, Paris, 1880. 

lioBERTS, Rev. Anglo-Khassi Biotionary for the Use of Schools and Colleges. Calcutta, 1875. 

Roberts, Rev. H. — Khassi Primer, Vernacular Series, Part I, and Part IL, with Vocabulary* Calcutta 
School-book-Society, 1876. 

Roberts, Rev. H.—A Grammar of the Khassi Language for the Use of Schools, Native Students, Officers, 
and English Residents. London, 1891. 

Avery, J. — On the Khasi Language. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 1883, pp. clxxiii 
and ff. In Vol. zi (1885) of the Journal of the Society. 

Stephens, C. L. — Khasi Primer, Khadrawphrah (Khasi Hills), 1895. 

Solomon, U-Job. — The Reader s Companion, being an easy guide how to speak and write Khasi, 
Shillong, 1895. 


SKELETON KHASSI GRAMMAR. 

PRONUNCIATION. — The ianguage has been provided with a A^ ritten character — 
the Homan— by the Missionaries, who have used a system for expressing sounds partly 
derived from their own 'Welsh. Thus words in Khassi as Avritten do not agree with the 
scheme of representation adopted elsewhere in this Survey. According to the established 
system tbe following voAA'els have sounds not represented elsewhere by the same means : — 
a is not tbe Aryan «, but tbe Aryan d somewhat shortened, as in Bengali and 
Assamese (German a in Mann), 
e short and e long both occur. 

0 represents the abrupt o in ‘ gone,’ ‘pot ’ ; d, the sound in ‘ bone ’. 
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y is used for the obscure vowel, not exactly the short a of Aryan, but something 
between it and the German d or the Prench eii, but shorter than these.' 
Very rarely it is long, and then=the Erench eu in ‘ heure.’ Y is never used 
as a eonsonant, its place being taken by the vowel i, as ia—ya. 
w is used in diphthongs for vocal «« ; elsewhere it is a consonant. 

Diphthongs — ai, di, as in Aryan; Aryan Aryan ^j=:not exaetly 

Aryan e, but with the *-sound distinctly audible ; Aryan eu ; Aryan lu, but pro- 
nounced together so as to make one syllable ; oi as in ‘ boil ’ ; ui, ui, each sound separ- 
ately heard, but as one syllable. 

Diacritical marks of length are seldom used in writing, and the long vowel I is 
sometimes expressed by doubling, ii, e.g., sim, bird; siim (stm), chief: cli?ig,&re; diing, 
tree. Occasionally the diaeresis is used to denote long thus, i. le is also used for a 
so’ond hardly distinguishable from long 1. 

Aspirated Consonants. — Bh, kh, dh, jh, ph, th, ngh, as in Aryan ; only one d and t 
(not two, dental and cerebral) are used, as in English; sh as in ‘shun.’ The language 
does not contain the sounds of y (except as a dialectic form of ph), g (except in foreign 
W'ords), ch or z (except in the Lyng-ngam and War dialects). 

Ng is frequent as an initial, and after initial s, as sngi, sngem, sngur. The g is 
■ never beard separately. 

Tories. — Khassi possesses tones, like the other languages of the Mon-Khmer family, 
Tai, and Chinese. The aecurate representation of these in writing has not yet been 
consistently provided for, though they are distinctly difPerentiated to the ear. One tone, 
howevef, the abrupt, is expressed by the use of h after the vowel ; e.g., la, the particle 
for the past tense ; lah, the particle of potentiality. Wherever h follows a vowel, this is 
to be understood to be its force.^ 

Apheeresis. — Khassi abounds in initial consonants (not, however, exceeding two®) ; but 
the effect of abrasion produced by rapid utterance is to reduce these compounds by the • 
omission of the first ;' Hang, goat ; 'lang-hrot, kid : shnong, village ; ' nong-kseh , village of 
the pine-trees : man; soh-'rm,ct, tall kind of millet: ksah, ring; kti, hand; ’sah-ti, 

finger-ring. 

GENERAL STRUCTURE . — The elements of the Khassi vocabulary are monosyl- 
labic, and the language, as the specimens show, is still distinctly monosyllabic in 
character, each syllable, for the most part, having its definite and proper force. But 
there are certain syllables —in the Standard Khassi all prefixes — which have lost their 
separate individuality, and are used to form compound roots. These have almost invariably 
the weakest vowel, y, which they tend to lose and to coalesce with the following conso- 
nant. Ylms khymlh, khnilh ; kypa, kpa ; kyml,kmi. The compounds thus formed tend 
to aphoeretise the first element, and we have pa, ml {mei) as the residuum. In verbs 
these syllables {pyn-,pyr-, kyr-, kyn-, tyr-, syr-, etc.) play a considerable part in producing 
secondary roots. Compound roots, in which each element retains its force and is distinctly 

^ Y combined with r, as in the prefixes syr*., etc., appears to represent very accurately the vocal r of the old 
Aryan alphabet, still retained in some of the Slavonic languages. It is most frequently in contact with the liquids, I, m, n, r. 

^ In a large number of cases the A represents a lost consonant, usually^. Thus harok, all, is in Lyng-ngam yroh; hhah 
(Synteng), share, stands for (Bengali 5Aa^). Compare also tbe Khassi belly, with the Mikir and the 

Khassi shah, beat, with the Mikir choh. The abrupt tone is duo to the disappearance of this consonant. 

* Aspirated consonants, ng, and^A, are here treated as single letters. 
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felt in the common idea, are extremely numerons, and add greatly to the power of the 
language as the means of expression. Thus kyn, causal prefix, mmo, stone ; kyn-mdio, 
mark Avith a stone as memorial, remember : khnih, look at, watch, road; khmlh- 

lynti, expect, await : sngow, feel, hhd, good ; sngowbhd, be pleased. 

ARTICLE. —The pronoun of the third person is commonly described as an article. 
Its forms are, singular, masc. u, fern, ka, diminutive or familiar, i; plural (com. gen.) ki. 
One of these must precede every noun. It has not, however, the force of our article, 
either definite or indefinite, but only indicates the gender and numl)er of the associated 
noun. The ‘ article ’ is omitted in idiomatic sentences when no ambiguity is caused by 
the omission. 

NOUNS. — Gender is indicated in the singular by tlie ‘article’, in the plural, 
where necessary, by words denoting sex. The great majority of inanimate nouns are 
feminine ; all abstracts (formed either by the prefix or the adjective with or without 
ba ) are feminine. The sun, day, is feminine, ka sngi ; the moon, month, is masculine, 
u bynai. Sometimes the word varies in meaning according to the gender : « ngap, bee ; ka 
ngap, honey. Diminutives are formed by the prefix i : u brlw, a man ; i briio, a dwarf : 
ka Ing, a house ; i Ing, a hut. 


Number is indicated only by the article. 
Case is indicated by prefixes. Thus : — 


Case. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

u hrlw, a man •••••• 

4 

1 hi hrhVj men. 

Accusative 

%a u hrtWf a man . . . • . 

ia hi hrzw, men. 

Instrumental , : 

da u hrtw, by a man . . • . . 

da ki hrtw, by men. 

1 

Dative 

1 

ha, sha, or ia u hrtw, to or for a man • 

ha, sha, or ia ki hrtw, to or for men. 

Ablative , 

na u hnWj from a man . « . . 

na ki hriiv, from men. 

Genitive • 

jong u Irzw^ of a man . • « . 

jong ki briiv, of men. 

Locative . 

ha u hriWf in a man . • • • • 

ha ki hriiC, in men. 


prefix of the Accusative (la) and of the Genitive (jong) are often omitted, tlie positi(;n of the word indicating Gie 


case. 

ADJECTIVES.— All are formed by prefixing ia-(the particle of relativity or 
purpose) to the root. Thus, goodness; ba-bhd,gooA: sjrJtr, badness ; ba-snhv,hnd. 
Often ba- is dropped and the root joined immediately to the noun, but in this case there 
is generally some difference of meaning, and the word has become properly a permanent 
compound noun. Thus, n brlio hahJid, a good man ; u 'rhc-bJid, a rich man. The ‘ article ’ 
may be repeated before the adjectiA'e or omitted at pleasure, « brlw u bastdil or u 
brlw bastdd, a wise man. 

The adjective always folloAvs the noun. 

Comparison is effected by inserting between ba and the root for the compara- 
tive, and by adding to the positive, either with or Avithout kham, for the superlative : — 
hard; ha-kham-ek, harder; ba-eh-tam, hardest. 
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Numerals, — The forms are given in the list of words. Here it is to he observed 
(1) that in Khassi the cardinal number precedes the noun (e.g., dr-ngutt two per- 

sons: Idi-lyngJchot, three pieces), whereas in Tiheto-Burman it follows it', (2) that ia 
Khassi there is no trace of the class-determinatives used in Tiheto-Burman and Tai ■with 
numerals when applied to difFerent groups of things. 

PRONOUNS.— The Personal Pronouns are ngd, I ; ngi, we (both of common 
gender); me (masc.), phd (fern.), thou; phi (com. gen.), ye; u (masc.), ka (fern.), he, 
she, it ; ki (com. gen.), they. All are declined as nouns. Ma- prefixed emphasises the 
pronoun; ngd la ong, ma-ngd—\ said, even I. Observe (1) that in these plurals alone 
are found in Khassi traces of inflexion, and (2) that in the second and third persons the 
common plural is formed from tiiQ feminine singular. The feminine is also used where we 
should use the neuter, as in impersonal verbs : ka del, it is necessary ; ka la slap, it 
rained ; ka-ne, this ; ka-ta, that, of sexless things. 

The pronouns of the third person are converted into Demonstratives by the addition 
of particles denoting the position of things with reference to the speaker. These suffixes 
are:— (1) near=this, ne {n-ue, ka-ne, i-ne, ki-ne) ; (2) in sight, but further off == that, to 
{u-to, etc.); (3) further off, but still Tisible=^tbat, tai {u-tai, etc.); (d) out of sight, or only 
contemplated in the mind=that, ta {u-Ui, ete.). After these, the ‘article’ must be 
repeated before the noun : this mwcL=u-ne u hrho. 

The Relative Pronoun is, in the same way, the personal pronoun of the third 
person followed by the adjective or relative particle ha — u-ha, ka-ha, i-ha, ki-ha. E." , 
‘there was a man who had two soias,' =la-don ii-wei u-hriw ii-ha la-don dr-ngut ki-khun 
shinrang. J3a is sometimes used as a relative without the ‘ article.’ 

The Interrogative Pronoun is the ‘ article ’ followed by no or ei, {u-no, ka-no, 
ki-no, who? which? u-ei, ka-ei, ki-ei, id.). JEi is often used without the ‘article’; and 
-no (which is restricted to persons), when declined, regularly drops the ‘article’, e.g .,jong~ 
no, "whose ? ia-no, whom ? sha-no, to whom ? What ? neuter, is ainh, and also ka- ei. 

The Reflexive Pronoun, referring to the subject of the sentence, is la, for all 
persons. 

VERBS . — fihe verbal root (Avhich never varies) may be simple or compound. The 
compound roots are (1) Causals, formed by prefixing pyn to the simple root ; ehp, die; 
pyn-iap, kill: (2) Frequentatives, formed by prefixing /ni; idm, weep; iai-idm, 
continually: (3) Inceptives, by prefixing man; stdd, be wise; man-stdd, grow wise: 
(4) Feciprocals, by prefixing ia: teit, love; ia-ieit, love one another: (5) Intensives, by 
prefixing the particles kyn, lyn, syn, tyn. Any noun or adjective may be treated as a 
verbal root by means of a prefix of these five elasses. Thus, kajia, a quarrel (Hindostani 
loan-word, qazla) ; ia-kajia, to quarrel with one another; bynta (Hindostani loan-word), 
share; pyn-ia-bynta (reciprocal-causal), to divide betw^een several persons: ’rmhhd, rich 
man ; man- rlwhhd, to grow rich : bhd, good ; pyn-bhd, to make good. 

There are two verbs for ‘ to be,’ long, implying existence absolutely, and don, imply- 
, ing limited existence, and also meaifing ‘ to have.’ 


c 
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Gonjugation. — There is only one form of conjugation for all verbs. Tense and 
Mood are indicated by prefixes, number and person by the subject. When the subject is 
a noun, the pronoun is inserted before the verb. 


Present. I Past. i Futctbe. 


Singuliir. 

Plunl. 

! 

Singular. 

^ Plural, ^ 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 


long, I am . 

Ngi long, we ; 
1 are. 

l^gd la long, I , 
was. I 

Ngi la long, we 
w'ere. 

Ngd'n h'>ng, 
shall be. 

) 

I [ Ngi'n long, 
shall be. 

! 

we 

Me (masc.) ov jphd 
(fern.) long, thou 
art. 

^ Thi Jong.jQ^re. 

Me or phd la 
long, thou wast. 

PM la long, ye 
were 

M^'n or pheVn ! PhVn long, 
long, thou shalt shall be. 
be. * 

ye 

TJ (masc.) or ha 
(fern.) long, he 
or she is. 

Ki long, they 
are. 

U or ka la long, 
he or she was. 

Kb la long, they 
were. 

17' n or ha'n long, Ki'n long, 
he or she will will be, 
be. 

they 


These simple tenses are rendered more definite or emphatic by various devices. La, 
sign of the past, when added to lah, sign of the potential, has the sense of the complete 
perfect : ngd la lah long, I have or bad been. Yn (apocopated after a A'ovvel to ’«), 
■with sa added, emphasises the future. In the subjunctive mood (after haba, if), da is 
inserted to indicate a hypothetical condition : haba ngd da long, if The; haba ngd da la 
long, if I Avere. Other complex tenses are similarly formed AA'ith other particles. 

The Imperative Mood is either (1) the simple root, long, he, or (2) to long, or (3) to 
long ho (emphatic). 

The Infinitive ofi Lurpose is composed of ba, the relative particle, and the future 
particle, prefixed to the root : ba' n long, to he, or, for the purpose of being. The Infinitive 
of State is kajing long or ka ba long, being, 

Farticiples.—Ba long, being ; ba la long, been. 

Noun of Agency.— Nong long. 

There is no Conjunctive Farticiple, such as plays so great a part in the syntax of 
Barb and other Tibeto-Burman lansruaares. 

The Passive Voice is formed by using the verb impersonally and putting the subject 
into the accusative case with ia. In the present, dang (particle of continuance) is pre- 
fixed to the verb : thus {leit, to love), — I am \o\Q^—dang ieit ia ngd i I was loved— Za 
ieitia ngd; I shall be loved=?/» ieit ia ngd. 

Potentiality is indicated by the verb lah, and Necessity by the verb dei, both used 
impersonally, with the feminine ‘article ’ (for the neuter) ka, and followed by the relative 
particle ba. Thus, ka lah ba ngd la long, I might be {lit. it is possible that I was) : ka dei 
ia ngd ba'n long, I ought to be {lit. it is necessary for me to be). Lah, in the present, is 
.construed personally {ngd lah ba'n long, I can be), and impersonally only in the past and 
future : dei impersonal throughout. 

Pang and da indicate the Indefinite Present : ngd da trei, I am working. 

The Negative sign is ym, apocopated after vowels to ’m : ngd'm long, I am not. In 
the past tense shym is used in addition to ym : ngd'm shym la thoh, I have not written. 
In the future ym folloics the future particle yn : ngd'n ym thoh, I will not Avrite. 

^ In the Imperative the Negative is wat : wat thoh or wat thoh me, write not. 
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Order of words. — The usual order of words is (1) subject, (2) verb, (3) object ; but 
very often, for the sake of emphasis, the verb (usually preceded by the ‘ article ’ or pronoun) 
is put before the subject : la wan ti hriio or la wan u brlw, the man came. Generally, it 
may be said that when emphasis is desired, the word to be emphasised is brought 
{i.e., nearer the commencement) in the sentence. 


The following examples of Khassi in its various dialects have been provided by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. I have already expressed my 
indebtedness to Sir Charles Lyall for the revision of the proofs. I must also take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the kindness of the Rev. H. Roberts, the author of the 
well-known Khassi Grammar and of other excellent works dealing with the language, who 
has likewise gone through the proofs, and has cleared up many points regarding which we 
were in doubt. His intimate knowledge of the various dialects of the language, which 
he has ungrudgingly placed at my disposal, has rendered it possible^ to represent t he m 
with considerable accmacy. 
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{No. I.] 

MON-KHMER FAMILY. 


KHASSI. 


Standard Dialect. 


(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 


(TJ Mohan Roy, 1900.) 

La-don u-wei u-briw u-ba 
Was-there one 

khadduh u la-ong 
last he said 

bynta ka-ba hap 


ar-ngut 


had two'persons 
jong-u, ‘ ko-pa, 


ki-klmn 

children 


portion lohich fulls to me) 
Hadia ka-ta ym bun sngi 
After that not many days 

barob. u 
all he 

la-pyn-syrwa nob 
toasted away 


ia-kiei-kiei 
things 
rub u 
also he 


la-don 

man who 

ba u-kypa ]ong-u, * j£o-pa, ai 

to the-father his, ^father, give 

ia nga.’ Te u la-pyn-ia-bynta ba ki 
Then 'he 
u-ta u-ba 
that toho 

la-lriit jing-leit slia 

went journey to 

ia-ka-bynta 
the-porlion 


sbinrang. 


divided 
khadduh 
last 
ka-ri 


male. 
nob ha 
away to 

katba 
to them whatever 

bynda u la-ialum 
when he gathered 
ka-ba jing-ngai ; 


nga 


a-coiintry 
jong-u ba u 
his that he 


U-ba 
Who 

ka 

me the 
u don. 
he has. 

lang 

together 

bang-ta 

there 


sarong -awna. 


ichich far; 
da-Ieb 

doing riotous. 

Hynda u la-pyn-lut> kumta ia-kiei-kiei baroh, la-jia ’nemsni^v ka-ba 

When he had-spent so things all, happened famine {bad-year') ichich 
kbraw ba ka-ta ka-ri, u rub u la-sydang ban sngow kyrdub. Hynda kumta u 

gt'eat in that .country, he also he began to feel want, Jhhen so he 

la-ia-soh bad n-wei na ki-trai-shnong ka-ta ka-ri, u-ba la-phab ia-u sha 

went ivith one from master-citizens {of-)that country, who sent him to 

lyngkba jong-u ba’n ap sniang. Te u la-sngo\r kwab ba’n pyn-kydang 

field his to tend pig. Then he felt desire to fill 

ia-la ka-k’poh na ki skop, te ym don ba ai ia-u. 

oicn belly from those husks, then not there-is that gives to-him. 

Hinre hynda u la-kynmaw-briw u la-ong, ‘katno-ngut ki-sbakri u-kypa 

Tut when he remembered-himself he said, * how-many servants the-father 


jong-nga 

ki-ba 

don 

ka- 

jinghaui kyrhai, nga te nga’n-sa-iap 

tbyngan. 

mine 

v:ho 

have 


food abundant, I then I-will-die 

hungry. 

Nga’n-da 

ieng 

job 

bad 

nga’u-leit slia u-kypa jong-nga bad 

nga’n-ong 

I- will 

stand 

up 

and. 

I-will-go to the-father mine and 

I-will-say 

ba-u. 

“ ko-pa, 

nga 

la-leb pop pyrsha byneng bad ha 

khymat 

to-him. 

'^father, 

I 

did sin against heaven and in 

face 


]ong-me ; 
of '‘thee ; 


la-nga 

me 


bad 

and 

u-kbun 

son 


nga’m long u-ba bit shub ba-yn-khot 

I-not 


jong.me ; 
thine ; 


am who 

to-pyn-long 
cause-to-be 


worthy 

ia-nga 


any-more to-call 
kum u-wei na 

lihe one from 
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ki-shakri jong-me.” Te u la-ieng bad u la-leit sha la-u-kypa. 

servants thineJ’ Then he stood and he went to own-father. 

Hinrei baba u da-(iang-ha-.iing-ngai, u-kypa jong-u u la-ioh-ih ia-u bad u 
IBut whilst he still-at^a'distance, father his he saw him and he 

la-SDgow-isynei, u la-pbet rub, bad u la-bap ba ka-ryndang jong-u, 

felt-pity, he ran also, and he fell to the-neck his, 

u la-iai-ia-dob rub ia-u. Te u-ta u-kbun u la-ong ia-u ‘Ko-pa nga la-leb 

he kissed also him. Then that son he said to-him ‘ Father I did 

pop pyrsba byneng bad ba-khymat jong-me, te nga’m long sbub u-ba bit 

sin against heaven and in-face of-thee, then I-noi am anymore loho fit 

ba-yn-kbot ia-nga u-kbun jong-me.’ Hinrei u-ta u-kypa u la-ong ia ki-shakri jong-u, 
to-call me son thine.’ But that father he said to servants his, 

‘ wallam nob ia-ka-jain-kup ka-ba kor-tam, to-pyn-ktip rub ia-u ; to-bub rub 

* bring away a-garment which best, put-on also him; put also 

ia-ka- sab- ti ha ka-kti jong-u, bad ki-juti ha ki-slajat jong-u. To ngi’n 

a-ring in the-hand his, and shoes on feet his. Let us 

ia-bam, ngi’n ia-Ieh kymeu; na-ba u-ne u-khun jong-nga u-ba la-iap, u 

together-eat, tcs do merry; from-what this son mine who died, he 

la-im pat; bad u la-long u-ba la-jab nob, bad la-sbem pat ia-u.’ Kumta 

teas- alive again; and he teas to/io lost away, and found again him.’ So 

ki la-ia-sydang ba’n ia-leb kymeu. 
they began to do merry. 

Te u-khun u-ba kbam sbiwa jong-u u la-don ba lyngkha. Te katba 
Then son who more old his he was in field. Then while 

u la-nang-wan bajan ka-ing u la-ioh-sngo\v ia-’tiar-riiai bad ia-ki-ba 

he was-contiime-corning near house he got-to-hear singers and who 

shad. Te , baba u la-kbot ia-u-wei na ki-ta , ki-shakri u la-kylli, 
dance. Then when he called one from those servants he asked, 
‘aiuh ka-lab long ki-ne kiei-kiei rub?’ U te u la-ia-tbuh ba u, 

what can be these things also ?’ JLe then he {reciprocal^ -said to him, 

‘ ba la-wan u-para jong-me, te u-kypa jong-me u la-pyn-iap ia-u- 
‘for-that came brother thine, then the-father thine he killed the- 

khun-massi ba la-pyn-sngbid, naba u la-ioh pyd-diang pat ia-u u-ba- 
son-Gow that fattened, for he got receive again him loho 
koit-ba-khiah.’ Hynda kumta u la-bittar, u-’m mon ba’n leit ha-poh. 

safe-and-sonnd.’ After Uke-that he was-angry, he-not will to go to-inside, 

Namarkata u-kypa jong-u baba u la-mib-babar u la-kyrpad ia-u. 

From-the-cause-{of'^-that the-father hts when he got-to-out he entreated him. 


IJ te u da-ia-tbuh u la-ong ia-u-kypa, 

He then he continue-telling he said to- the-father, 

nga dang-sbakri ia-me bad nga-’m jiw 

1 coyithnue-serving thee and 1-not ever 


‘ ba-khymih, la-katta snem 
‘ behold so-iong year 

la-pallat ia-ka-bukum 
transgressed a-command 
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jong-me ; 
thine ; 

ba-nga-’n 

that-I-itill 


pynban me-’m jiw la-ai ha-nga wad 

yet thon-not evei' garest to-me even 

ioh ia-leh-kymen bad ki-lok jong-nga. 

get to-do-merriment with friends mine. 


ia-i-khun-blang 
(t-lit tie-dan gh ter- goat 

Hinrei baba la-wan 

£nt ichen come 


une u-khun 
this son 
la-pyn-iap 
hilled 

‘ ko-khun 
* 0-son 


me 

thott 


jong-me, u-ba 
thine, tcho 
ia-n khun-massi 
the son-cow 
hala ka-sng 
every day 

jong-i^a ki long ki 
mine they are they 

ia-leh sngowbha, naba 
do 'pleasure, for 

m 

u la-im pat ; 
he was-alive again . 


la-bam-duh ia-ka-jing-im jong-me ha 
ate-ont livelihood thine to 


ba-la-prn-sngaid.’ 

fattened.' 

don lem bad 
art together icith 


V 

He 


3ong-me. 


thine. 


Te 

Then 


ka-la-dei 

it-was-meet 


te 
then 
nga, bad 
me and 

ba’n 
to 


n-ne 

this 


bad 

and 


n 

he 


u-para 

brother 

la-long 

teas 


30ng-me 

thine 

u-ba 
who 


u 

he 


la-jab, 

lost. 


la-long 


was 

bad 

and 


ki-nuti, me 
harlots, thou 
la-ong ia-u, 
said to-him, 
baroh ki 
all they 

bad ba’n 

and to 

u-ba la-iap, te 

who died, then 

la-sbem pat ia-u.’ 
found again him.' 


u 
he 

kiei-kiei 
things 
ia-leh-kymen 
do-merry 
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MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

Standard Dialect. (District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 

(JJ Mohan Boy, 1900.) 

Ka-ba nga kynmaw shapbang u-jumai. 

What I remember concerning the-earthqnakCc 

Ha ka-por u jumai ka-wei ka-kyntbei ka la-iap ba ka-step 
At the-time the earthquake one woman she died on the-morning 
jong ka-ta ka-sngi, bad ka la-slap ba ka-ta ka-sngi, bad nga la dang-wan 

of that day, and it rained on that day, and I was doming 

pbai na ba-tep. Namar ba ka long ka-sngi ka-ba pyjab nga la-s’aid 

returned from burial. Because that it teas day which cold I tcarmed 

ding bapoh ing. Hynda katto-katne nga la-mib sba beranda, 

fire inside house. After Uike-that-like-this-t).c., little-while) I got-out to veranda, 
bad nga la-ioh-sngow ka-jiag-kbynniub mian-mian kum ka jong u-jumai. 
and 1 got-tofeel a-trembling slowly as that of earthquake. 

Nga la-sngap bba bad nga la-iob-sngow ka-jing-kbynniub ka nang jur, 
I listened tcell and I felt the-trembling it grows -more severe, 

bad nga la-mib sba pbyllaw-ing. Tang nga sbu pbai ba pbyllaw, ka- 

and 1 got-out to front-yard-house. Only I just reach to front-yard, the- 

jing-khynniub ka la jur eb. La nga la-kbymib-lynti ba ka-’n-da-jab- 
trembling it was severe very. Although I expected that it-would-pass- 

nob, ka-jing-kbynniub ka nang kbam-jur pynban. Ha ka-ta ka-por nga 

off, the-trembling it grows more-severe nevertheless. At that time I 

la-sbepting eh. Nga la-don jing-kyrmen ba ka-’n-da-jab-noh, binrei hynda ki-kblib 
icas-afraid very. 1 had hope that it-would-pass-off, but when the-tops 

atosbkbana ki la-kyllon, nga la-ong, ‘ u-lllei u ia-leb sbisba ia ka-pyrtbei, 

chimney they fell, 1 said, ‘ God he fights indeed against the-world, 

bad yni don jing-artatin ba yn-sa-pyn-dub ia ka-pyrtbei.’ Ha 

and not there-is two-thoaghts (i.e., doubt) that loill-destroy to the-world.' At 

kane ka-por nga la-khymib-lynti man ka-kbyllip-’mat ba yn klun bapoh 

this time I expected every tivinkling-of-an-eye that will swallow within 

kbyndew, bad ba yu dep barob sbi-syndon. 

earth, and that will end all one-time. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

• What I recollect of the earthquake. 

% 

At the time of the earthquake a woman had died in the morning of the day, and it 

was raining on that day, and I had just returned from the burial. As it was a cold day, 

I warmed myself by the fire inside the house. After a little w’hile I went into the 

veranda and I felt a slight trembling as of an earthquake. I listened attentively and 

felt the trembling more severe and then I went to the front of the house. Just as I i^ot 

to the front of the bouse the shaking was extremely severe. Althougli I expected it to 

cease, the shaking continued still more and more severe. Then I was verv much afraid. 

¥ 

I had some expectation that it tyouIcI cease, but when the chimney tops came down 
I said, ‘ God is indeed fighting against the world and there is no doubt now that the 
world will be destroyed.’ JBy this time I expected every moment to be swallowed up 
in the ground and done for once for all. 
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LYNG-NGAM. 

The Lyng-ngam dialect of Khassi is spoken in the west of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, near the Garo Hills. So little has hitherto been known about it that it 
has usually been considered to be a dialect of Garo. It is, however, a form of Khassi, 
and has no connexion with any language of the Tibeto-Burman family. It is estimated 
that the number of its speakers is 1,850. It presents many peculiar features. The fol- 
lowing are the principal points of difference between it and the Standard dialect. As it 
has not been used as a literary dialect, there is no form of spelling, and the same word 
will be found spelt in two or tlrnee different ways in the specimens. 

The Vocabulary deserves study. Some of the commonest verbs are very differ- 
ent from those used in the Standard dialect. There are also many minor differences of 
pronunciation. ‘ A man ’ is u-breo, not ii-brlio, and ‘ a son ’ is ii-lchdn, not u-Tchun. 
Standard ng is often represented by nj. Thus cloinj for ding, fire. This sound is 
represented in other dialects by n. 

A final h often appears as Tc, and an initial b as p. Thus, baroh (Standard), all, 
becomes Standard ei becomes aw. Thus, wei'=-icaw,ovL&‘, dei—daw, be necessary. 

As regards * Articles, they are frequently omitted. The masculine singular is 'a, 
and the feminine singular is ha, as in the Standard dialect. U is, however, also used f or 
the plural instead of hi, as in dr-ngut u-hhon-horang, two sons \je-met ngiit u-mrdw,\\o\!r 
many slaves. The diminutive article is often used without any apparent reason, — pos- 
sibly as a neuter. Thus, i-rynong, the property. 

NOHNS.— The prefix of the Accusative-Dative is se or sa, often contracted to 
s\ instead of ia. 

The prefix of the Dative is lianam. Imam, or tnam. The Standard Dative-Locative 
prefix Jia is also used, and may be spelt he or hy. H"e also find ta or te. 

Dor the Genitive besides the Standard w'e have ba, ani-ba, amb, am, and am- 
nam. Am-nam and am also mean ‘ from ’. 

The plural sometimes takes the suffix met. See List of words. Nos. 140, 141, etc. 
It is apparently only used with names of animals. 

Adjectives. — The usual word for ‘ male ’ is and for ‘female’ honthdw,m 

place of the Standard shin-rang and /iei," respectively. As examples of comparison 

we have, 

Be-myrriang, good, 

Mai myrriang, better, 

JJ re-myrriang hhynnang, best. 

The Standard suffix tarn is also used for the superlative. 

The prefix re seems to correspond to the Standard adjectival prefix ha. 

PEONOUNS.— -The Personal Pronouns are, 

Singular. 

1st Person ne 
2nd Person mi, mei 
3rd Person u.jn^u-ju 

D 


Plural. 

b'idw, idw- 

phidw, 

hiw. 
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MON-KHMlR FAMILY. 


The Nominative of the pronoun of the 2ncl poreon singular is given once as ha-mi, 
and once as ma-mi. The ma or ha is the Standard emphatic prefix ma. 

I do not know if there is a feminine form for this person. Its existence under the 
form of_pA« may he inferred from the pludw. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which I have noted are he, tei, that, and.w/ii, or 
nih, this. JBe is used as a definite article in the phrase he jawmai, the earthquake. 

The Eelative Pronoun is u-iah, who. 

Interrogative Pronouns are net, n-iet, who ? and met, what ? 

VERBS , — The pronoun which is the subject of a verb may either precede or follow 
it. Thus, ne rip, I strike : rip h'idio, Ave strike. This pronoun is very often omitted 
uhen the sense is evident from the context. 

The Standard causal prefix pyn appears in Lyng-ngam as pan. 

The words meaning ‘ to he ’ are re, im, long, and meit. Like the Standard don, 
im, corresponding to Synteng em, also means ‘ to have 

As in the Standard, the Present Tense is formed by using the bare root. 

The Past Tense is formed in one of fi,ve ways, viz., 

1. By suffixing let, as in ong-let, said. 

2. By suffixing lah-let, as in dih-lah-let, went. 

3. By prefixing lah, and suffixing let, as in lah-ong-let, said. 

4. By prefixing lah, as in lah-hyllei, asked. 

5. By prefixing yn, {yng, ym), as in yn-nai, gave ; yng-Meit, shook ; ym-pait, 

broke ; yn-jai, fell. 

There seems to be no difference in the use of these various forms. A good example 
s'ngu p>yn-dai-let, lah-Mr-let, dim-lah-let ha krang jong ju, (he) felt pity, ran, fell on 
his neck. 

The particle of the Future is, as in the Standard, yn, but it is added to the 
verb in a very peculiar way. If the root is a monosyllable, it is inserted into the 
middle of the root, immediately after the first consonant. Thus, ript, strike; rynip, 
will strike. If the root is a compound, it is inserted between the two members, as in pan~ 
yn-sop, will fill. 

The Future sometimes takes the form of the Present. Thus, 7 ie ican-diOi), I Avill 
go ; phidio rip, you will strike or you strike. Apparently, also, the future with yn can 
be used in the sense of the present. Thus, in the list of words (205), ne dyiiih is given 
as the equiA'alent of ‘I go ’, the root meaning ‘ to go ’ being dih. 

The Infinitive has the same form as the Future. 

This formation of the Future and the Infinitive by the msertion of yn into the body 
of the root is A'ery interesting. Similar infixes occur in .Malay, in the Nancowry dialect 

of Nicobar, and the Malacca aboriginal languages (see the introduction to the MOn- 
Khmer Family). 

We have seen that prefixed, gives the force of the Past Tense. Here we may 
note that the Avriter of the specimens seems to doulde the n of yn before a vowel. Thus 
we have yn-nai, gave, for yn-ai, the root being ai. So Ave have hyn-iumg, let *us eat, 
from hang, eat, for h-yn-ang ; and (second specimen) dyn-no, to sell, probably for d-yn-o, 
the Standard root being die. Another example of this form is probably re-ryn-ndio. 
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a cultivator (Xo. 58 in list of words). Here ryn-naw is probably for r-yn-dw from raw 
(the Standard trei,^ hence Wei, raw), to do. Finally we apparently find the infix in 
^nj-yn-nap, die, from njiap or njap, to die. 

The conjecture may be hazarded (but it is a mere conjecture) that in these cases 
the verbs are old compounds, and that the yn is inserted between the two members. 
Tlius rip, to beat, may be a corruption of pyr-iap, to cause to die, and rynip is iov y^yr- 
yn-iap, W-yn-iap, ’rynip. 

The prefix of the Imperative is nei, as in nei-ai, give ; nei-lam, bring. Perhaps 
also ma in ma-kup, put-on ; ma-phong, put-on ; Compare List of words Nos. 79, 85, 
ma-chong (standard shong), sit; ma-hir, run. 

The negative particle appears to be ji, j'iat, jet, suffixed. Ji occurs in the parable 
in wan-sah-ji, go-in would not ; be-ai-ji, gavest not ; jiat, appears in daw-j'iat, not 
worthy ; jet in idto bang ioh-jet jd, we did not get to eat (* e., were not able to eat) rice, 
is perhaps the same word. Besides these a separate negative appears as ynji in ynji breo 
yn-nai se~jii, no man gave to him ; njdp ynji, died no one. This/j is probably connected 
with the Standard jiw, ever, continually, which may possibly have assumed a negative 
sense {cf. the French pas, jamais, and the Persian hech). (See under War, a 
corresponding use of ju.) 


^ Standard ei becomes aio or dxo in Lyng-ngam. Thus u:ei=tcaw; kj/nthei^kynthaw. 
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[No. 3.] 


MON-KHMER FAMILY. 


KHASSI. 


Ltng-xgam Dialect. 


(V Dohory Bopmay, 1900.) 
Waw u-breo im-let 

One man had 

kiw ong-let by pa 
said 


(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 


ar-ngut 


two-person 


to father of 
s’ne claw hnam 

to-me belongs to 
rib-lab-let bad sa-kiw. 

divided loith them. 
bad dib-lab-let 

and went 

remin synnupepabsat. 
with riotous-living. 
tbam tnam-iaw. Am-ta 
towards land-otir. Then 


them 

nei-ai 

give 

him 

prok 

all 

him 


u-kbon-korang. Hymbu 

dobdit 

am 

children-male. Brother 

small 

of 

‘ 0 pa, i rynong 

jong 

mi 

‘ 0 father, the property 

of 

thee 

Natnba im-khvnnong 

prok 

jong 

Then property 

all 

of 


am ]u, 
him, 

ne.’ 
me! 

Tab-sbibit-nan bandon am ta lum-ryng-let 
A-short-time after of that gathered-together 
te-j’ng-ngi, am-ta k’ma-ekjin kkai jong 
to-far, there wasted substance of 

Am-ta bud-ryng-let prok, snim-kyncha kbynnong 
When spent-entirely all, year-bad arose 


dab-rymmein 

began 


s’ngu-kbob-dub -let. N ang-de-ledde 


feel -want. 


Then 


dib-njia-son 

bad u-wai 

ritskir-j’nong 

u-lab bat-let 

se-ju 

ta lyngkba 

went-in-company 

with one 

citizen 

ivho sent 

him 

to fields 

3o°g i'l 

ba 

dib-ngiang 

sb’ngiang. 

D-kyndur pan-yn-sop 

sa-khlaw 

of him 

to 

feed 

swine. 

He-desired 

to-fill 

the-belly 

byn-jong 

de 

snib-juba 

de sb’ngiang 

ledde-lab-ban 

g-let ; 

ynji breo 

his-own 

ivith 

husks 

by swine 

eaten ; 


no man 


yn-nai 

gave 

u-mraiv 

slaves 


se-ju. 

to-him. 


De tma-breo-let^ kyr-rab-let, ‘je-met 

When {he)-re7nembered-manhood {he)-said, ^how-many 
jong pa amb-ne im jong-bam pbyllui, namba ne be-de-re 

of father of-me have food abundant, but I here 


ngut 

persons 


bylle-ivet. Ne 
hunger. 1 
“ O pa, ne 

“ O father, I 
kb5n sa mi 


njeng-dugang, ne wan-di tnam pa, ne 

{will) -arise, I {wil{)-go to father, I 

lab-raw-pap-let se Bi’ei bad ba-tang-nga 

did-sin to God and before 


ong-trai 
will-say 
mi ; 
thee ; 


njiap 
die 
be-ju, 
to-him, 
pan-tinj 
to-be-called 


daw-jiat ; 


tbeng 


skainang 


u-mraw 

slave 


30ng 

of 


im. 

thee.'' ' 


s ne waw 

son to thee not-worthy ; mahe me one as 
Nang-de-ledde njeng-dugang, wan-lab-let tnam pa. Nambe te-j’ng-ngi-bah. 
Then {he)-arose, came to father. But at-a-distance 


* Compare tymma in first line of Specimen II. 
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u pa am ju lali-myja-let se-ju, ne s’ngu-pyn-dai-let, lah-hir-let, 
the father of him saw him, and feel-pity-did, ran, 

dim-lah-let ha krang jong-ju, yn-nop-let se-ju. De u-khon lah-ong-let 
fell on necTc of-him, kissed him. Then the-son said 

se-ju, ‘ O pa, lah-raw-pap se Brei bad ha-tang-nga mi ; pan-tinj 

to-him, ‘ O father, (I)-did-sin to God and before thee ; to-be-called 


khon sa 

mi 

daw-jiat.’ 

Nambe pa 

on g- let se 

mraw jong ju. 

son of 

thee 

not-worthy? 

But 

father said 

to 

slaves of him. 

‘ nei-lam 

u-jain 

myrriang 

tarn 

se-mar 

jain, 

makup 

se ju ; maphong 

‘ bring 

robe 

good 

most 

of -all 

clothes. 

put-on 

to him; put-on 

shirut-tei 

ha 

ka lut-ktei 

jong 

3". 

maphong 

u-juta 

ha sla-k’jat am 

ring 

on 

the finger 

of 

him. 

put-on 

shoes 

on feet of 


ju; nei-lam u khon-masseo ne-lah-pan-mir, hai pan-njap-iah se-ju; hai 
hitn ; bring the child-ox fatted, let-us kill it; let-us 

byn-nang, bad hai phylleo; uamba uni u-khon jong ne lah-njap-let, 
eat, and let-%is be-merry ; for this child of me died, 
bad u lah-im-kylla-let ; u lah-k’ma-let, jymmeo-kylla-let.’ Hede 

and he has-come-to-life-again; he icas-lost, icas-found-again.'' So 

phylleo kylla-di-wet. 
to-be-merry {they)-began. 

U kbon san jong ju im-let ha lyngkha. Namba njang-wan ha 
The child elder of him teas in field. As {he) -came to 

j’ngan inj, ju s’ngh-let jong-thek-klem-bli bad jong-jymat.^ Nambe 
near house, he perceived music and dancing. When 

ne-lah-kek-let se-waw u-mraw, u lah-kyllei, ■phiaw am-raw met?’ U-ju 

{he) -called one slave, he asked, ‘you do what?' He 

lah-khua-let nam ju, ‘ u hymbu jong mi lah-wan-let ; u k’pa 

said to him, ‘the young er-brother of thee came; the father 

jong mi lah-hynjaid se-u-khon-masseo re-bad-ym-mir, namba u njoh-kylla-let 
of thee killed the-child-ox fatted, because he received-again 

se-ju la myrriang byng-ha.’ Nang-de-ledde eit-not-let, wan-sah-ji. 

him in good condition? Then {he)-was-angry go-in-icished-not. 

Am-ta u k’pa jong ju meit-let torot, jylliam-let se-ju. F-ju 
Therefore the father of him came out, entreated him. He 

lah-ong-let nam pa jong ju, ‘untad, la-katta snim ne mraw nam-me; 

said to father of him, ‘ lo, so-many years I slave of -thee ; 

minot-minot ngeit-ji jong^-hukum ba-mi ; nanibe minot-minot 

never disobeyed command of -thee ; yet never 

be-ai-ji hnam ne u kh5n blang raw-khynnang ba’n ioh-phylleo 

{thouygavest-not to me the child goat in-order to be-merry 


' Jong here corresponds to the Standard jing^ 
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ma lok 
wUh friends 
lah-bang-dok-let 


am ne. Nambe tah-wao u-khon jong mi 

of me. But as-soon-as-came the-ehild of thee 

spah amba mi, mi lah-hynjaid se-khon-masseo 


(who) -wasted 

property 

of thee. 

thou killedst 


the-child-ox 

had-y m-mir-let. ’ 

TJ pa 

ong-let nam ju, ‘0 kbOn, 

jan- 

be-sngei mi 

fatted.’ 

The father 

said to 

him, ‘ 0 child, 

every-day thou 

cbong-son 

hnam ne. 

U-met-u-met 

prok jong ne 

bad 

amba mi. 

remainest-with 

to me. 

Whatever 

all of me 

also 

of thee. 

Te dynnaw 

raw-pbylieo 

bad 

u-raw-s’ngu-myrrianj 


namba uni 

So ought 1 

[to ) -make-merry 

and 

{Jlo)-feel-glad, 


for this 

u-hymbu 

jong mi u 

lab- n jap, 

bad im-kylla-iet ; 

u 

lab-k’ma-let, 

younger ‘hr other 

of thee he 

was-dead, and existed-again ^ 

r he 

tcas-lost, 


bad jymmeo-kylla se-ju.’ 
and fonnd-again him.’ 
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[No. 4.] 

MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

LT^^G•^^GA3I Dialect. (District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 

(U Dohory Ropmay, 1900.) 

Urn -met ne ta-ha-jong tymma u jawmai. 

What I at-the-Ume recollect the earthquake. 

Yngkheit be jawmai ta-ha-thu-tak ha jong jut s6m dyn-uo 
Shook the earthquake just at time sharpening spear to-sell 

ha iw. Yngkheit kynsan. Xe tiang-dait ynnan bet. I-in prok 
at market. Shook severe. I afraid much very. The-house all 
lah-lip. Njap ymji. Tab khiaw kymiang ympait, met-met ymji. 

fell. Died no-one. Ordy vessels earthen broke, anything {else) not. 
He-ymmot iaw bang njoh jet ja. Synsbih se law bang njoh ja. 

At-night we eat got not food. Morning to us eat {tcas)-got food. 

He-ymmot iaw in hatyrna. Ynjai be slap kynsan, iaw jymbait prok. 

At-night toe slept outside. Fell the rain - heavily, we {were)-ioet all. 
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SYNTENG OR PNAR. 

This dialect is spoken over the greater part of tbe east of the District of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, i.e., in the Jaintia country. The number of speakers is estimated to 
he about 51,740. The following are the main points of difference between it and 
Standard Khassi. The word ‘ Pnar ’ means ‘ Dwellers of the Upper Hills ’ of the Jowai 
sub-division of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District. 

The Vocabulary differs mainly in pronunciation. Thus, we have e for a*, give; 
mo for maw, stone ; wi for loei, one ; hru for buw, man ; ha-sih, for ha-sn'iw, bad ; Bldi 
for Blei, God. There are not so many words peculiar to the dialect as in Lyng-ngam. 
"With Bldi compare Lyng-ngam Brei, the War Frdi, and the Palaung Brd. 

The Pronunciation is generally as in the Standard dialect, but attention must be 
called to the fact that the standard ng is sometimes represented by nj. This nj is some- 
times represented by the letter ii. Thus, dinj or din, for the Standard ding, fire. This nJ 
or n is variously pronounced. Properly pronounced, it is a peculiar nasal, something like 
n-ng, but in some localities, where the speakers ‘ crunch ’ or ‘ munch ’ their words (owing 
to their habit of perpetually chewing betel), it has the sound of nj or nji (i.e., njy, in 
which y has the English consonantal sound, and not the vowel-sound of Khassi). As 
explained above, the specimens and list of words represent the sound in two ways. 

The Order of words is not so strict as in Standard Khassi. The pronoun which 
indicates the subject of the verb quite commonly follows it instead of (or as well as) 
preceding it, in this agreeing with tbe other dialects, but differing from the Standard. 

As regards the Articles, they are the same as in the Standard dialect. It should, 
however, be noted that the article i is frequently used, not in a diminutive, but in a 
neuter sense. Thus, i-hliah, the portion ; ha i-tu i por, at that time. 

NOUNS. — The declension appears to be exactly the same as in the Standard dialect. 
The same prepositions are used. le is often used instead^of ia (War has e^). 

ADJECTIVES. — The adjectival prefix, la, is the same as in the Standard. The 
following are examples of comparison, — 

Ba-lhd, good. 

Bap'lhd, better, 

Bhd duh, best. 

Bhd tarn is also used for the superlative, as in the Standard. The comparative 
prefix rap also occurs in W ar. 

PRONOUNS. — The Personal Pronouns are, — 

Singular. Plural. 


1st Person 

nga, 

0 

ngi, 

2nd Person 

m€j 

mi 

phi. 

3rd Person 

u 

fem. ha 

h%. 


The 0 of the first person very commonly means ‘ my.’ Thus, M loh d, my friends. 
Similarly, in the second person, u paiu mi, thy brother. Again, for the third person. 
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ong u ha ti-pa said he to the father his, he said to his father. This is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to Synteng. The genitive prefix is often omitted in the Standard dialect. 

The feminine form of the second person is not found in the specimens, hut may he 
inferred from the plural jp/r* to be pha, as in the Standard. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which l have noted are — 
u-ni corresponding to the Standard u-ne, this. 
u-tu „ „ u-to, that (near). 

u-te 5 , „ u-tai, that (far). 

The Eelative Pronoun is u-ha or ^l-wa. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are u-i, who ? and i-i, what ? corresponding to the 
Standard u-ei. 

VEEBS . — As ali’teady pointed out, ‘the pronouns which indicate the subject, and 
also the subject when it is a noun, frequently follow, instead of preceding the verb. 

The words meaning ‘ to be ’ are man and em. Em (compare the Standard m, to 
live), corresponds to the Standard don, and also means ‘ to have.’ In the List of Words 
(Nos. 162, etc.) hi is suffixed to em. This is merely a participle of emphasis which may be 
attached to all verbs. Thus Idi hi ti, he goes personally, corresponding to the Standard 
u leit hi. Em is used for both the present and the past tenses. It never takes the 
prefix da of the past tense. 

The Present Tense is either the bare root-form, or else takes the prefix wa, as in 
wa sympat d, I strike. 

The Past Tense usually takes no prefix or suffix, and is therefore the same in 
form as the simplest form of the Present. Sometimes it takes the prefix da, which 
corresponds to the Standard la. Thus, da horn d or da sJioh d, I struck, corresponding to 
the Standard ngd la sJioh. Eep, meaning ‘finished,’ ‘ completed,’ is sometimes added to 
da, see List of Words, Nos. 178, 186 and 193. 

The sign of the Futur© is «, which is prefixed to the verb, as in u sympat d, I 
shall strike ; Idi d sha u-pa, will go I to the father, I will go to my father. The * 
infinitive also takes u (corresponding to the Standard ha^n] as in u pyn-dap, (he desired) 
to fill. In both cases, this n corresponds to the War ju. Yn also occurs once in the 
parable in the first person plural of the Imperative ; to yn ia-hdm ia-dih ia-hymen, let us 
eat, drink, and be merry together. 
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[No. 5.] 


Stnteng Dialect. 


MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

(Disteict, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 


(U Kiri JDikhar, 1900.) 


Em 

u-wi u-bru 

u-ba 

em 

ar 

ngut ki-kbon 

shynrang. 

There-was 

one a-man 

10 ho 

had 

two 

« 

persons children 


male. 

Te u-ba 

s’diab ong 

u 

ba 

u-pa 

u, ‘ pa. 

e 

nob 

Then who 

youngest said 

he 

to 

father 

his, ‘father, 

give 

away 

i-bbab o 

kat i-ba 

tob 

ia 

nga. 

Te bbab u 

ia 

ki 

the-portion my ichatever what falls 

to 

me. 

Then divided he 

to 

them 


kat 

whatever 

s’diali 




Ym bua 
Isol many 
u baroh, 


sngi 


days 

kat 


nai’te 

thence 

ba 


u-te u-ba 
that who 
em, lai wot 


u 

sba i-wi 

he 

to one 

i 


it 

of - 

em, 

te 

was 

, then 


em 


there wasted he whatever what was 


i-ba em i 3ong u. 

what was the of him. 

lum lang u i 

youngest gathered together he the of him all, whatever there was, went off 

i-shnong i-ba j’ugai : hei’te pyn-lut u kat i-ba 
village which- {was) far : 
u ha i-leb sarong. 

im in doing proudly. 

poi u-snem ba’sih 
came a-year bad. 

ia-sob u ba u-wi 

join he with one 


Mynda 
IV hen 


lut 

spent 


barob 

all 


sniang 


u u u-lai share 

he him to-go tend pigs 

ia-u-kypob u da-u-skop 


Hei’te 
Then 
u-tre-sbnong 
citizen 
sba lum. 
to hills. 
u-ba 


u. 

he. 


da dub 
being in-icant 

i-te i-tbaw ; 

of-that place ; 

Te kwab 

Then desired 

jub 


kat ba 
whatever there 
lai 
went 

pbab 


fhe-belly 


ym 


em 


his 

ba 


with-hnsk 
e ia u. 


Nei’te 
Then 
te 

then sent 
u u-pyn-dap 
he to-fill 

bam ki- sniang ; te 

which zisnally ate the-pigs ; then 

Te ynda kbyi’fiiat jomr-bru u ong u, 


not there-ivas that give to him. Then when returned consciousness he said he. 


‘ katnu ngut ki 

‘ how-many persons the 
be i-batam. Nga te sa 

and the-over. I then shall 

6 sba u-pa iob u oug 

I will father that will 

ia me be-i ia 


o ki-ba iob pura 

inine who get enough 

U mihnoh o u 


sbakri u-pa 
servants tlie-fathcr 
iap thyngan 

die hungry. Will g't.out{slari) I will go 
o ba u, “Pa, nga da leh pap 

say I to him, “ Father, I have done sin 

i-bvnein; vm hoi de u kbut mi ia-nsa 

• ' t/ 


i-]a 

rice 

]ai 


0 

1 


against ttiec and-also against heaven; not Jit any-niore to call thou 


me 
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u-kh6n mi ; pyu-man nga kam u-wi-lii-eh u-shakri mi.” ’ Te ieng wot 

90n thy; make me as one-only a-servant thy."’ Then stood up 

u te lai u sha u-pa u. Te katba clang jing-ngai u khajiak, 

he then went he to father his. Then while being far he {a)-little, 

io wot u-pa u u sniaw byrai u, ia u phet u, te 

saw as-soon-as the-father his him felt pity he, to him ran he, then 

khynrup u Uj te dob wot u u. Hel te u-te n.-kbon ung 

seized he him, then kissed at-the-same-time he him. Then that tli e-son said 

u ha u, ‘pa, nga da leh pap 6 ia i-b’nein bei baba io mi; 

he to him, ‘father, I have committed sin I against heaven and lohen sawestthou; 

ym boi de u kbut mi ia-nga u-kbon mi.’ Te u-pa u 

not jit any~more to call thou me the-son thine. Then the-father his 

nei’te ong u ha ki-shakri u, ‘ lam ka-that kup ka-ba bba 
thence said he to the-servants his, ‘bring a-cloth wearing lohich good 

tarn ; pyn-kup ia u pyn-dein ka-sabkti ba ka kti u, pyn-sap wa 

most; dress to him decorate a-ring to a hand, his, put with 

ki-juta ba ki-kyjat u. To yn ia-bam ia-dib ia-kymen. Neibbab uni 

the-shoes on the-feet his. Let to eat drink make-merry. For this 

u-khon 5 u-ba da iap, da im wan u; u-ba da wiar, da sbera 

son my who was dead, was alive again he ; who was lost, was found 


wan u.’ Nei’te ia-kymen ki. 

again he.' Then together-joy they. 

Ha i-te i-por u-khon baheb em u ha lyngkba. Te katba dang 

In that time the-son eldest was he in field. Then as still 

la wan u, poi u hajan iung, sniw u ie-i baruai, basbad. 
was coming he, came he near house, heard he something singing dancing. 

Te kbut u ia u-wi na ki-sbakri kylli u, ‘ Ileb kamni ?’ Te ong 

Then called he to one of the-servants asked he, ‘ Why thus ?’ Then said , 

u ba Yi, ‘da wan u-paiu mi. XJ-pa mi kbawai u neibbab 

he to him, ‘ was come the-brother thine. The-father thine feasted he for 
ba da iob-wan u u be-i sbait be-i tram.’ Hei te sbrai 
because has got-back he him in-his health hi-his good-state.’ Then angry 

wot u, te ym ben de u u p’siab bapob iung. Nei’te 

at-once he, then not agree any-tnore he to enter in house. Therefore 

mib u-pa u, lana u u. Te ong u ba u-pa u, 'io, 

came-out the-father his, entreated he him. Then said he to the-father his, lo, 

nga bun snem ba da sumar o ia me, ym em ujub tAngkbain b 

I many years that have taken-cnre I of thee, not have ever broken I 

ie-i bukum mi; katte ileb ym jub e mi ia nga tang i-wi 

something order thine; yet also not ever gavest thou to me even one 


i-kbon blang ileb, iob u ia-sniaw-bba 5 wa ki-iok o. 
a-young goat also, that to together-feel-good I with the-friends mine. 
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Kat-u-io-pathan du wa poi bi uni u-khon mi u-ba pyn-ngam 

In-spite-of-thal as'soon-as that Came only this Ihe-son thine tcho plunged 

me ha ki-kusbi, te e kbawai mi ie-i-bbab u.’ Nei’te 

thy-{property) in the-harlots, then give feast thou forsake his* Then 

ong u, ‘kbon, me u-ba jub em sbirup ba nga, kat i-ba em i 

said he, ‘son, thou who ever toast together with me, lohateven what was that 

jong nga, du i jong me don. Em kam u ia-rkbai ia-kmen i 

of me, only it of thee all. There-is need to make-merry jolly toe 
neibbah u-ni, u paiu mi u-wa da iap, da im wan u ; u*ba da 

for this, the brother thine who was dead, was alive again he ; who was 

wiar, da sbem wan u.’ 

Inst, was found again he.* 
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« 

Syntenq Dialect. (Distkict, Khasi akd Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 


(JJ Kiri Dikhar, 1900.) 


I- wow kynmo ia u-kh’mi. 

TVJiat recollect of the-enrthqtiahe. 

Ha i-fu i-por ba-khai u-kh’mi, toh ha ka-sngi ka-ba iap ka-wi ka 

In that the-time arose the-earthqnalce, fell in the^dayipn) ichich died one a 


brii, bei wa biar barob u-slap. Te nga dang la-wan tlep bru wot 5. 
woman, and {on-fchich fell also the-rain. And I was came bury person just I. 


bapob iung, te duh 
inside house, then only 
Te sniaw o ba khib 
And felt I that rocking 
Te ab bha wot o 


Te katda k'jam te bang dinj 6 ba t’pai 

And because cold and tcarm fire I in hearth 

sbibet donbi te mib wot o slia dbari. 

little-time only and went-out just I to veranda. 

wer-wer kamwa khib u-kb’mi. 

slightly as shaking (or trembling) an-earthquake. And listened well just 1 

sniaw 6 da rap jongbeh, mib wot b sba p’shem. Te du wa 

felt I was more severe, loent-out just I to front -of -house. And only that 

poi hi 6 ha p’sbem, khib wot jongbeb-jongbeb. Katwa 

arrived only I in front-of-house, shook just severely -severely. Although 


io-luti u 

seeing 'the-road (i.e., expecting) to 
pathan jongbeh. Hei’te 

notwithstanding severely. Then 


wiar, ileh sam khib 

cease, nevertheless more-and-more shook 

te da tein sib 6, te bar 

then was afraid very -much 1, and although 


tein ileb dang rab em hi i-wa io-luti ie-i-wow wiar u. Te 

afraid also there something icas also the expectation for-to cease if. And 

mynda bap bi-eb i-kblib u atosbkbana, te ong b, ‘ i-ni te da leb u-Blai 

when fell down the-iop a chimney, then said I, ‘this then is doing God 

dajong sakbiat; myntu te ym dam de u ngam.’ 

with earnestness; now then not fail any-more to sink-down {the-world).* 

Xatte te io-luti 6 sadu iei ba u ngam hi, 

By-that-time then expected I only for that it will-sink only, 

klukne sbapob te dep iam ne. 

swallowed-whoUy inside then done for all. 


For a free translation, see under Kbassi (Standard). 
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WAR. 

This dialect of Khassi is spoken in the south-east corner of the District of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in the country lietween Jowai and Jaintiapur. The word War means 
valleys. To its east and north, we find Synteng, and, to its west and north-west, 
Standai-d Khassi. The estimated number of its speakers is 7j000, 

This dialect differs much more from the standard than does Synteug. Tliere is no 
fixed form of spelling, and it will be found in the specimens that there is little uni- 
formity observed in writing the same word when it occurs more than once. The follow- 
ing are the principal points in which the dialect differs from Standard Khassi. 

The Vocabulary frequently differs. Thus, we have mi for one ; niaiorkjat, 
a foot ; Vmen for hniat, a tooth, and many others. Even when a word is retained, it 
undergoes great changes. Thus, d for dr, two ; tdi for Mi, a hand ; hun for Tchun, a child ; 
sni for Ing, a house. 

As regards Pronunciation, we should note the occurrence of the letter n or nj, 
which has been explained under the head of Synteng. Generally speaking the pronun- 
ciation of w’-ords is indefinite. Thus, we have hoth.jimgai and sh’ngdi meaning ‘a day’. 

The Order of Words is not so strictly observed as in the Standard dialect. The 
subject, and especially the pronoun indicating the subject, frequently foUow the verb. 

As r^ards ‘Articles,’ the frequent use of the diminutive » as a neuter article should 
be observed. Thus, i swah-’m, the property of thee. U, Jca, and ki are used as in the 
Standard dialect, but i is much oftener used for the plural (besides being used in the 
neuter singular) than ki. 

NOUNS. — The prefix of the genitive is jong as in the Standard dialect, but it is very 
often omitted, as in ti, trai-shnong ka-te ka-ri, a citizen of that country. 

For the Accusative- Dative, the prefix is ei, corresponding to the Standard ia, as in 
ei'ie, them or to them. 

For the Dative, we have the Standard ha (also wTitten Ae), and also as in 
madan, (he sent him) to the fields. 

The prefix ti is used in a great variety of meanings. Its proper use seems to be to 
denote the Ablative, as in ti u-pa, from a father; w-mi ti ki-shakri, one from (i.e., of) 
the servants. But it is also used for the Locative, as in a-ah a ti ka-lahi, he was in the 
field ; dem u ti radang u, he fell on his neck. Again it is used for the Dative, as in ong 
u ti ih-pa, he said to the father. 

(It is possible that this word is borrow’ed from some Tai language, in which ti is 
used as the prefix both of the Dative and of the Ablative.) 

Adjectives. — The Adjectival prefix corresponding to the Standard ha seems to be o 
or tea. The following are examples of comparison, — 

wa-ry-um, good. 

rap ry-um, better. 

ry-um tarn, or ry-um bare, best. 

The comparative prefix rap also occurs in Synteng. 
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PRONOUNS.'-The Personal Pronouns are,— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1st Person 

nga, nge, hia, o, a 

ei, i. 

2nd Person 

em, ym, 'm 

ehi, hi. 

3rd Person 

ew, u, 'ie. 

'ie, i. 


As regards the pronouns of the first person, nga is probably a slip of the pen by a 
writer accustomed to Standard Khassi for nge. Similarly, a, which occurs only once, and 
there means me (let me make merry with my friends), is evidently either a mistake for, or 
a by-form of, o. 0 and i both occur in Synteng under the forms d and i. For the second 
person, em and ym are evidently different ways of spelling (and perhaps pronouncing) 
the same word. The contracted form, 'm, is very common, and has become a suffix 
meaning ‘ thy ’, as in pa-’m, written pam, thy father. As regards the third person, in 
every case in which le occurs as a singular pronoun in the specimens, it is translated ‘ it 
It is probably a neuter pronoun, a contraction of i-ew. On the other hand, liowever, the 
plural form ie, when it occurs in the specimens, always refers to human beings, and 
means ‘ them ’ {ei-'ie, to them). It also may he a contraction of i-ew {i being in this case 
the plural prefix). 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which I have noted are u~ne, this, and n-te, that. 
The ‘ article,’ of course, changes according to gender. Inti te i hun, sni, in that small 
house, the article is not prefixed to the pronominal termination. 

The Relative Pronoun is u-a, ka-a, i-a, pi. ki-a or i-a, coiTesponding to the 
Standard u-ba, etc. A is sometimes written wa, thus, u-wa. After i it is sometimes 
written ia, as in i-ia, ki-ia. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is ai, to which the appropriate article is prefixed 
according to gender. 

VERBS. — The words meaning ‘ to he ’ are man and ah. The latter is the equivalent 
of the Standard don and also means ‘ to have ’. Te is also used to mean ‘ was ’, but in 
the specimens it only occurs with the negative pong. 

The Present Tense is formed by prefixing a to the root. Thus, a-man o, I am ; 
a-sympat ’m, thou strikest. Compare the Synteng prefix wa. As already pointed out, the 
pronoun of the subject usually follows the verb. The a is sometimes omitted, so that we 
have the bare root as in the Standard dialect. Thus, em u-a heh ah he hia, thou who 
always art with me. 

The Past TenSG takes the prefix da or de, as in da choh nge, I struck ; da pyn-lang, 
collected ; da duk, became poor ; de pyn-lid, spent. Synteng also has da. 

Instead of da, we also find a, as in a-ah n ti ka-lahi, he was in the field ; a-ai 
khawai u-pa ’’m, gave feast the father of-thee, thy father gave a feast. In a-da-wan u-bo- 
'm, hath-come the brother of thee, thy brother hath come, we have both a and da to 
form the perfect. A is said to he the equivalent of the Standard la. 

Often the prefix is omitted in this tense, as in lid-u, he went (to a far country). 

The Future Tense is formed by prefixing ju, as in ju sympat nge, I shall strike. 
So we have ju zeng nge, I will stand ; ju Via nge, I will go. Compare Synteng u. 

The Infinitive Mood is formed by the same prefix. Thus, hyng-eh tang ju-ha, 
difficult even to eat ; ju hut hun'm, to call thy son ; ju-xoan, to come (into the house). 
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Ju appears to hare the meaning of ‘ never ’ in the following phrases, — 

Ah ju hon sWngdi, there were not even many clays. 

Ah ju tympung nge, I never violated (thy command). 

Ah ju~beh aim, thou hast never given. 

Ju seems to he the equivalent of the Standard jiio, ever. See the remarks on the 
negative in Lyng-ngam. 

Another negative is pong, as in, — 

By-um ie te pong, good it was not (to call me thy son). 

Henle te dam te pong ju ngem, now then failed was not to sink, i.e. (the world) 
will now certainly sink. In this sentence the ju is certainly the siam of the 
infinitive, as we see from the next line of the specimen. 

We must, however, note that pong also means ‘ again ’, as in the phrase, ‘was found 
again’, which occurs twice in the parable, and in one place is da toh pong etc, and in the 
other da toh wan ew. 

Yet another negative appears in line 3 of the parable, ah hyn-ah, is not-is, i.e., 
everything. Compare the Mikir kddd-'kdve, what-is what-is-not, used in exactly the same 
sense. Mikii-s (who speak a Tibeto-Burman language) live next to the War people, at 
the head-waters of the river Kopili, ' 
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MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

War Dialect. (District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 

(U Kiri Bikhar, 1900.) 

TJ-mi u-juprew all ar-bai i-biin u. U-wa j'iang ti ei-ie 

One a-man had tico^persons sons his. Se-who younger from them 

ong u ti u-pa u, ‘pa, ai nob i-bbab o i-ia barem 

said he to the-father his, ‘father, give away the-share mine that-which falls 

tu nia. Te bbab u be ei-ie kat-a ah hyn-ab i jong ew. 

to me. Then divided he to them whatever is not-is that <f him. 

Ab ju bon sb’ngai ie u-te u-htin u u-wa jiang da pyn-lang 

Were not many days since that the-son his what younger was collecting 

u baroh, te lia-u sba ka-ri ka-a sb’ngui, ti-te pyn-lut u 

he all, then icent-he to a-country which far, there spent he 


ite 

i jong-u ti kam 

bymman. 

Lab 

de 

pyn-lut u 

barob 

poi 

ka- 

that 

the his in deeds 

wicked. 

When 

has 

spent he 

all occurred 

a- 

snia-snem ka-a 

mia ti 

ka-te 

ka 

i-ri. Te 

da 

duk 

u. 

bad-year (famine) ■ ichich 

great in 

that 

country. Then 

became 

poor 

he. 

Te 

lia niali-lok 

u ba 

u-mi 

u 

-trai'Sbnong 

ka-te 

ka-ri. 

Then 

went m a ke-Jrie n ds 

he ivith 

one 


a-citizen 

that 

country. 

Te 

rub n ew ju-lia 

sbarui rniang 

u 

tu madan. 

Te 

kwab 

u 

Then 

sent he him to- go 

tend 

pigs 

he 

to fields. 

Then 

wished 

he 

ju-ba 

da i-te i-skop 

i-a ba 

ki -rniang. 

Ah te 

u-iva 

ai ba 

evr. 

to-eat 

by those husks that ate 

the-pigs. 

Ao one 

who give to 

him. 


Lab a kymmo jong-juprew-u ong u, ‘ sbi bymbow bai i-sbakri 

When he remembered Ms-manhood said he, ‘ hoio many persons servants 

u-pa ki-ia ab i-ba i-a byng-eh tang ju-ba, kat nia uiang 

father who have food ichich dlfficidt (i.e. too-much) even to-eat, while I 1-will 

iip tympbob ti-ne. Ju zeng nge, ju lia nge sba u-pa, ju ong 

die hungry here. Will stand I, will go I to the-father, will say 

nge ti ew, “ pa, da leb pap nge ba em ba ba i-pbliang. Ey-um 
2 to him, ‘father, have done sin I to thee and to heaven. Good 

ie te pong ju but bun’m ba nia. Pyn-man ba nia kaw mi u-shakri’m.” ’ 

it was not to call son-thy to me. Hake to me as one a-servant-thine." ’ 

Te zeng u, te lia u sba u-pa u. Te kata dang 

Then stand (arise) he, then went he to the-father his. Then while still 
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sh’ngui u, te * mail u-pa u ew ; sah sliep u ha ew ; te phet 

far he, then saw the-father his him; felt pity he on him; then ran 

u, dem u ti radang u, te doh u ew. U-te u-liun ong u 

he, fall he on neck his, then kissed he him. That son said he 

ti ew, ‘ pa, da leh pap o ha i-phliang ha ti ’mat’m, 

to him, ^father, have done sin 1 to heaven and to face-thine, 

ry-um ie te pong ju hut hun’m ha iiia.’ Te u pa u ong u 

good it teas not to call son-thy to me.' Then the father his said he 


ha i-shakri u, ‘ nam i-dia i-a ry-um tarn, pyn-kup ha ew; 

to the~servants his, * bring a^cloth which good most, clothe upon him ; 

pyn-phin hei ksah-tai ti tai u, hei juta ti nia u. To nia-ha 

pVft“On also ring on hand his, and shoes on feet his. Let eat~together 

nia-kymen i, katma u-ne u-hun nge u-wa da iip, da py-em pong ; u 
make-merry-together us, because this son mine who was dead, was alive again ; he 


u-wa da wiar, da toh pong ew.’ Te da nia-leh k’men ie. 

who was lost, was found again him' Then teas make merry they. 

Ti ka-te ka-por u-hun rongbah jong ew a-ah u ti ka-lahi, Ti ka-por 

At that time the-son elder of his teas he on the-field. At the-time 

kah wan poi u ti-jan sni, sah u hah i riioi be kazai. La-tite hut 

as came arrived he to-near house, heard he of a song and dance. Then called 


u kin u-mi ti ki-shakri thui u, ‘ i-ai i-ah ni ie katte-katte ?’ Ong u ti 
he only one from the-servants asked he, ‘what were doing they so^much?' Said he to 
ew, ‘ a-da-wan u-ho’m, hei a-ai khawai u-pa’m poi u- 

him, ‘ has-come the-brother-thine, and gave feast the-father-thine came the 
para’m dei a hiah dei u-py-em.’ Lah tite kiat, u-wen 

brother-thine in good health in ihe-life.' Then there angry, he-wonld-not 


u-te iu 

wan shapoh 

sni. 

Lah 

i-te shloh 

u-pa 

u nubar. 

he-then to 

come in 

house. 

After 

that came-out 

the-father 

his outside, 

la-na-lahon 

u ew. Te 

ong 

u ti 

u-pa 

u, ‘ 

mah, shi 

kat-te snem 

entreated 

he him. Then 

said 

he to 

the-father 

his, 

‘ see, all 

these years 

shakri nge 

ha em ; 

ah 


tympung 

nge 

ha i-hukum i jong 

served I 

to thee ; 

have 

never 

violated 

I 

to a-order any of 

em ti 

kahiah kaniah 

ka-por ; ah juheh 

ai’m ha 

hia tang u 


thee at any any a-tirne ; hast never given-thou to me even, a 

hun-hlang be ha di a ju hiah-sah-syor hei lok nge. Pynban duh 
kid even to let me to make-merry with friends mine. Yet just 

a wan hi u-ne u-hun’m u-wa pyn-lut ha i-swah’m ti ki 

as came only this the-son-thine who spent of the-property- thine to the 

kushi, em ai khawai pynban ym ha i-bbah u.’ Lah i-te ong 

harlots, thou gavest feast yet thou for sake his.' After that said 

u ha ew, ‘ O hun, em u«a beh ah hei iiia kat i-wa ah i 

he to him, ‘ 0 son, thou who always art with me as what-{I) have that 
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jon" nia i-te i jong era. Ah kam lia-ei ju nia-leh k’men i, bei 

of me that is of thee. There-is need for-us to make merry vs, and 


3U 

sah-syor i. 

Mah, 

u-ne 

u-para’m u-ba da iip, 

te 

hynle 

to 

he-glad we. 

See, 

this 

the-hrolher-thine who was dead, 

but 

new 

da 

py-em pong 

u; da 

wiar 

u, te da toll wan ew.’ 



is 

alive again 

he ; was 

lost 

he, then was found again him.’ 
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Wae Dialect. (District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 


(U Kiri Dikhar, 1900.) 

I-a ju-kymmo ha u-kh’mai. 

What to-recollect about the-earthquake. 

Ti ka-te ka-por a-how u-kh’mai toh ti ka-jungai ka-a iip ka-mi 

At that time arose the-earlhquake fell in the-day which died one 

ka-juprew, ha alah bow slai. Te iiia dang wan tep juprew 
she-person, and fell with rain. And I was coming-^from) burying person 

bet nga. Katda kjam ie, te rang shmen nge ti twui shapoh 

also 1. Because cold it, then warm fire I near hearth inside 

sni. Te shiwiat hi-ie te shloh bet nge sba mukyndep. Te sab nge 

house. Then little-time only then toe nt- out just I to veranda. Then Jelt I 

akhing did-did, kai-a khing u-khmai. Te sah diam bet nge, te 

trembling slightly, as-if tremble the-earthquake. And listened well then I, then 
sah nge de rap jongbeh ie ; shloh bet nge sba nudwar. Te poi bet 

felt I with more secere it ; went just I to courtyard. Then arrived just 

nge nudwar, khih bet ie jongbeh jongbeh. Kat amab-rben a-ju wiar 
I courtyard, shake just it severely severely. Although expect to cease 
ube niang khing ie jongheb. Lab tite te da k’tiang dhep 

nevertheless more-and-more shook it severely. After that then was afraid much 

nge. Hor, be*a ktiang be, dang rep ah hi ie ia mah-rhen hah i-a 
7. Although, with fear also, there something was also it to expectation for what 

ju-wiar u. Te lah-ada harem i-khliah atoskbana. Te ong nge, ‘i-ne 

will-cease it. Then after fell a-top chimney. Then said 1, • this 

te da-lieh u-Prai dei-jong-sbynnam.’ Henle te flam te-pong ju-n"em.’ 

then did God wifh-earnestness.’ Now then ailed was-not to-sink.' 

Katte te mab-rben nge du hah i ju-ngem hai kluk-ne shapoh te 

At-lhat-{time) then expected I only that it to-subside in loholly inside then 

dep ie iam-ne. 
done it for-all. 

For a free translation see under Khassi (Standard). 




STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN KHASSI 


English. 1 Khassi (Standard). i Khassi (Lyng-ngam). Kliassi (Synteng). 


1. One . 

• 

* 

ft 

Wei, shi . 




Waw, shi 

• 

B 

Wi, shi . 


• 


2. Two . 

• 

V 

ft 

Ar . 


• 

ft 

Ar-re or a-re 

ft 

ft 

Ar . 


• 


3. Three 

• 

• 

ft 

Lai 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Lai-re 

ft 

ft 

Le . 

ft 

• 


4. Four • 

• 


ft 

Saw 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Saw-re . 


• 

So . 

ft 

• 


5, Fiye • 

• 

% 

• 

San 

ft 

ft 

ft 

San-de 


ft 

San 

ft 

• 


6. Six 

• 

* 

• 

Hinriw • 




Hyrrew-rc 


ft 

Ynru 


• 


7. Seyen 


• 

• 

Hinniew • 



ft 

Hjnnju-re • 



Ynniaw • 


• 


8, Eight • 

• 


ft 

Phra 



ft 

Phra-re . 



Phra 


• 


0. Nine t 

• 

• 

• 

Khynclai 



ft 

Khondai-re 

ft 

ft 

Khynde , 


ft 


10. Ten . 


• 

ft 

Shi-phew 

ft 



Shi-phu 1 

ft 

ft 

Shi-phaw . 


ft 


11. Twenty 


• 

ft 

Ar-phew • 

• 



Ar-phu . 

ft 

ft 

Ar-phaw 


ft 


12. Fifty . 


4 

ft 

San-phew 

ft 



San-phu . 


ft 

San-phaw 


• 


13. Hundred 


• 

ft 

Shi-spah • 

ft 


ft 

Shi-spah 


ft 

Shi-spah . 


• 


14. I 


ft 

ft 

Nga 

ft 


ft 

Ne 


ft 

Nga, 0 . 


ft 


15. Of me 

# 

• 

• 

Jong nga 

ft 



Jong ne, am nc, am 
amb ne. 

-nam ne, 

Jong nga, o. 


ft 


16, Mine • 

• 

ft 

t 

Jong nga 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Jong nc , 

• 

• 

Jong nga 


% 


17. We . 


a 

• 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Biiiw, law 

• 


1 

I, ngi 


• 


18. Of UB 

• 


• 

Jong ngi 

4 

ft 

ft 

Jong law, am-nam 

law 

• 

Jong i 


• 


10. Our . 


ft 

• 

Jong ngi 



• 

Jong law 

• 

• 

Jong i 


• 


20. Thou . 


ft 

• 

Me, fern, pha 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Ba-mi, mi, mei 

• 

• 

Me, mi . 

• 

ft 


21, Of thee 

• 

y 

• 

Jong me 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Jong mi, am mi, 
mi. 

am-nam 

Jong me, mi 

• 

ft 


22. Thine 

• 

ft 

t 

Jong me • 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Jong mi , 

ft 

ft 

Jong me, mi 

• 

• 


23. Yon • 

• 

ft 

• 

Phi 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Phiaw • • 

ft 

• 

Phi 

• 

ft 


24. Of yon 

• 

ft 

• 

Jong phi 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Jong phiaw, nam phiaw 

, 

Jong phi . 

• 

ft 

• 
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AND OTHER MON-KHMER LANGUAGES. 


Kbaasi (War). 

Palaung (aiid o'her Mon-Khiuei’ 
Languages), 

English. 

Mi, slii . • . • 

Hie, {in comjposition, se) 

1, One. 

• • • * • 

A {Biangj k-ar) 

2. Two. 


We (TFa, lai) . 

3, Three. 

Zia .... 

PhSa .... 

4. Four, 

Zan • • • . 

Phan {Mon, pa-sOn) . 

5, Five. 

Threw • * . • 

Taw {Mon, ka-rao) , 

6. Sis, 

Hynthlai . • 

Pu .... 

7. Seven, 

Hympya 

« 

Ta {Eiang, pre-ta) 

8. Eight, 

Hynshyai 

Tim, ’ntim, {Stieng, kin) 

9. Nine, 

Shi-phni 

Ko, se-’kur 

10. Ten. 

Ar-plmi 

A-kur, {Eiang, ar-kall) 

11. Twenty. 

Zan-phni 


12. Fifty. 

Sbi-swah . . . • | 

U-pai-ya, sc-par-yar . 

13. Hundred. 

i 

STia, nge, o . . . 

Ao .... 

14. I. 

Jong nia, etc, . • , j 


15. Of me. 

Jong nia, etc, . . , j 


1C. Mine. 

E*i, i . . . . ' 

Yc .... 

17. We. 

J ong e-i . . . . j 

1 


18. Of US- 

Jong e-i . • . . : 

1 


19. Our. 

Em .... 

Mai, mi . 

20. Thou. 

Jong em, 'm . 


21. Of thee. 

i 

Jong em, *m . . 

1 

22. Thine. 


Pe ..... 

23. Ton. 

Jong ^ • 


24. Of you. 
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EDgllsb. 



Kbassi (Standard). 


Khaasi (Lyug-ngi 

\m)» 

Kbassi (Syn 

teng). 

! 

25. Your . 

. 

a 

. 

Jong phi 

• 

• 

Jong phi aw 

• 

Jong phi , 


1 

26. He • 


a 

a 

u . 

• 


Ju, u-ju • 


u . 


• 

27. Of iiim 


• 

• 

Jong u 

• 


Jong ju, nam jn, am ju 

Jong n , 


• 

28. His • 


• 

a 

Jong u 

• 


Jong ju 

• 

Jong u 


• 

29. They . 


• 

a 

Ki . 



Kiw 

• 

Ki . 


t 

i 

• 1 

30. Of them 


# 

f 

a 

Jong ki , 

m 


Jong kiw, nam kiw 

• 

Jong ki , 


1 

i 

31. Their . 


a 


Jong ki , 

0 


Jong kiw 

• 

Jong ki . 



32. Hand • 




Ka kti 

• 


Ktei 

• 

Ka kti 


• 

33. Foot • 




Ka kjat, kyjat, slajat 

1 


K’jat 

• 

Ka kjat, kyjat . 


• : 

84. Nose . 




Ka khmut 



Leo-’mut 


Ka khmut 


• 

35. Eye . 




Ka khmat 



Kh’mat . 

• 

Ka khmat 


• 

36, Mouth 




Ka shintur 



Lymor 

• 

I ktien 



37. Tooth 

• 



Ka bniat 



Muiw 

• 

Ka I’mien 


* 

38. Ear • 

• 



Ka shkor 



Ljkur , 

• • 

Ka shk^r 


• : 

39. Hair • 

• 


a 

U shniuh 



Shujek . 

• 

U fihniuh 



40. Head . 

• 


a 

Ka khlih 



Khlih . 

9 • 

I khlih . 


• 

41. Tongue 


• 

a 

U thyllied 



Thjlloid . 

• 

U tliyllij 


i 

42. Belly • 

• 

• 


Ka kypoh . 



I Khiaw 

1 

• 

U kyj)oh . 


* 1 

43. Back . 




Ka ingclong 



, Phat 

i 

• 

I rjngkhih 



44. Iron . 




U nar 



Lymon 

• 

G nar , 

• 

• 

45. Gold . 




Ka ksiar . 



I ’Siar 

- 

I ksiar 

• 

1 

46. Silver 

a 

• 


Ka rupa . 



1 Rupa 

- 

I rupa 

• 

1 

47. Father 

4 

• 

a 

U kpa 



Pa 

• 

U pa o 

* 

9 

48. Mother 

• 

« 

a 

Ka kyml . 



G’maw, ’bei, kyhei 

• 

Ka bei 

9 

• 

49. Brother 

9 

• 

a 

U para . 

• 

• 

Hymmin (elder)^ 
(youni^er). 

hymbu 

U paiu, baiu 

• 

• 

50. Sifiter • 

• 

• 

a 

Ka para • • 

« 

• 

Ditto, ditto 

Ka pmu, b^u , 


• 

51. Man • 

• 

• 

a 

IJ briw . 

• 


Breo, kohrang, korang (i.e. 
TTiale). 

U bm 

• 

• 
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I 


i Khas^i (War). 

raliu'g a’ld odicr !M'u-KhiiuT 
ha 

Kaglish. 

Jong ehi . , * , 


2h, Yoin’. 

U 

1 An, {B'iiXng. hn) 

26. He 

Jong ew . , ^ , 


27. Of him. 

j Jong ew . . , , 

1 


2S. His. 

i TCi le 

1 

I, ke-(lci (INar.g, ku) 

1 

29. They. 

Jong oi -:0 


SO. Of them. 

Joiigei-ic 


SI. Their. 

1 

Ka tai . 

Tai. ka-ba-tai . 

32. Hand. 

Ka n'ia .... 

Jan , , , 

! 33. Foot. 

U myrkong 

KaTong-mn (Mnn, mu) 

' 34. Nose. 

j 

Ka mfit • . « . 

' Kgai (Mon, mut) 

35. Eye. 

T t’kong 

I 

M TTe .... 

' 3u. Mouth. 

! 

! 

1 Ka Tmen . . 

, Rang .... 

i 

37. Tooth. 

1 

j Ka tamng 

H.si5k .... 

3S. Ear. 

1 

U suli-kLliali^ . 

i 

Huk-ken 

, 39. Hair. 

U khllah 

Keii .... 

40. Head. 

1 

: U kkliifc , . , . 

Hsa-ta .... 

; 41. Tongue. 

U 'poh . 

Wat {JUann^ Idung) , I 

1 

i 

42. Belly. 

U tympong 

j 

1 

1 

43. Back. 

U nar . . » | 

1 

Lhak CRiinj, Lir) , , ^ 

44. Iron. 

1 

I ksi 

K3iyi, kri (Tka, iisari) . i 

45. Gold 

I lUpa 

^ 1 

Ron 

1 

46. Silver. 

IJ pa . . . 

i 

Kon (Riang, pa) , 

47. Father. 

Ka Kifti * , . . 

Ma (ITo'i?, a-mai) 

1 48. i^lother. 

U para, n hc> (jiotinrifr) 

V\ (elder^, vru (uounger), 

\ bwi (j/o ?/ r ). 

j 49. Brother. 

Ka para .... 

Pi ipan (* hi* r), wa i])an, 
b'wi pfin (I'On.iKj' r) 

; 50. Sister. 

) 

j 

U jnprew 

Imai (ynale), {Riang, k^- 
rnmek 

j 51. Man. 

i 

* 1-it, ‘that \\Lic 2 i ou the head’^ the Pfilar.ii^ seems to have the same menniiig. 
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G 


English. 


Klin-^si (Stami.irJ). 


Kluibsi (^Luig-iur.uu). 


Ivliassi (Syutong) 


! 


62. Woman 

• 


Ka briw, ka kyntliei 


1 

’Raw-k'mfiw 

^ i 

Ka bru, ka kynthai . 

j 

53. Wife . 


• 

Ka tynga 

• 

i 

' i 

! 

Kouthaw 

1 

' j 

1 

Ka shkaw 

54. Child . 

• 

. 

I khun 

• 

'i 

KhOndinj 

1 

• ' 

I kli(5n , . * , ' 

1 

55. Son 

• 

. 

TJ khun . 



Kh^n kohrang . 


IT kh^n , , . . ! 

1 

56. Daughter 

• 

’ ! 

Ka khun 


* 1 

Kht^n ’raw-k’maw 

• 

i 

Ka khOn . , , . j 

57. Slave . 

• 

i 

' 

U mraw 


1 

• 

Mraw 

• 

U bro . . . , j 

68. Cultivator - 

• 

’ 

U nongrep, u barep 


1 

Re-ryn-naw 

• 

U barep . , , 

£9. Shepherd , 

• 


TJ nong-ap langbrot 


• 

U reo-njang-langbrot 

• 

TJ share (o? 2 ^ who pasttins) 

60. God . 

• 


U Blei . 



Blei or brei 

• 

U Blai .... 

61. Devil . 

I* 


TJ ksuid , 



Ksoid 

• 

G Hai-basih {i.e., tvirked 
g<jd). ; 

1 

62. Sun . 

% 


Ka sngi . • 


• 

Sngei 

’ 

Ka sngi . 

63. Moon . • 



TJ bynai . 



B'ni 


TJ b*nai .... 

64. Star • « 

1* 


U khlur , 



KhlOr . 


TJ khlur 

65. Fire • . 


• 

Ka ding . 


• 

j 

Doiiij 

! 


I din, dinj 

1 

66. Water 


• i 

1 

Ka um 


! 

! 

Gum 

i 

! 

Ka um . . • . 

1 

67. Honfie 



Ka ing 

1 



Inj 

• 

I iung .... 

68. Horse . 



1 

U kalai , 

1 



Gura 

- 

! 

TJ knle 

i 

69. Cow . 



Ka massi 



Masseo 


1 Ka massi .... 

70. Dog . 

a 


TJ ksew . 



Ksu, ’su . 

• 

U ksaw . . . , 

71. Cat . 

m 


Ka miaw 



Miav' 

• 

Ka minw 

72. Cock . 


• 

U siar, u ’far 



’lar rangbah 


TJ siar .... 

73. Duck . 



Ka han , 

• 

• 

Tan kiap 

• 

Ka ra])as<a 

74. Ass 


• 

Ka kadda , 

• 

* 

Kadda 

• 

Ka kadda 

75. Camel 

• 

» 

Ka ut 

• 

0 

TJt, ud , 

• 

Ka ut • • . , 

76. Bird • • 

• 

• 

Ka sim . 



Sira , . 


Ka sim .... 

77. Go • 

• 

• 

Leit 



Dih . . , 


Lai . . . . ' 

78. Fat • « 

• 

• 

Bam 



B ang 

• 

Bam .... 
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Kbassi (War). 

Palaung (and other Mun«KhinC*r 
Languages). | 

___ 1 

EngKsIi . 

Ka juprew, ka Kyuthai 

I-pan, (TPa, rapon) (Klia- 
mvk, sim-kim;, {Mon, brao). 

o2. Woman. 

Ka khynaiig 

Pyi, {Kha-f)iuh, tum-ka^v) . 

53. Wife. 

I bun , . . . 

I-detj {Kha-muh, kbawn), 
(Anamese, kon). 

54. Child. 

U bun .... 

Kawn i-mai 

55. Son. 

Ka bun . . • • 

Kawn i-pan, (TIa, kawn 
rapon'. 

56. Daughter. 

U ma . • • • 


57. Slave. 

U wakbib - • • ' 


58. Cultivator. 

U shaiui 

I-byaing-mak (cowherd) 

59. Shepherd. 

U Prai • . • • 

Para, Pra 

60. God. 

1 

! 

U prMdbeb 

Kanuni . . • • 

1 

61. Devil. 

Ka jungai, ka sb*ngai 

Se-ngai . . . • 

62. Sun. 

U p’nm . • 

Pa-kyo {Khmer i pbkay) 

63. Moon. 

U kblasbmen • 

i 

Hsa-inan. sa-maui 

64. Star. 

! 

I sb’men • • • 

Lakwai, iWa^ ngo), {Bah^ 
nar, aing). 

65, Fire, 

Ka am . . * • 

Em, Am , . . < 

66. Water. 

I siii . . - • 

j Gang, (TPcz, uye), {Mon, 
\ nby i) . 

1 67. House, 

LT kuiui . - • • 

Imbyang 

. 68. Horse. 

Ka maBsow 

, Mok, mi {cow), mi-rasu 
{bull)- 

69. Cow. 

U kkia * . • 

1 

. Hsao, {Mon, klila) 

. 70. Dog. 

! Ka miaw 

• A-myao . 

. 71. Cat. 

j U sei • • 

. lor. {Blang, ycr-rcng) 
{Kha-mulc, ycr). 

, 72. Cock. 

1 

j Ka rapasa • • 

. Pyit (a Shan ivord) . 

. 73. Duck. 

Ka kadda . 

i 

• i 

1 

' 74. Ass. 

Ka uk . * • 

i 

• 1 

1 

75. Camel. 

Ka ksem • 

j 

. Hsira, aim 

. 76. Bii'd. 

j Lia . • • 

j 

. 1 Hao, {Rtang, Ian) 

1 

. 77, Go. 

! 

! Ba 

j 

) 

1 

i Hawm . . . 

i 

. 78. Eat. 
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Eugiisb. 


Khassi (Standard), 


Kliassi (Ly. 


Klia<si (SyiiteitiT). 


79. Sit . 


• 

Shong . . . . 

?»Iachoiig 

• 

Choiig, ,-hcng . 

80. Come 


• 

Wan, a lie (inttrjecfional) . 

Nei 


Wan, ale i i/^^ 

ill. Beat 

• 


Shoh, bvmpat . 

Rip 

• 

Shell . bv*in. symj^at • 

82. Stand 

• 


long . . . . 

Xjeug 


long . . . 

83. Die . 

• 


i lap . . . . 

Njyn-iujp, njia]), 

or njap 

lap 

84. Give , 



Ai 

Ai . 

• 

Vj , , , 

85. Enn . 

• 


Phet, mareh 

MiAiiv , 


PlieE 

86. Up . 

• 


i 

Ha nengj ha jrorg, sha neng 

\ Ta-Lyniiyng 

1 

• 

Ha neinj 

87. ^ieai* . 



Ha jau . , . , 

j 

Ha j'ligaii 

• 

Ua jan . 

88. Down • 



Ha rum, sha rum 

^ lla rum . 

• 

Sha wail . 

89. Far • 



Jing-ugfii 

! J'ng-ugi . 

• 

J'iigai 

90. Before 


. 

Ha khymat, ha sliiwa 

' Ylliaiig. ha kh'niat . 

liu iphrani^ 

91. Behind 

• 

• 

Ha din. sha din 

j Baudun , 

j 

• 

Ha din 

92. Who . 

• 

* 

IJba (relative), u ei r (in- 
terrogative). 

U-iet 


Uba u i ? 

93. What 

« 

• 

Ka ei, aiuh ? . 

Mot 

• 

Ki i 

94. Why 



Bale! .... 

Haw met 

• 

ileh 

95, And . 



Bad . , . . 

Bad 

* ‘ 

B.t. hmoh 

96. But . 



Hinrei , . , . 

Namba 

* 

^leike 

97. If . 



Lada . . . . } 



Lada , 

98, Yes . • 

• 


Ha-oid . . , . 1 

Jia-dw 

• 

(J . . 

99. No . 

4 

. I 

Em 

1 

Yu-j] 

- 

OK. 

100. Alas 

• 

• 

Ja . . . ' 

Hy-jic-iiaugiigb:c 

• 

•} a , 

101, A father , 


i 

1 

U kypa . . . . 1 

u pa . 

• 

U pa . 

102. 0 f a father 


1 j 

. Jong u kypa . , . | 

i 

Jong^ pa, am pa 

• 

Jong n 

103. To a father 


. Sha u kvpa . , , , 

Haiiani tm, tiia’ii 
ky) pa. 

pa, h<* (or j 

Sha u ’pa 

104, From a father 

• 

. ; Na u kypa , . . j 

Nam pa 


Na TL *pa , , , 

105. Two fathers 

• 

, Ar-ngnt ki k'pft . . ' 

Pa rf-mr'it, 

kikpa. 

Ar-imiifc I :* . 
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Kbassi (War) 

' i’alaii]!" (and other Mori-Kliiuer 
Languages). 

Kuglisb. 

Slikea .... 

Mcng .... 

79. Sit. 

Wan, ale 

De .... 

80. Come. 

Choli, sympat - . . 

Ma .... 

81. Beat. 

Zeng .... 

Jang .... 

82, Stand. 

lip .... 

Yam .... 

83. Die, 

Ai . . • . 


84, Gi\e. 

Pliet .... 

(Wa, peraje) . 

85. iiun 

Nn th’mnn • 


86. Up. 

Ti jan .... 

Indaw .... 

87. Near. 

Sba rem • • • 


88. Down. 

Sh’ngai . . c . 

Dong (Mon, za-ngo-a), 
(Bahnar, baugai), 

rgai), (Khvier, 
chbngay), (Leinet, sngay). 

89. Far. 

Ti phrang 

I-ai . . . . 

90. Before. 

Di trai .... 

I-pan .... 

91. Behind. 

i U ba 


92. Who. 

j Ka ai . . • . 


93. Wbat. 

1 

’ Ai ni . • 


94. Why, 

Ba • ; • » 


95. And. 

Lab'e • • • • 


96. But. 

1 

‘ Ne-me .... 

1 

1 

97. If. 

tlc*i * . • • 


98. Yea. 

1 

, Hob .... i 


99. No. 

O-mai • • • • 



100.* Alas. 

1 

1 

! U pa , • • * 


101. A father. 

Jong n ’pa 

» »• 

102. Of a fafbei. 

Tu u ’pa , , 


103. To a father. 

Ti u ’pa .... 

i 

104. From a father. 

Ar-bai i • • • 1 

_[ 

1 

105. Two fathers. 
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Englisb. 

Kliassi (Stiindurii). 

Khassi (LyiiLr-ni?rtiii). 

Khassi (Synteng). 

106. Fathers 

Ki k’pa . 

Pa .... 

Ki ’pa • . • . 

107. Of fathers . 

Jong ki k’pa . . * 

Jong pa . 

Jong ki ’pa . 

108. To fathers . 

Sha ki k’pa . • . 

Hanam pa, tnam pa . 

Sha ki ’pa • . • 

109. From fathers 

Na ki k’pa , 

Am-nam pa , . 

a ki pa • • • 

110. A daughter 

Ka khun 

Khon ’raw-k’mdw 

^^a khOn • • • 

111. Of a daughter 

j 

1 Jong^ ka khun , 

Jong khOn ’raw-k’maw 

Jong ka kh^n . 

112, To a daughter , 

1 Sha ka khun 

1 

Hanam (or tnam) khCn 
’raw-k’maW , 

Sha ka khon 

' 

113. From a daughter 

Na ka khun 

Am-nam khon ’rdw-k’maw j 

; Na ka khon , . • 1 

114. Two daughters . 

j 1 

1 Ar-ngut ki khun kvnthei . 

Ar-ngut khon ’raw-k’maw ! 

Ai-ngut ki kli^5n kynthai . 


115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters 

117. To daughters 

118. From daughters 

119. A orood man 


120. Of a good man 


121. To a good man . 

122. From a good man 

123. Two good men 

124. Good men . 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 

128. A good woman 

129. A had hoy . 

130. Good women 

131. A had girl . 

132. Good 


j Ki khun kynthei . • ■ Tah khon haw-k’maw . j Ki khon kynthai 

Jong ki kliun kjnthei . Jung khnu 'raw-k’maw , i Jong ki khon kynthai 


Sha ki khun kynthei 
Na ki khun kynthei 
U briw babha . 

Jong u briw babha 
Sha a bi'lw babha 
Na u bilw hai>ha 
Ar-ngut ki briw babl 
Ki briw babha . 
Jong ki briw babl i a 
Sha ki briw babha 
Na ki briw babha 
Ka kynthei babha 
U khynnah basulw 
Ki kynthei babha 
Ka khynnah basniw 
Babha 


. Hanam (or tnam) kli^n Sha ki khon kynthai 
huw-k'maw. | 

• I Am-nam khon ’riiw-k’maw , , Na ki khOn kynthai • 


. Bieo re-myirian" 


Jong Li breo re-myiiiang 

Hanam (or tnam) breo rc- 
myi-iiang 


! U bru babha 
Jong u bru Ijabha • 
Sha u bru babha 


Ani-nam breo re-myrriang , ' Na n bru babha 

. Ar-ngtit (or a'-iignt) breo re- Ar-ngut ki bru babha 
! myrriaug 

• ! U breo rc-myiaiang . . j Ki bru babha . . 

' i 

j 

« Jong u breo re -myrriaug . i Jong ki bru babha 

* Hanam (or tnam) breo rc- Sha ki brii babha 

myniang . . . : 

. Am-nam breo re-myriiang . i Na ki bru babha 
’Raw-k’maw re-myiTiang . ; Ka kynthai ka babha 


Khf^ndinj khon-kohrang re- | U khynnah basih 
kyncha . 


’Raw-k’maw re-myrriang 


Khondinj ’raw-k’maw re- 
kyncha 


* Re-myrriang 


Ki kynthai ki babha . 
Ka khynnah ka basih 
Babha 
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, Kiias&i (War). 

Palau Dg (and other Mon- Khmer 
Latiguages). 

EuslisU. 

I ’pa 

1 

1 

1 

106. Fathers. 

Jong i ’pa 


l07. Of fathers. 

Tui’pa . . . . 



108, To fathers. 

Ti i ’pa . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

109, From fathers. 

i ^ 

Ka hun • • • . 

1 

t 

110. A daughter. 

Jong ka hun . 


111. Of a daughter. 

Tn ka hun 


112. To a daughter. 

Ti ka hun 


113. From a daughter. 

Ar-bai i hun hynthai • 


114. Two daughters. 

I hun hynthai • 

.*» •• 

115. Daughters, 

Jong i hun hynthai . 

• • - • • • 

116, Of daughters. 

Tu i hun hynthai 


117. To daughters. 

Ti i hun hynthai 


118. From daughters. 

TJ juprew ryum 


119. A good man. 

i 

Jong u juprew ryum 

• •• avt 

120. Of a good man. 

Tu n juprew u wa-ryum 

••• ••• 

1 

121. To a good man. 

Ti u jupiew u wa-ryum 


122. From a good man. 

Ar-bai ki juprew ki wa-ryum 

• fl • • > 

123. Two good men. 

I juprew ryum 


124. Good men. 

Jong i juprew ryum * * 

! 

j 

125. Of good men. 

Tu i juprew ryum 

; 

126. To good men. 

Ti i juprew ryum 

! 


127. From good men. 

1 

Ka hynthai ka wa-ryum 



128. A good woman. 

U hymbo u wa'hymman 

I 

i 

I 

129. A bad boy. 

I hynthai i wa-ryum . 

1 

•••>«• ! 

130. Good women 

Ka hymbo ka hymman 


131. A bad girl. 

Kyum . . • . 

»*• 

132. Good. 


Khasi — 



Km. ]]<h. 


Khast^i (Stainlava). 


Khasit (SMitoMu”) 


1 


1 


133. Better 


Ivliatn blia 

134. Best • « 


Bha tarn . ^ 

135. High 


Jerong ... 

136. Higher • 


Kham jerong 

137, Highest 

* 

Jerong tarn * 

138. A horse 


U kulai - 

139, A mare 

• 

Ka knlai 

140. Horses • 

% 

Ki kulai . • 

I4l. Mares • 

a 

Ki kulai kyuthei 

142. Ahull 

• 

U massi shinrang 

143. A cow • 

• 

Ka massi krnthei 

144. Bulls 

• 

Ki massi shinrang 

145, Cows • 

• 

Ki massi kynthei , 

146. A dog . . 

• 

U ksew , • 

147. A bitch 


Ka ksew ... 

148, Dogs 

• 

Ki ksew . . . 

149. Bitches 

• 

Ki ksew kynthei 

150. A he goat . 

1 

U blang , 

151. A female goat 

1 

j 

Ka blang . . . 

152. Goats 

! 

Ki blang 

153. A male deer 

1 

TJ by thong (saynhJiar), 
skei {burking di‘rr). 

154. A female deer 


' Ka bythong 

i 

155. Deer . 

« 

Ki bythong 

156. I am . 

• 

j Nga long . 

157. Thon art • 

• 

1 

! 

i Me long . 

j 

158. He is • 

• 

U long . 

159. We are 

• 

1 Ngi long 
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K ] la > si I L y r, ir- 1 1 L^ain ) . 


i 

. IMai-myrriaiig . 

j 

Rap bha • 

• 

• 

1 

i 

• 

. ' U I'e-mymang khyiiuaiig . 

i 

Bha duh . 

1 

• 

• 

• 

, J rong .... 

Jrong , 


% 

• 

. Mai j’rong 

Rap irong 


• 

• 

, U re-jh‘ong khynuang 

Jrong duh 

• 

• 


, Gui*a koranor 

o • • • 

(J knle 


• 

• 

, Gura konthaw 

Ka kule . 

# 

• 

• 

. . Gura koiung met , . : 

Ki knle . 


• 

• 

j 

. . Gura koiithaw met . . ^ 

Ki kule kynthai 



j 1 

. , Mas>eo kjmbah , . * 

U mas^i Ahim 

■ang 



j 

• j Ma.sseo konthaw . 

i 

j 

Ka mass! kynthai 



. i Mas^eo kymbah met . 

Ki niUvSbi shinrang 



, 1 ^las eo konthaw met 

Ki 111 as .si kynthai 

• 

9 

. 1 ^Su koi’ang . , 

1 

U ksaw , 

• 


• 

1 ^ 

. 1 \Su konthaw 

1 

Ka kSaw . 

• 


9 

. ’Su korang met 

Ki ksaw . 



m 

. ’Su konthaw met 

Ki ksaw kynthai 

• 


. ’Lang koi*ang , 

U blang , 

• 

9 

\ 

. { 

i 

. ’Lang konthaw 

Ka blang 

• 

0 

1 

• 1 

1 

• ’LaTig met . , 

Ki blang 

• 

• 

1 

• 

u Skaw korang (harjeing-derr) ^ 

bythor.g 

9 

• 


- ^ Skaw konthaw , , 

Ka by thong 


m 

m 

. Skaw . . . 

i 

, By thong . 

% 

m 

.i 

. Ne re , ^ ^ 

Tsga ma.n. 


* 

• 

• Mi re , 

Me man , 

0 

• 

i 

1 

* j 

. r-ju re . 

TJ man . 

9 

. 

0 

! 

. Biaw re . 

Kgi man 

• 

• 

■ 



Kbassi (WaV). 

Palau ng (and other Mon-Khmer 
Lac gnages). 

Ecglisb. 

Rap ryum 

— 

133. Better. 

' Ry am tarn, bare 


134, Best, 

Nu-karong 


135. High, 

Rap karoBg . . • 


136, Higher. 

Karong tam, bare 


137. Highest. 

j U kurui • • • • 


138. A horse. 

Ka kurui . • • « 

»•> 

139. A mare. 

1 kurui • • • . 


140. Horses. 

I kurui hynthai 


141. Mares. 

Cr massow . • 


142. A bull. 

Ka massow 


143, A cow. 

I massow tyrmai , » 

* 

144. Bulls. 

I massow hyntb^ . • 


145. Cows. 

U ksia • « • . 


146. A dog. 

Ka ksia • • # • 

t»- t « i 

147. A bitch. 

• 

1 ksia « « ^ . 

1 

i 

148. Dogs. 

I ksia hynthai • 

i 

149, Bitches. 

U Hang . , ^ . 

Be (a goat) 

150. A he goat. 

Ka Hang • 

• « • ••• 

1 

151. A female goat. 

I Hang .... 

•* 

152. Goats. 

j U bythong ... 

Tiing (a deer) ♦ 

1 153. A male deer. 

Ka bytiiong 

...... 

154. A femnle deer. 

Bythong 


1 155. Deer. 

Aman-o . • . • 


156. I am. 

Aman-’m - . • j 

.... 

157. Thou art. 

Aman-u . • * . 


158. He is. 

E-i aman-i • . • j 



159. We are. 
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sr 


% 



EngliBl). 

Kliassi (Statulnrd). 

Klifissi (Lyng-iigam). 

• 

Kbassi (Synteng). 

160. You are 

Phi long .... 

Phiaw re ... 

i 

1 

Phi man .... 

161. They are , 

Ki long .... 

Kiw re . 

Ki man . . . . ^ 

162. I was 

Nga la long , , . 

Ne im let 

Em hi 0 . 

163. Thou wast 

Me la long 

' 

Mei’m let, mi’m let . 

i 

Em hi mi 

164. He Tva^ 

U la long 

U-juimlet 

Em hi u . . . . . 

1 

165. We were . 

Ngi la long 

Biaw im let . , 

Em hi i . , . . j 

166. You were , 

Phi la long 

Phiaw im let . 

Man hi phi . . . | 

j 

167. They were 

Ki la long 

Kiw im lot 

I 

Man hi ki . . . j 

168. Be . 

Long .... 

Meit .... 

Man, em 

169. To be 

Ba’n long 

Hat meit 

U (ia) em . , , 

i 

170. Being 

Da long, ba long 

[Im] (r*), [dang im] (?) . 

Dei wa .... 

171. Having been 

Ynda la long, haba la long 

[Lahimlebl (?) 

Ha ba da . . . ' 

j 

172. I may be . 

Nga lah ba’n long 

! 

Ne lah meit mymang let . 

1 

i 

Jan em hi 5 . . .1 

173. I shall be . 

Nga’n long , ' . , j 


U em 0 . 

174. I should be 

1 

Ka dei ba nga’n long 

Ne daw ban long 

Em ktoi . , 

I 

175. Beat .... 

1 

: Shoh .... 

1 

1 

Rip . . ■ . 

• 

Sympat . , . , 

176. To beat 

1 

Ba’n shoh 

Rip munjia 

1 

D sympat , . 

177, Beating . . • . 

Da shoh, ba shoh 

1 

Ba sympat 

178. Having beaten . 

Ynda la shoh, haba la shoh 

1 

Lah lip let . . • 

1 

Da dep sympat , 

179. I beat 

1 

1 

Nga shoh 

rip , 

Wa sympat 0 . 

1 

180. Thou beatest 

^ Me shoh .... 

Mi lip 

1 

Wa sympat mi . 

181. He beats . 

' TJ shoh .... 

U-ju lip ... 

1 Wa sympat u . 

182. We beat 

Ngi shoh .... 

Rip biaw . • , 

Wa sympat i , . 

183. You beat • • 

Phi shoh .... 

Rip phiaw 

Wa sympat phi 

184. They beat . 

Ki shoh .... 

Rip kiw .... 

Wa sympat ki , , 

185. I beat {Fast Tense) 

Nga la shoh 

Ne rip let ... 

Da bom 6 , , . 

186. Thou beatest {Fast 
Tense), \ 

1 Me la shoh 

j Mi tip let ... 

1 Da dep bom mi 
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Khassi (War). 


Palau ng (and other Mon-Khmer 


aman-lii 


Aman-ie 


Ali-lie-iige 


Ah’m-y . 


Ah ha u . 


Ah hi i . 


Ah hi hai 


Ah hi ie . 


Man, ah . 


Ju man or 311 ah 


De-ia 


Kat a da 


Eh nge ju ah - 


Ju ah . 


Ah kam ju-man 


Sympat - 


Ju sympat 


A sympat 


Da dep sympat 


A sympat 6 


A sympat’m 


A sympat u 


A sympat i 


A sympat hi 


A sympat-ie 


i Da choh nge • 


Da dep choh'm 


160. You are. 


161. They are. 


162. I Tvas, 


163. Thou wasti. 


164, He^vas. 


166. We were. 


166. You were. 


167, They were. 


! 168. Be. 


169. To be. 


170. Being. 


171. Having been. 


172. I may be. 


173, I shall be. 


174. I should be. 


175. Beat. 


176. To beat. 


177 . Bcatinfl 


178. Having: beaten. 


179. I beat. 


180. Thou beatest. 


iSi. He beats. 


182. We beat. 


183. You beat. 


184. They beat. 


185, I beat (Past Tense). 


1 186. Thou beatest {Past 
* Tense). 
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English. 

Khassi (Standard). 

Khussi (Lyi.g-ngam). 

• 

Kliaasi (Synteug). 


187. He beat {Past Tense) . 

U la shoh 


U-ju rip let 

Da bom u 


188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

Xgi la shoh 


Biaw rip let , . . 

Da bom i . 

1 

. 1 

189. You beat (Past Tense) . 

Phi la shoh 


Phiu-w lip let . 

Da bom phi 

* ! 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Ki la shoh 


Kiw lip let . 

Da bom ki . • 

• i 

191. I am beating 

Nga dang shoh 


Ne dang rip 

Dang sjrnpat o 

• 

192. 1 was beating 

Nga la dang shoh 


• 

Ne dang rip nan 

Haba dang sympat 6 . 

1 

• I 

193. I had beaten 

Nga la lah shoh 


Ne rip let . . . 

Da dep sympat 0 


l94. I may beat 

Nga I ah ba*n shoh 


Ne rip jam 

le hi 0 u sympat 

• 

195. I shall beat 

Nga-^n (ugan) shoh . 


Ne rjnip . , 

U sympat ^ 

1 

i 

• 1 

1 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

Me’n shoh 


Ma-mi rip 

U bom mi 

• ; 

197. He will beat 

U’n shoh . 


U-ju lynip, holeh ryiiij) 

U bom a 

t 

198. We shall beat 

Ngi’n shoh 


Rip biaw, iaw rynip , 

U bom i 

• 

199. You 'will beat 

1 

Phi’n shoh 


Phiaw rip , 

U bom phi 

• 

1 

200. They will beat 

Ki*n shoh 


Kiw ryuip 

U bom ki 

• 

1 

201. I should beat 

j 

Ka dei ba nga’n shoh 


Ne daw rynip . 

1 Em kam u sympat ^ . 

* 

202. I am beaten . • | 

Dang la shoh ia nga . 


Dang lip let s’ne 

Da shiih ia nga 


203. I was beaten • 

La shoh ia nga 


Lah lip let s’ne 

0 

Da dep shoh ia nga , 

i 


204. I shall be beaten 

Yn shoh ia nga 


Ne shah rynip . ... 

Da u shoh ia nga 

• 

205. I go . 

1 Nga leit . * 


Ne dyiiih (? I shall go) 

Wa lui . 

• 

206. Thou goest 

Me leit 

• 

! Mi dynih , 

Wa hii mi 

• 

207. He goes 

, U leit . , 

• 

U-ju dynih . . , 

' i 

Wa l^i a 

1 

• 

208. We go 

Ngi leit . , 


! Biaw dynih 

Wuhiii . 

« • 

209. You go . . . 

Phi leit • , . 


Phiaw dynih 

Wa IM phi . , 

• 

t 

210. They go • 

! 

Ki leit . . 


Kiw dynih 

Wa lai ki • , 

• 

211. 1 went . 

1 

1 Nga la leit 

• j 

Ne lah dih let . . 

, Da dep lai <5 . 

* 

212. Thou wentest 

Me la leit 

' * ' 

1 

Mi lah dih let . . 

Da dep IM mi . , 

i 

213. He went . 

IJ la leit , • 


U-ju lah dih let 

; Da dej) lai u • 

• 


Kh.asi-^52 


Kliassi (War). 

Talauog (and other Mda-Khmer 
Languages). 

KogUsh. 

Da clioh n , , . 


187. He beat {Fast Tensti). 

Da clioh i • • • 


188. We beat {Fast Tense) 

Da ckoli hi . . . 


189. You beat {Fast Tense) 

Da choh ie . . . 


190. They beat (Pas^ Tetiije) 

Adang sympat nge • 



191. I am beating. 

Ti adang sympat nge 


192, I was beating. 

Da dep sympat nge * 


193. I had beaten, 

• 

Eh nge ju sympat 



« 

194 I may beat. 

Jn sympat nge 


195. I shall beat. 

A 3 11 choh’m 


196. Thou wilt beat. 

A ju choh u • . 


197. He will beat. 

J u choh i . , , 

. 

198, We shall beat. 

Ju choh hi . . , 


199. You will beat. 

Ja choh ie , . * 


' 200, They will beat. 

Ah kam ja sympat nge 


201. I should beat. 

Da sympat ha nia . . 


202. I am beaten. 

Da dep shoh ha nia . 


203. I was beaten. 

Dang ja shoh ha nia . 

1 

204. I shall be beaten. 

A lia nge 


205. I go. 

A lia'm . 


206. Thou goest. 

A lia u , 


207. He goes. 

! A lia i 

1 

208. We go. 

A Ha hi • • 


209. You go. 

A lia ie . 


210. They go. 

Da Ha nge 

1 

211. 1 went. 

1 

Da lia*m 


1 

212. Thou wentest. 

Da lia u . 

» » • * t * 

213* He went. 
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English. 

Khassi (Standard). 

Khassi (Lyng-ngam). 

Kbassi (Synteng). 

214. We 'irent . 

Ngi la leit 

Biaw lah dih let 

Da lai i . , , ^ 

215. You went . 

Phi la leit . 

Ph'iaw lah dih let ; 

Da lai phi . , 

216. They went 

Ki la leit , , 

Kiw lah dih let 

Da Im ki . 

217. Go . 

Leit . . . . 

Dih . . . . 

Lai 

218. Going 

Ha leit . . , . 

Dang dih 

Dang lai . 

219. Gone 

La lah leit • • , 

Lah dih . • , . 

Da lai . 

220. What ifl your name ? • 

Ka-ei ka kyi*teng jong phi P 

At iat s^mi ? . 

1 i pyriuit mi . , , 

221, Haw old is this horse ? 

U don katno snem une u 
kulai ? 

Tymmin katnet let uni n 
guia ? 

Katwon i yrta uni n kule . 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Ka jing-ngai katno nangne 
sha Kashmir ? 

# 

J’ng-ngi iet-net thnim- 
amni iat Kashmir ? 

Katwon ha jing-ngai neiui 
ha Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

Katno ngut ki khun shin- 
rang ki ia don ha ing u 
kypa jong phi ? 

Jym-met ngut u khon 
korang ha inj jong u pa 
am-mi ? 

Katnu ngut ki khOn shin- 
rang ba em ha iung u ’pa 
mi ? 

224. I hare walked a long I 
way to-day. 

Nga dang la iaid jing-ngai eh 
mynta ka sngi. 

Ne lah dih te j^ng-ngi hede 
sngei ni. 

Yue te da jing-ngm sih ba 
lai o. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

D khun jong u kyn-ngi jong 
nga u shong kurim ia ka 
para jong u. 

U khon jong anang am-ne 
shong konthaw se hymbu 
am-ju. 

U khOn u ma-0 lai kurim u 
ha ka pmu u. 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the Whitehorse. 

Ha i ing don ka jin jong u 
knlai lih. 

Ha inj im jin am gura lih . 

Ha iung em ka jin u kule 
balih. 

227. Put the saddle upon his 
back. 

Buh ka jin halor ka ing- 
dong jong u. 

Byk jin ha phat jong ju 

Buh ka jin ha ryngkhi u . 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Nga la shoh bun ding ia u 
khun jong u. 

Ne rip let se u khsn jong ju 
bun thap let. 

Da shoh 0 u khou u bun 
deih. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

U ap massi ha khlih u lum 

U-ju dang pynbang u 
phlang se jing-rynnei ha 
pyndeng lom. 

Share massi u ha j’rong lum 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

U dang shong halor u kulai 
hapoh utai u ding. 

U-ju dang chong gura ha 
rum diang. 

Shong u ha j’rong u kale 
hapoh ute u dein. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

U para jong u kham 
jerong ia la ka para. 

Hymbu khSn korang jong 
ju bad mai j’rong se ’raw- 
k’maw hymbu am-ju. 

U paiu u dang rap jrong u 
ia ka paiu u. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and half. 

Ka dOr jong katai ka long 
ar phiah. 

Ka dor jong katei long ar- 
piah. 

I dor itu ar phiah 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

U kypa jong nga u shong 
ha itai i ing. 

Pa am-ne chong ha tei inj 
dohdit. 

U *pa a shong u ha i te i 
khian iung. 

234. Give this rupee to him . 

Ai kane ka tyngka ha n 

i 

1 

Ai tangka-nih he ju . , 

E kani ka tyngka ha u 
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Khassi (Wir), 

Palaung (and other Mon- Khmer 
Languages). 

English. 

Da lia i , 


214. "SVe went. 

Da lia hi 


215. You went. 

Da lia ie • • • 


216. They went. 

X>ia ft • 


217. Go. 

Dang lia . . . . 


218. Going. 

Dep lia . • • • 


219. Gone, 

I ai i tawiang^m 


220. What is your name ? 

Shi hymbaw i yrta nne n 
kruui. 



221* How old is this horse ? 

Katniah shngni tine tu 
Kashmir ? 


222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Shi hymbaw bai i hun tyrinai 
a ah ti sni u pa’m ? 


223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house. 

Dang ie da sh'ngui dhep ie 
a lie nge. 


224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

U hun u new nge shke phrai 
u ti ka para u. 


225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ti sni ah ka jin u kumi 
slang. 



226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the Whitehorse. 

Tai ka jin ti tympong u 

• •• *•• 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Da shoh 5 u hun u bon ot 
ie. 



228. I have beaten his sou 

1 with many stripes. 

A sbarni masaow u nuknai 
p'deng. 


229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Shkia a tiknai kurui ti poh 
ute u twia. 


230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Bap karong bare u para 
u ha ka para u. 


231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

I d5r ile a’phiah • . 


232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

U 'pa 0 skhia u ti te i hun 
sni* j 


233. My father lives in that 
Ismail house. 

Ai kane ka tyngka ti-5w • ! 

1 

• 

234. Give this rupee to him. 
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Engplish. 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 


236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me . . 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 

the village. 


Khassi (Stand. ini). 


Shim ia kito ki tyngka na u 


Shoh bha ia u, bad teh ia de 
u da u tyllai. 

Tong um na ka pukri^ 


Nang iaid haphrang jong 
nga. 

U khynnah png no u ba 
bud nadin jong phi ? 

Na no phi la thied ia kata ? 


Na ubtk shong dukan sha 
shnong. 


Khassi (Lyng-ngam). 

Thom tangka am-nam ju-tu 

Rip dam riang se ju, bad 
khom ae ju ba lyng k’nao. 

Tong gum am 'um-thleO . 

Dih hih-ylliang Smb’-ne 

U khOn-dinj jong iak wan 
ha bandon am-phiaw ? 

Am-net phiaw thoh ukydu ? 
Am chong dukhan ha j’nong 


Khaasi (Syutcng). 


Him noh kitu ki tyngka na 
u. 


Sympat u haba jem hop, te 
khum wot u da u tylle, 

Tong um na thln-um . 

Lai ha phrang 6 

U jong u i n khynnah u 
wa bud nadin mi ? 

Nei-i thied phi ka tu ? 

Na n badai dukan na 
shnong. 


the following columns (^um^ihledi 


* Wells are not used in the Ehasi Hills — pukri is Bengali and means ‘tank *. The words for well in 
ihlu'um, khlotc^am) mean water-hole and correspond to a Standard thliwum, which is not however in use. 
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Kliasu (War). 

PalanDg (and other Mon* Khmer 
Languages). 

English. * 

Them noh ite i tyngka ti-ew. 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

. 

Sympat ew te ej em u phlir 
te kdoh bed ew da u tarni. 

, t 

••• ««. 236. Beat him well and bind 

, him with ropes. 

Pnh am ti khlow-am 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Lia ti phrang nge . . j 

23S. Walk before me. 

1 i 

TJ hymbo kiai n le abeh di i 
trai’m ? - 

— 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

^ Ti kiai kti hi ei-ie ile 

j 



240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

! ^ , 1 

Ti u adui dukan ti ehnoug i 

1 


241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


. 
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SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 


The Siamese-Chinese family of Indo-Chinese languages includes Tai, Karen, and 
Chinese. Of these, Tai is the only one '^rliich falls •within the limits of the present Survey. 
Karen is spoken in Burma, and Chinese is not a vernacular of British India. 

Tai is a group of languages, including Siamese and Lao of Siam, Lii and Khun of the 
trans-Salwin Shan States, Shan of Burma and Yiin-nan, and Ahom, Khamti, and other 
dialects of Assam. As the languages of Burma do not form a part of our present inquiries, 
the Assam Tai languages are the only ones which wiU be considered in detail in the 
following pages. 
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Tai Group. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The Tai or Sham languages all belong to the Siamese-Chinese family of the Indo- 
Chinese forms of speech. They hence show many points of contact with Chinese. 

The signification of the word ‘ Tai which is used by all branches of the Shams except 
the Siamese, is unknown. The Siamese change the first letter to Th, pronouncing the 
word ‘ Thai ’ and giving it the meaning of ‘ free ’. This appears to be a modification of 
the original word to commemorate some prominent event in their early history. The 
word ‘ Siam ’ is most probably an Anglicism of the Portuguese or Italian ‘ Sciam which 
is an attempt to write ‘ Sham ’. The origin of the word ‘ Sham ’ or, as the Burmese 
pronounce it, ‘ Shan ’ itself is as yet an unexplained riddle. I shall henceforth employ 
the Burmese spelling of the name. 

The Tai^ race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widely spread 
of any in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and even in parts beyond the Peninsula, and it is 
certainly the most numerous. Its members are to be found from Assam to far into the 
Chinese province of Kwang-si and from Bangkok to the interior of Yiin-nan. Perhaps 
they extend even further. As will be seen, the various forms of languages spoken by 
them fall into two closely connected groups, a Northern and a Southern. The former 
includes Khamti, Chinese Shan, and Burmese Shan, together with the ancient Ahom 
language now extinct ; and the latter includes Lao and Siamese. They have seven dis- 
tinct forms of written character — the Ahom, the Cis-Salwin Shan, the Khamti, and 
the Tai Man (^Chinese Shan), the Lii and Khiin (trans-Salwin Shans), the Lao, and the 
Siamese. 

As a rule the languages of each group are mutually comprehensible amongst them- 
selves, but the two groups differ somewhat widely. At the same time Ahom (which is 
Northern) contains many forms which have been lost in the modern languages of the 
group, but which still survive in Siamese (which is Southern). The greatest bar to mutual 
intelligence is said to be that the tones of the same word in different languages do not 
always correspond. 

South-Western China was the original home of the Tai people, or rather was the 
region where they attained to a marked separate development as a people. Prom thence 
they migrated into Upper Burma. According to Dr. Cushing, these migrations began 
about two thousand years ago. Probably the first swarms were small and were due 
rather to restlessness of character than to exterior force. Later, however, larger and more 
important migrations were undoubtedly due to the pressure of Chinese invasion and con- 
quest. A great wave of Tai migration descended in the sixth century of our ei‘a from the 
mountains of Southern Yiin-nan into the Nam Man or Shweli Valley and the adjacent 
re‘'ions, and through it that valley became the centre of Shan political power. The early 
history of the Shans in Burma is obscure. A powerful kingdom grew up called Wiing 
Man Long. Its capital was originally Se Lan, about thirteen miles east of the modem 

> Much of what follows is based on Messrs. Scott and Hardiraan's 0 / Upper Burma and the Shan States, 

Rangoon, 1900. 
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Nam Kham on the Shweli, but in 1204 A.D. was moved to the present Miing Mau.^ 
From the Nam Man the Shans spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into 
the present Khamti region, and west of the Irrawaddy into all the country lying between 
it, the Chindwin, and Assam. Centuries later they overran and conquered Assam itself. 
Not only does tradition assert that these Shans of Upper Burma are the oldest branch of 
the Tai family, but they are always spoken of by other branches as the Tai Long, or 
Great Tai, while the other branches call themselves Tai Noi, or Little Tai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Yun-nan gradually pressed south wai-ds, 
but the process was slow. It was not until the fourteenth century of our era that the 
Siamese Tai established themselves in the great delta of the Menam, between Cambodia 
and the Mon country. 

The power of the Burmese Shans reached its climax in the closing years of the thir- 
teenth century, and thereafter gradually decayed. The Siamese and Lao dependencies 
became a separate kingdom under the suzerainty of Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam. 
Wars with Burma and China were fi’equent and the invasions of the Chinese caused great 
loss. At the commencement of the seventeenth century Shan history merges into Burmese 
history, and the Shan principalities, though they were always restive and given to fre- 
quent rebellions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the 
Burmans. Henceforth, the Shans must be considered under four sections. 

These are ; — (1) the South-Eastern Shans ; (2) the South-Western Shans ; (3) the 
North-Eastern Shans ; and (4) the North-Western Shans. 

(1) The South-Eastern Shans include most of those settled east of the Salwin. 
Amongst them are the Siamese, the Lao, and the Lii and Khiin. Less subject to 
Burmese control, they have been more favourably circumstanced for preserving their 
national characteristics. Consequently, both in dialect and written character, the dif- 
ference between the Tai east and west of the Salwin is very marked, much more so than 
between the Southern and Northern Shans of the Irrawaddy basin. 

(2) The South-Western Shans are those occupying the Southern Shan States. The 
Tai came there much later than they did to the northern portion of the country occupied 
by them. They also came much earlier under the influence of the Burmese. They need 
not occupy us further. 

(3) The North-Eastern Shans are what are generally known as Chinese Shans or Tai 
Man. They occupy the part of Y iin-nan which bulges westwards towards the Irrawaddy. 
The hulk of them are Chinese subjects. The frontier line between them and the North- 
Western Shans may be taken as the Eiver Shweli, and practically bisects the old Man 
Shan kingdom. 

(4) The North-Western and the North-Eastern Shans may together be called the 
Northern Shans. There are a few dialectic differences between the forms of speech 
used by the Northern and by the South-Western Shans, but the language is practically 
the same. The North-Western Shans are most directly connected with the present 
inquiry, as from them came the Shans of Assam, with whom alone this Smwey imme- 
diately deals. They are spread over the North of Burma proper from Manipur and 
Assam to Bhamo. They were completely subjugated by the Burmese, and have become 

^ All t}i 6 S 0 places, except Se Xj&n, will be found on plate 30 of Constable's Hand Atlas of India* Miing Man (written 
‘ Mftingmaw ) will be found exactly on the 24th parallel of latitude. The Shweli audHani Hhfim (written ' Namkam ’) will b© 
f jund just below it. 
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largely assimilated to them. They have also suffered much from the attacks of the 
Kachins. These uould have finished what the Burmese began if it had not been for the 
British annexation, and the North-Western Shans would have disappeared as completely 
as the Ahoms in Assam. Shans are still found for a hundred miles or so north of Miina’ 
Kang (Mogaung), but their villages are few in number, and most of the Tai have fled 
before Burman oppression and Kachin invasion. Among them we must mention the 
Khamtis, whose home in Upper Burma is still practically unexplored, and about whom 
little is known. British influence has not yet been directly established. There are a 
couple of small Khamti States along the upper course of the Chindwin near the Manipur 
frontier, named Shang-shiip and Singkaling, and there is a larger settlement close to the 
north-east corner of Assam, beyond the Lakhimpur frontier. The migration of the 
Khamtis into Assam will be dealt with subsequently.^ 

We are now in a position to trace the entry of the Tai into Assam. The Linguistic 
Survey does not extend to Burma, and hence all that precedes is only introductory to the 
remarks on the real subject of investigation. The earliest Tai immigrants into Assam 
were the Ahoms, of whom I take the following account (with a few verbal alterations) 
from lilr. Gait’s Beport on the Census of Assam for 1891, pp. 280 and ff. : — 

The Ahoms are the descendants of those Shans who, under the leadership of Chukapha, crossed the Patkoi 
about 1228 A.D. (or just’ about the time when Kublai Kaan was establishing his power in China), and entered 
the upper portion of the province, to which they have given their name.® The Ahoms were not apparently a 
very large tribe, and they consequently took some time to consolidate their power in Upper Assam, They were 
engaged for several hundred years in conflicts with the Chutiyaa and Kacharis, and it was not till 1540 A.D. 
that they Anally overthrew the latter, and established their rule as far as the Kallang. The power of the 
Chutiyas had been broken, and their king slain, some forty years earlier. In 1562 A.D. , the Koch king, Nar 
Xarayan, who was then at the zeuith of his power, invaded their territory, and in the following year he 
inflicted a decisive defeat on them and sacked their capital. Subsequently, the Koch kingdom was divided into 
two parts, and as its power declined, that of the Ahoms increased, and the Rajas of Jaintia, Dimarua, and 
others, who had formerly been feudatories of Bigwa Singh, acknowledged the suzerainty of the Ahoms. The 
Musalmans on several occasions invaded their country, but never succeeded in permanently annexing it. A 
Pathan named Turbuk led an army as far as Kollabar in 1506, and defeated the Ahoms there, but was in 
his turn beaten and chased as far as the Karat oy a. The next invasion was led by Saiyad Babakar and 
Satrajit in 1627, but was equally unsuccessful. Their army was cut up, and the Ahoms established their sway 
as far as Gauhati. In 1663 A.D. Mir Jumla invaded the country with a large army, and after some Aghting 
took the capital. The Ahom Raja fled eastwards, and worried the Musalmans by a constant guerilla warfare 
during the rains. This, together with the difAculty of obtaining supplies, the extreme unhealthiness 
of the climate, and the consequent heavy mortality among his troops, who threatened to mutiny, made 

1 For further infoimation regarding the Tai in Upper Burma, the reader is referred to the admirable monograph on 
the Shan States and the Tai in Vol. i, Pt. i, pp, 1S7 and ff. of the Gazetteer of Upper Biiima and the Shan States 
already referred to. Nearly the whole of what precedes is made up of quotations from it, and can claim no originality. 

* Many different derivations of the name of the province have been suggested, and some of these ignore the undoubted 
fact stated above, viz.y that the country derives its name from the Ahoms, and not the Ahoms from the country. The old 
iiame for the country conquered by the Ahoms was Saumarpith. Prior to the advent of these Shans, the term Assam or 
Ahom was unknown, and when it is first met with, it is found as the designation by which they were known to the people of 
the West. Thus, in the manuscript Purushnameh of Raja Lakhi Narayan Kuar of Hauli Mohanpur, we find it stated 
that Nar Narayan took an army to attack “ Asam/’ that '* Asaoi fled, eventually became tributary, etc. So also in the 
Padisliahidmeh it is stated that “Asam** borders on “ Hajo ” (Kamrup and Goalpara) and refers to the people of the 
country as Assamese. In Fathiya i 'Ibriyah it is stated that the inhabitants belong to two races, the Assamese and the 
KuHta (Kalita). There can, I think, be no doubt that the word was first applied to the Ahoms, and subsequently to the 
country they conquered. Its use was afterwaids extended by us and made to include the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and when the Province, as now constituted, was formed in 1874, the word was given a still more extended meaning, and now 
stands for the whole of the Chief Commissioueiship, including the Surma Valley and Hill Districts. 

How the name came to be applied to the tribe is still unknown. The explanation usually ofiered, that they are called 
^ A-sama * (the Sanskrit word meaning ‘peerless') by the Morans and Borahis, whom they conquered, on account of their 
skill in ruling, is based on the assumption that these tribes had abandoned their own Indo-Chinese dialects more than eWht 
hundred years ago, an assumption which is clearly erroneous. [According to some, the last syllable of Asam is simply ‘Sham * 
or ‘ Shan.’ In that case ‘ Ahom ’ would be an Assamese corruption of ‘ Asam G. A. G.J 
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Mir Jumla glad to patch up a peace, which he did, and retreated rapidly to Bengal, where he died shortly 
afterwards. The Ahoms then again took Gauhati, and made the Koch kings of Mangaldai and Beltola 
their tributaries. They defeated another Alusalman array led by Raja Rum Singh, and eztended their 
boundary to the Alonass. The Ahoms were then at the height of their power ; all the minor rulers of the 
country acknowledged their supremacy, and even the l!)adas, Miris, and other hill tribes desisted from 
raiding on their subjects. But even then the decline was at hand. They had for some time hankered after 
Hinduism, and the Eajas had for years been in the habit of taking a Hindu as well as a Shan name. Even- 
tuaUy Rudra Singh, alias Chukmngpha, who became king in 1695, resolved to make a public profession of 
Hinduism. He was too proud to become the disciple of a subject, and so sent for K|ishna-rum Bhattacharjya, 
a Sakta Gosain of Nadia. The Gosain came, but the Raja hesitated to take the final step, and died in J 714 
while still unconverted. His son Sib Singh succeeded him, and became a disciple of Kritohiia-iara, who was 
allowed to occupy the temple of Kamakhya. In his reign the seeds of future dissension were sown by the 
persecution of the Moamarias, while the pride of race, which had hitherto sustained the Ahoms, began to dis- 
appear, and those who had failed to embrace Hinduism were looked upon as a separate and lower class, instead 
of being respected as members of the ruling tribe. At the same time, their habits began to change, and instead 
of being like barbarians but mighty Kshattrijas, they became, like Brahmans, powerful in talk only.’' Pa- 
triotic feeling soon disappeared, and the country was fi.lled with dissensions, chief amongst which was the 
rebellion of the Moamarias, which was followed by the revolt of the Koch kings of Dairang. Captain Welsh 
was deputed by Lord Cornwallis to help the King Ganri-nath Singh, who was then being besieged at Gauhati, 
and with his aid he was once more freed from his enemies. At this juncture, Sir John Shore succeeded to the 
Governor-Generalship, and one of his first acts was to recall Welsh (1794 A.D.) after whose departure the 
country was given again over to anarchy. The aid of the Burmese was then invoked (1S16 A.D.) and the 
latter remained in the country until 1824, when they were driven out by our troops, and the country was 
annexed. 

The Ahoms hare left at least two important legacies to Assam, the sense of the 
importance of history, and the system of administration. The former will be briefly 
dealt with when I treat of the literatures of the Tai languages. I base the followin'^ 
account of the system of Ahom administration on what we are told in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. 

It was not the soil, so much as the cultirators of the soil, that were regarded as 
the property of the Ahom State. The entire scheme of administration was based upon 
the obligation of personal service, due from every individual. Each male inhabitant 
above the age of sixteen years was denominated a pdik, and was enlisted as a member of 
a vast army of public servants. Three made up a got, and one from each got 
was, in theory, always on duty. A larger division, called a khel, consisted of twenty gots, 
at the head of which was a hdra. Over each hundred gots was a saikyd and over each 
thousand gots a Jiamrl. The whole population, thus classified into regiments and 
brigades, was ready to take the field on the shortest notice. Eut this system was not only 
used for military purposes; it supplied also the machinery by which puljlic woi’ks were 
conducted, and the revenue raised. Every was liable to render personal service to 
the Eaia, or to pay a poll-tax if his attendance was not reqirired. The Ahom princes were 
efficient administrators, hut hard taskmasters. It was by the ixlik organization that they 
were able to repel the Muhammadan invaders, and to construct those great public works 
still scattered throughout the Province in the form of embankments and tanks. But the 
memory of this system of forced labour has sunk so deep into the minds of the native 
population, that at the present day it is reckoned a badge of servitude to accept emplov- 
ment in public works. Our civil officers find it very difficult to attract labour even by 
high wages. 

The change of the speech of the Ahoms into Assamese can be very clearly traced. 
Their earlier Ahom copper-plate inscriptions were in the Ahom language and character. 
Is ext they appear in a biglot form, and finally in Assamese or Sanskrit. IThen the kings 
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began to take Hindu officials tlie court language at first continued to be Ahom, but it 
was gradually supplanted by Assamese, and now Ahom is known by only a few priests.^ 

The followiuar account of the Kbamtis is based on the late Mr. E. Stack’s note on 
pages 84 and ff. of the Census Report of Assam for 1881, on Mr. Gait’s note on page 283 
of the similar report for 1891, and on Captain P. R. Gurdon’s article On the Khdmtls, in 
Volume xxvii(1895) of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, pages 157 and ff. 

The Khamtis were originally a North Shan tribe whose head- quarters appear to have 
been round iVIiing Kang (Mogaung) in Upper Burma. Miing K&ng was the last of the 
Northern Shan States (commonly called the kingdom of Pong) to maintain a condition of 
semi-independence, and was finally conquered by the Burmese King Alomphra in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. After the capture of Mung Kang a number of Khamtis 
migrated north, and settled in a vaUey high up the Irrawaddy in latitude 27° and 28° north, 
eastwards of the frontier of Lakhimpur. This country was known to the Assamese as 
Bor Khamti or Great Khamti Land. Captain Wilcox visited it in 1826, and found the 
Khamtis living in the midst of an alien population, the descendants of races whom their 
ancestors had subjugated. Their kinsmen, the Ahoms, had long been settled in Eastern 
Assam, and gave them permission to establish themselves on the Tengapani River. 
Before long they rose against the Ahom king, and ejected the Governor of Sadiya, the 
Khamti chief taking his place. Being unable to oust him, the Ahoms recognised the 
latter as governing on their behalf. This occurred eaidy in the nineteenth century. 
During his rule the Khamtis reduced the local Assamese to slavery, and it is probably 
owing to the discontent caused by our releasing these slaves that they reljelled in 1839 
A.D. They succeeded in surprising the Sadiya garrison, and in murdering Colonel White, 
who was in command there, but were eventually defeated and scattered about the 
country. During the following year many of them returned to their former home in 
Bor Khamti, while the remainder were divided into four parties and settled in different 
parts of the Lakhimpur District. In 1860 a fresh colony, numbering three to four 
hundred people, came and settled in Assam. In 1891, the total number of Khamtis in 
the Province was 3,040. They are Buddhists, and are far more civilised than most of the 


' I am indebted to Mr, Gait for the following details regarding the ousting of the Ahom language by Assamese, 
Brahmans began to obtain office at the Ahom court, chiefly as Jeatahis or envoys, early in the seventeenth century, but Ahom 
was still the means of oommnnication between the king and his ministers. At the time of the Muhammadan invasion in 16d2 
the Ahoms would still accept food from persons of any caste, and would eat all kinds of flesh, except that of human beings, 
whether of animals that had been killed or that had died a natural death. Gadadhar Singh (1681-96) was a friend of the 
Sakta Hindus, and persecuted Vaishnavas who had then spread over the land. We have seen how Hudra Singh (1696-1714) 
sent for a Hindu priest, and how his son and successor, Sib Singh, formally adopted Hinduism. During this king’s reign 
Hinduism became the dominant religion, and the Ahoms who did not accept it were looked upon as a degraded class. The 
influence of the Deodhais, or priests ot the old Ahom religion, revived for a time about 1775. Similarly, Assamese, as a 
language, began to oust Ahom about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and from about 1720 it was no longer necessary 
for Hindu, office-seekers to learn the latter language. It probably remained the spoken language of the Ahoms themselves 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century, and of the Deodhais for about fifty years longer. Even among the latter, 
it has been a dead language for over fifty years, and the number who still retain a decent knowledge of it is extremely limited, 
being barely a dozen all told. 

The completeness with which the Ahom language was ousted is remarkable. There are now barely fifty words in com- 
mon use which can be traced to an Abom origin. The reason probably is that the Ahom people always formed a very small 
proportion of the population of the Assam Valley, and that, as their rule expanded and other tribes were brought under their 
control, it was necessary to have some lingua franca. The choice lay between Ahom and Assamese, The latter, being an Aryan 
language, had the greater vitality, and the influence of the Hindu priests was also strongly in its favour. The latter alone 
would probably not have sufficed. In Manipur, where there was no indigenous population speaking an Aryan language, the 
people became enthusiastic Hindus without giving up their native language, although that language, unlike Ahom, was 
unwritten, and a character in which to write it had to be invented by the Brahmans. 
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other Shan tribes of Assam. They have their own priests, and tliese, as well as a large 
propoition of the laity, are literate. The Khamti language closely agrees with Jsorthcni 
Shan. A large proportion of the vocabulary is common to the two languages. The 
alphabets are nearly identical. It will be remembered that the Ahoms, unlike the Kham- 
tis, have become Hinduised, and are no longer Buddhists. 

The Phakials or Phake are said to have left Miing Kang for Assam about 1760 
A.D., immediately after the subjugation of the kingdom of Pong by Alomphra. Before 
entering Assam they dwelt on the banks of the Turungpani Eiver, and were thus appar- 
ently near.neighhours of the Tairongs. On reachiug Assam, they at first resided on the 
Buri Dihing, whence they were brought by the Ahoms, and settled near Jorhat in the 
present district of Sibsagar. When the Burmese invaded Assam, they and other Shan 
tribes were ordered to return to Miing Kang, and they had got as far as their old settle- 
ment on the Buri Dihing when the Province was taken by the British. Their language 
closely resembles Khamti, and, like the Khamtis and Tairongs, they are Buddhists. They 
seldom marry outside their own community, and, as this is very small, their physique is 
said to be deteriorating. They are adepts in the art of dyeing. At the Census of 1891 
the total strength of the Phakials was only 565, all of whom inhabited the sadr subdivi- 
sion of the Lakhimpur District.^ 

Nora is the name by which the Miing Kang Shans are known to the Ahoms, and 
frequent references are made to them under that name in the Ahom chronicles. The 
persons known to us as Khamjangs or Kamyangs, are a section of that race, who formerly 
resided on the Patkoi Bange, but who, like so many of their congeners, were driven to 
take refuge in Assam at the begirming of the nineteenth century by the oppression of the 
Kachins. 

In the Asdm Buranji we read that the Ahoms were attacked by the Nagas on their 
way over the Patkoi at a place called Khamjang, and it may be that this place was also 
the early settlement of the section of the Noras who were subsequently known by that 
name. The number of Noras counted at the Census of 1891 was 751 (including Kham- 
jangs). Nearly all of them live in the Jorhat Subdivision of Sibsagai-.^ 

We have seen that the Northern Shans were always spoken of by the other branches 

of the family as the ‘ Tai Long ’ (cxfo^Sj or ‘ Great Tais ’. In Shan the letters I and r 

are freely interchanged, so that another form of the name is ‘ Tai Bong ’. One section 
of the Shans who at various times entered Assam has retained this name, and its members 
are now known as Tairongs, Turungs, or Sham {i.e., Shan) Turungs. They are said to 
have immigrated into the Province less than eighty years ago. Their own tradition is that 
they originally came from Mung-mang Khau-shang on the North-East of Upper Burma, 
and settled on the Turungpani Biver, which took its name, ‘ the Tai-Bong Water ’, from 
them. While there, they received an invitation from the Noras, who had preceded them 
and had settled themselves at Jorhat, and in consequence they started across the Patkoi 
en route for the Brahmaputra Valley. They were, however, taken prisoners by the 
Kachins, and made to work as slaves, in which condition they say that they remained for 
five years, but really, probably, for a much longer period. They were released by 


' The above information is based on the account of the tribe contained in Mr, Gait’s Census Report, pages 2S3 and ff. 
* The above is based on the note on page 284 of Mr. Gait’s Censns Report. 
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Captain Neufrille, along with nearly six thousand Assamese slaves, in 1826, and continued 
their journey to the Jorhat Subdivision, where they are still settled. During their 
servitude to the Kachins they entirely forgot their own language, and now only speak that 
of their conquerors, Singpho. They have, however, still a few books in their own 
language, which is practically the same as Khamti. 

The Noras profess to look down on the Tairongs because they intermarried with the 
Kachins during their captivity, but the difference between the two tribes is very slight. 
Tairongs profess to intermarry with Noras, Khamtis, and Kachins, but, although these 
tribes would accept Tairong girls as wives, it is not likely that they would allow^airongs 
to marry their own daughters. The number of Tairongs counted at the Census of 1891 
was 301.^ 

The Aitons or Aitonias, also called Sham Doaniyas, or Shan interpreters, are said to 
have been the section of the Shans at Miing Kang which supplied eunuchs to the royal 
seraglio, and to have emigrated to Assam to avoid the punishment to which, for some 
reason, they had been condemned. There are two small settlements of this tribe, one in 
the Naga Hills and the other in the Sibsagar District. They are Buddhists, and their 
priests come from the Khamti villages in Lakhimpur. The number of Aitons counted 
at the census of 1891 was 163, hut there were probably more, who were returned simply 
as Slians.* 

From the foregoing it will appear that there were two distinct classes of Tai immi- 
grants into Assam, both belonging to the Northern Shan tribes. The first immigration was 
that of the Ahoms, who entered Assam in the twelfth century A.D. as conquerors, and 
gave their name to the country. The second consisted of a number of small clans who 
came into Assam at various times between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth century, not as conquerors, but as refugees from the oppression of the 
Bmmese and the *Kachins. Of these the Khamtis were the earliest and most important, 
and the others were small bodies of a few hundred people each, all closely connected with 
them, and speaking the same language. One of them, however, the Tairong, passed 
through a course of slavery on its route, and has abandoned its own language in favour 
of that of its masters, the Kachins. In the few points in which Khamti differs from the 
Shan of Burma, the other modem Tai languages of Assam partly agree with Khamti. 
The language of the early Tai invaders,— the Ahoms— has now died out, and the 
Ahoms are now completely Hinduised. The other Tai tribes of Assam have hitherto 
preserved their Buddhist religion. 

The languages spoken by the Tai people fall into two groups, which we may caU, for 
convenience, the Southern group and the Northern group. 

The Southern group includes all the languages of the tribes whom I have classed 
above as South-Eastern Shans, i.e., those who have settled east of the Salwin. It 
includes Siamese and Lao, and also two varieties of the latter known as Lu and Khiin. 
Lao is spoken throughout the country situated between the Salwin and Mekong Bivers, 
and between the 19th parallel of north latitude and the northern boundary of the kingdom 
of Siam. Siamese, which does not differ widely from Lao as a spoken language, is 
co-extensive with the kingdom of Siam. Lii and Khiin are spoken in Kainghung and in 
Kaingtung and the adjacent districts respectively. They form a link between the Northern 


* Most of the above is based on the note on patje 2S4 of Mr. Grait’s Census Report. 
^ The above is taken from page 285 of Mr. Gait's Report. 
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.i?ind Southern Tai languages, but are nearer to the latter than the former. The Lao 
alphabet is derived from the Mon and closely related to it is that of Lii. The Siamese 
alphabet is said to be a modified form of the Bali of Cambodia. It was invented in the 
year 1125, in the reign of Eama Somdet, or about a hundred years before the invasion of 
Assam by the Ahoms. 

The lyorthern group includes a dead language, Ahom, together with Khamti and 
Shan proper. Ahom was the language of tbe Tai conquerors who first invaded Assam 
in the year 1228 and ruled it with varying power till the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Ahftms have long been completely Hinduised, and their language has for many years 
been extinct as a spoken tongue, but a considerable literature in it is still extant. It has 
an alphabet of its own, which is an archaic form of that used at the present day by the 
Khamtis and Shans of Burma, but is much more complete; We are not in a position to 
say that it is certain that Khamti and Shan are actually descended from Ahom, but it is 
very probably the case, and without any doubt whatever Ahom, if not the actual pro- 
genitor, must have been very closely related to him. It is of peculiar interest to the 
philologist, as it is, so far as I am aware, the oldest form of Northern Tai speech regarding 
■which we have any information. Khamti is spoken on the upper course of the Irrawaddy 
and its branches, also in Bor Khamti (Great Khamti Land), immediately to the east of 
Assam, and by four colonies in the Lakhimpur District of that Province. Shan is divided 
into three dialects, Northern Shan, Southern Shan, and Chinese Shan, or Tai Mau. 
Northern and Southern Shan occupy the territory between tbe mountains east of the great 
Burma plain and the Mekong Biver, and between the 19th and 23rd parallels of north 
latitude. Northern Shan is the language of the Northern Shan States, and Southern Shan 
that of the Southern Shan States. Northern Shan is closely allied to Southern Shan, 
indeed they form one language, with only slight differences of dialect. When they differ. 
Northern Shan is often in agreement with Khamti. Chinese Shan or Ta? Mau is spoken in 
the many small principalities which lie east and north-east of Bhamo and are tributary to 
China. It, too, appears to differ but slightly from the other two dialects of Shan proper. 
Mr. Needham is of opinion that almost all the words found in use in Khamti are quite 
different from those in use in Shan proper, but this is hardly borne out by the imperfect 
observations which I have been able to make. To me it seems as if the two languages were 
almost the same. Dialectic differences of course exist, but, so far as I can find out, little 
more. The grammars are nearly identical. As regards vocabulary, all I can say is that 
out of the first twenty words in Mr. Needham’s Khamti vocabulary, fourteen can at once 
be found in the same spellings and meanings in Dr. Cushing’s Shan Dictionary, and 
probably more would be found there if allowance were made for difference of orthography. 
Northern and Southern Shan have the same alphabet, which is closely connected with 
Burmese. Chinese Shan has two additional letters and also writes its character in a peculiar 
diamond-shaped way instead of making them circular, a thing which its writers attribute 

to Chinese influence. Thus, a Burmese Shan would write iha co and a Tai Mau would 

write it <x>. Bm’mese Shan tradition says that about 300 years ago, after the estab- 
lishment, or more probably the revival, of Buddhism, a Shan priest went down into the 
Burma country, learned Pali and Burmese, devised the present Shan alphabet, and 
translated some religious books into his own language. The Khamti alphabet closely 
resembles the Burmese Shan one, but some of the letters take divergent shapes. It is a 
mere local modification. 
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Tlie literature of the Shans of Burma is considerable, but it is chiefly religious. Some 
medical and historical works exist. All these are written in a rhythmical or poetical 
style often of an intricate construction, familiarity with which can only be gained liy 
special study. K.hamti and Ahom have also literatures. Little is yet known about their 
contents, except that that of Ahom is rich in history. The remarkable serieg of historical 
works which forms the glory of Assamese literature is no doubt due to the influence of the 
Ahoms. The Assamese word for a ‘ history ’ is bura»ji, which is an Ahom word, viz., 
bu-ran-ji, literally, ‘ ignorant-teach-store ’, ‘ a store of instruction for the ignorant.’ 

Before treating of the Tai languages separately it will be convenient to deal here, once 
for all, with some of their main typical characteristics. In giving examples, I shall, 
unless otherwise stated, take them from Ahom, the oldest form of the speech to which I 
have access. 

The Tone System. — Every true Tai word consists of one syllable. A word may 
consist of a vowel alone, e.g. d, wide ; of a vowel preceded by one or more conso- 
nants (an open syllable) e.g. (Ahom) bd, say ; trq, a rupee ; or of either of these followed 
by a consonant (closed syllable) e.g. dn, before; bdn, village ; khrdng, property. In the 
Northern Tai language which has the most complete alphabet, Ahom, there are eighteen 
vowels and twenty-three simple consonants, each of which may be combined with any 
of the eighteen vowels. So far as the specimens show, the only consonants which can be 
combined so as to form compounds with other consonants are I and r. The compounds 
which occur in the specimens are seven in number, viz., lehr, phr, mr, tr, hi, kl, pi. 

There are thus 23 -}- 7 = 30 simple and compound consonants which, so far as we know, 
can possibly precede each vowel, and (if we add the eighteen vowels which can stand by 
themselves) there are, so far as we know, 18 -f 30 X 18 = 558 possible open syllables in 
the Ahom language. 

There are only seven consonants, k, t, p, vg, n, w, and m, which can end a word. The 
possible number of closed syllables is therefore 558 X 7 = 3,906. The total possible 
number of words in Ahom is therefore 3,906 -f 558 = 4,464. In Khamti and Shan it is 
far less. This figure is really too large even for Ahom ; for though it is possible that r and I 
may combine with other consonants than those mentioned above, it is, on the other hand, 
certain that a great many of the possible combinations, of which we do know, do not form 
words. In order to check this statement, we may compare the Siamese language, the 
phonetic system of which closely resembles that of Ahom. In it the number of element- 
ary monosyllables is only 1,851. In Mandarin Chinese, with a less wide range of original 
sounds, it is less than a third of this. As this number is not sufficient to furnish all 
possible ideas, it follows that if all possible ideas have to be expressed in a Siamese-Chinese 
language, one and the same word must have several distinct meanings. This is actually 
the case. Eor instance, in Ahom, ‘horse,’ ‘dog,’ and ‘come’ are all indicated by the 
same word md. 

In order to indicate the difference in meaning in such cases a system grew up in the 
Indo-Chinese languages of pronouncing the same word in different ways according to its 
meaning. This system is called that of tones. Owing to Ahom being a dead language, 
and to its not having any graphic method of indicating the tone in which a word is to be 
pronounced in order to indicate its meaning, we cannot, at the present day, say wliat 
tones were in use for any particular word when it formed a member of the spoken 
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language. But we can take the closely allied Shan, which is still spoken, to furnish 
an example. 

In Shan* a word may be uttered with the lips partially closed, and is then said to 
have a closed tone ; or it may he uttered with the lips wide open, when it is said to have 
an open tone. ^ 

Moreover, each of these may be varied in five different ways, viz. : — 

1. The first tone is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising inflexion at 
the end. It is called the natural tone. 

2. The second toi^ie is a deep bass tone. It is called the grave tone. 

3. The third tone is an even one j in pitch, ]petween the first and second tones. It is 
called the straightforward tone. 

4. The fourth tone is of a more elevated pitch than the first tone, and is called the 
high tone. 

6. The fifth tone is abrupt and explosive. It is called the emphatic tone. 

As an example let us take the Shan word hhai. 

Spoken with a closed natural tone, it means * fat.’ 

» » grave „ „ ‘ egg.’ 

ti » straightforward tone, it means ‘ desire,’ ‘ narrate.’ 

,» ,j high tone, it means ‘ filth.’ 

3, 33 emphatic tone, it means ‘ mottled.’ 

„ an open natural „ „ * sell.’ 

liig^ 53 3, ‘ morass.’ 

emphatic „ „ ‘remove.’ 

Here we see that the word Hai is spoken with eight different tones, each with jv 
different meaning. un a 

Another good example is the Shan word hau. 

Spoken with a closed natural tone, it means ‘ I ’, the pronoun. 

3. 33 grave „ „ ‘be old.’ 

’* ’’ straightforward tone, it means ‘ nine,’ also ‘ a lock of hair.’ 

” » toiie, it means ‘ he indifferent to evil results by a spirit.’ 

33 33 emphatic tone, it means ‘ an owl.’ 

an open natural „ „ ‘a butea tree.’ 

„ grave „ „ ‘ complain of.’ • [ankle.’ 

„ straightforward tone, it means ‘ the leg from the knee to the 

33 33 1'0’163 it means ‘the common balsam plant.’ 

33 33 emphatic tone, it means ‘ a kind of mill.’ 

Here Aau has at least ten different meanings according to its tone. 

We may take one more example of tones from another Indo-Chinese lancma^^e the 
Annamitic. It is quoted from Vol. II, p. 31 of the late Professor Max Miiller^s Zectures 
on the Science of Language. Ba ba ha ha is said to mean, if properly pronounced, ‘ three 
ladies pve a box on the ear to the favourite of the prince.’ Ba with no tone means 
‘ three, with a grave tone means ‘ a lady,’ with a high tone means ‘ a box on the ear,’ and 

go^^htr^ ‘ ^ prince.’ Economy of vocabulary could hardly 

* Thw a.-connt ef the tones is condensed from Dr, Cushing’s Shan Dictionarj. • 
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It is a common belief that these isolating, monosyllabic, languages, are examples of 


the infancy of speech. It is sometimes said that they are in the * radical ’ stage, and that 
they may be expected to develop gradually into agglutinative and finally into synthetic 

tongues. So far, however, are they 

from being in their infancy, lhat the exact 

reverse is the case. They are languages 

in the last stage of decrepitude. That' they will 

all pass, and that some of them are now 

passing, through the agglutinative stage, may be 

admitted, but they have been there before. These monosyllabic words are worn down 
polysyllables, and these polysyllables were formed, just as we see polysyllables formed at 

the present day in other languages. 

by prefixes and suffixes. By constant attrition 

sometimes the prefix was rubbed down, leaving only a faint trace^f the changes in the 
main word which its presence had effected. Or, on the other hand, the word itself may 
be rubbed down, so that apparently the prefix alone remains. The following example of 
the vicissitudes which an Indo-Chinese word undergoes in its life in the different Indo- 
Chinese languages is taken from Professor Conrady’s work abovementioned. The original 

Indo-Chinese word was *rang, *rivg, or 

*rong, a horse. It has become in— 

Thochu, 

roh. 

Horpa, 

rhi, ryi* 

Milchanang, 

rung. 

Tibarskad, 

shung. 

Southern Chin 

thi. 

Gyarung, 

ho^roh. 

Manyak, 

ho^roh. 

Abor-Miri, 

})u*rt. 

Sokpa, 

ma~ri. 

Burmese^ 

m-rang. 

Singpho, 

gu*m~Tang, 

Jili, 

hha-m-rang. 

Mutonia, 

mart, mo^s. 

Chinese, 

‘ma, (old form) wo-r. 

Tai languages> 

ma. 

Miao-chi, 

ma, meij ta-mei, etc. 

Siyin, 

sTit^pu, 

Tangkhul, 

sha-puk. 

Chepang, 

»e~rang. 

Newari, 

sa-la. 

Pahi, 

ta^ro. 

Bodo, 

ko~raie 

Ao-Naga, 

ko-rr, (Possibly borrowed fronq Arjai>.) 

Angami Naga,. 

kioi-r, (Ditto.) 

Karen, 

Jca-se. 

Tibetan, 

T‘ta. 

Pwo-Karen, 

ihi. 

Sgau-Karen,. 

ka~tht, k-tha. 

Taungthu, 

thay. 

Khami, 

ta-phu. 

Sharpa, Murmi, 

ta. 

Tak-pa, 

ieh. 

Lepcha. Limbu, 

on. 

Lohorong, 

en. 

Balali, 

yen. 

Sangpeng^, 

yem-pa. 

•Mopt of tbe following is based on Conrady* 

8 £inf \ndvch\ne9is(*h.t Cauiotiv-Denomina* Id Sildung und*\}^ 
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A consideration of the above list vill show that in a great rnany languages; only the 
r of rang has survived. In others it has been changed to sh or s. In old Chinese, only the 
r remains with the prefix mo. The r tas been dropped in modem Chinese, and only the 
prefix seems to remain under the form ‘ma. 

Finally, in the Tai languages, with which we are immediately concerned, the like 
fate has befallen rang. Only the prefix mg appears to remain. Every trace of the 
original word, except perhaps the pronunciation of the g of the prefix, has disappeared. 
We can now understand how, in Ahom, the same. word mg means both ‘ horse ’ and ‘ dog.’ 

Moreover, Professor Conrady explains how the system of tones has arisen from this 
elision of prefixes, or o? the original word. It is not so much that, after the elision h^d 
taken place, the speakers found it necessary to distinguish between similar sounding 
words, and hence invented tones. The tones were automatic results of the elision of the 
prefixes. For instance, the prefix of a causal verb was s, which was originally an 
independent syllable. It first lost this character on account of the stronger stress 
naturally laid on the main word which followed it, and in compensation for this loss, the 
■following syllable was pronounced in a higher tone. When the prefixed s finally dis- 
appeared, the higher tone remained behind. We are hence enabled to say that certain 
tones indicate the earlier existence of certain prefixes. In other words, the origin of the 
system of tones is not based on arbitrary inflexions of the voice, but on a natural process 
of derivation. 

Couplets and Compounds. — As in other members of the Siamese-Chinese 
group of Indo-Chinese tongues, each Tai language is an isolating form of speech; that is 
to say it uses ‘ each element by itself, in its integral form.’ Each simple word is a monosyl- 
lable, which never changes its shape, which gives the idea of one or more root-meanings, and 
to which the ideas, supplied in Aryan languages by the accidents of declension or conjuga- 
tion, can be supplied by compounding it with other words possessing the root-mean- 
ings of the relations of place or time. 

Each monosyllabic word in these languages may have several meanings, and, as 
above described, these are primarily differentiated by the use of tones. 

But this tone system has not been found sufficient, and words are also differentiated 
by a system of compounding known as the formation of ‘ couplets.’ The system in its 
essence is this, — two different words, each with several different meanings, but possess- 
ing one meaning in common, are joined together, and the couplet thus formed has onlv 
the meaning common to the two. This system is characteristic of the Siamese-Chinese 
group of languages and should be carefully mastered. 

For instance,— take the words hhd and phdn. Khd, amongst its other significations, 
means (1) ‘slave’, (2) ^ ; jghdn, amongst its other significations, means (1) ‘an 

order’, (2) ‘poor’, (3) ‘sorrow’, (4) ‘cut.’ The couplet Jchd-phdn means ‘cut’, and 
nothing else, because ‘ cut ’ is the only meaning common to its two members. 

• Other examples of such couplets are,^ — 
pai-kd, go-go, to go. 

nung-tdncj, place-place, to place, to put on (clothes). 
tdng-lai, all-all, all. 

' mdn-khiin, rejoicing-rejoicing, happiness. 

• Here and elsewhere, unless otherwise stated, all examples are taken from Ahom. 
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Sometimes, in these couplets, only one 'word has retained its meaning, while the other 
W'ord has, in some particular language, lost its meaning and has become, what Dr. Cushing 
calls, a ‘ shadow word,’ the compound having only the meaning of the dominant word 
exactly as occurs in Chinese. Thus, the Shans say tdng-shin for ‘ a road ’ ; in w hich tcmg 
is the word which has retained its original meaning, while shin has lost it. So, in 
Ahom, we have fe-ngd, a goat, in which ngd (so far as I can ascertain) has now no 
meaning in this connexion, while by itself, also means a ‘ a goat.’ 

In some of these last couplets, the second member still retains a definite meaning, 
but has, so to speak, emptied itself of it in favour of the dominant member. 'J his is very 
commonly the case with words like dai, to possess ; place, and the like. Thus, — 
aiiy take ; aii-dai, to take, to collect, bring. 
hau, give ; haii-dai, give, give out and out. 

rai, lose, be lost ; rai-dai, to lose altogether, to he lost altogether, to die. 
hup, to collect ; hvp-bai, to store, 
to bind ; Jchdt-bai, io\>ixLd. 

Another form which these couplets take is the juxtaposition of two words, not of 
identical, hut of similar meaning, the couplet giving the general signification of both. 
Thus,— 

. large property ; cattle and small property; khr dug. ling, proptrij 

generally. 

nd, a field ; kip, a plot of land ; nd-Hp, a field. 

sho, complaint; khdm, word ; sho-khdm, a complaint in a court of justice. 

khan, price ; shii, buy ; aii, take ; khdu-shii, au, to buy and take, 

to buy. 

aii, take ; kin, eat ; ad-kin, to eat. 

Idt, say ; khdm, word ; Idt-khdm, to say. 

Idt-khdm, say; lau, address; lal-khdrn-lau, to address a superior. 
mil, time ; bdn, day ; mii-bdn, time, day. 

There are other couplets the members of which possess, not even similar, but 
altogether different meanings, the resultant couplet having a signification giving the com- 
bined meaning of the two. These correspond to W'hat would be called compounds in 
Aryan languages. Thus, — 

bdn, day, sun ; tuk, fall ; bdn-tuk, sunset, evening. 

aii, take ; mq, come ; aii-mq, fetch, bring. 

jdk, worthy ; bd, say ; jdk-bd, worthy to bo called. 

hdn, see, be seen ; dai, possess ; hdn-dai, become visible. In this way dai 
makes many potential compounds. 

rdng, to arrange; kdn, mutuality; rdng-kdn, consult. In this way kan makes 
many couplets iinp’ying mutuality. 

23d M, divide; A-d^, begin ; p^^-A’ds to begin to divide. In this way ^d« makes 
many inceptive compounds. 

had, give; oi, continuance; hail-oi, give or cause coniinvally. 

po, strike, be struck; m, be, remain; po-u, is striking, is being struck. In this 
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wav u performs the function of what, in Arjan grammar, we should call the 
Definite Present Tense. 

«, be ; jau, complete ; u-jau, was. In this way jau performs the fimction of 
what we should call the Past Tense. 

po, strike, he struck ; be ; jait,, complete ; po-u-jau, was striking, was being 

struck. In this way ii-jau performs the function of what we should call the 
Imperfect Tense. 

tl, place, hence, motion towards ; po, father ; tl-po, to a father. In this way ti, 
prefixed, performs the function of what we should call the Dative Case ; as 
giving also the idea of a place started from, it is also used in Shan to indicate 
the function of the Ablative Case. 

tl, place, hence, motion towards ; po, strike, be strack ; tl-po, shall strike, shall 
be struck. In this way ti, prefixed, also performs the function of what we 
should call the Puture Tense. In a Tai language, the idiom is exactly the 
same in both cases. 

pai, go ; nai, suddenness ; pai-nai, go unexpectedly. Here, as in the case of 
oi, nai performs the function of an adverb. 
hail, give, cause ; kin-lcUn {Uen), eat-drink ; haii-kin-klin, cause to eat and 
drink, feed ; so haii-oi-kin-klin, cause to continually eat and drink, feed 
regularly, pasture. 

Although these couplets only represent, each, one idea, the separability of their parts 
is always recognised. So much is this the case that when another word corresponding to 
what we should call a prefix, a sufldx, or an adjective is added, it is often given to both 
members of the couplet. Thus, khd-pMn means ‘ to cut,’ and khd-kdn-phdn-kdn means ‘ to 
begin to cut,’ kdn, meaning ‘to begin.’ So hit means ‘to do,’ miin-khiin, is ‘rejoicing,’ 
and hit-miin-hit-khiin, is ‘to do rejoicing,’ ‘to rejoice ’ ; mii-bdn, time, day ; ku, every ; 
ku~mu-ku-bdn, every day, always, often. 

Although these words usually appear in couplets, they sometimes appear in com- 
pounds of three or more words, in order to give the requisite shade of meaning. A good 
example is haii-oi-kin-klin, to pasture, given above. In such compounds, the connexion 
of ideas is not always plain. The following are examples : — 

kin-bd-di, very say good, called very good, excellent, best. 
khdn-mq-chdm, quick come swift, as soon as. 
khdm-mq-lau, word come speak, a word. 
phd-khrung-kldng , divide divide middle, a half. 
haii-aii-dai, give take possess, give fetch, fetch and give. 
au-rdp-dai, take bind possess, take (a person as a servant). 
jdng-haii-dai, be give possess, give. 
thdm-khdm-rd, ask word know, enquire. 

chi-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai, a finger-ring, explained as ‘jewel bind pure round 
place.’ The Shan for ‘ finger-ring ’ is, however, Idk-chdp, which is borrowed 
from the Burmese, and means, literally ‘ hand -insert.’ 

Finally, there are some compounds the meaning of each member of which has been 
entirely lost. Examples are, — 

mq-lcm-kin, at any time. 
pdn-ku, who (relative pronoun). 
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Inflexion. — In the Tai languages, all pure Tai words are monosyllables ; only words 
borrowed from foreign languages, like Tcdchdrl, a court-bouse, are polysyllabic. 

Every word, without exception, denotes, primarily, the idea of some thing, action, 
or condition, such as a man, a tree, striking, going, sleep, death, life, distance, propinquity, 
goodness, I, thou, be, she, it. 

Some of these words, such, for instance, as ‘tree,’ can only perform the 
functions of nouns substantive, or can only with difidculty be twisted into performing 
other functions. Other words, corresponding to what in Aryan languages we call 
‘verbal nouns,’ are capable of being easily used in other functions. Thus, if in 
Abom we wish to express the idea ‘ slept ’ we say ‘ sleep-completion if we wish to 
express ‘ sleeps,’ Ave say ‘ sleep-existence,’ and if we wish to express ‘ Avill sleep,’ we say 
‘ motion-towards-sleep.’ 

It will thus be seen that the processes of what we call declension and conjugation 
do not properly occur in xlbom, nor can we divide the vocabulary into parts of speech. 
The relations which, in Aryan languages, we indicate by these two processes of inflexion 
are in Abom indicated, partly by the position of the various words in the sentence, and 
partly by compounding words together. 

e cannot, properly speaking, talk of nouns and verbs, we can only talk of words 
X^erforming the functions of nouns or verbs. 

■When inflexion is formed by composition, most of the auxiliary words added to the 
main words have, as we have seen above, a definite meaning. In some cases, however, 
these auxiliary words have lost their meanings as original words, or, at least, we are not 
at present acquainted with them. In such cases we may talk of these auxiliary words 
as performing the functions of sufldxes or prefixes. 

As an example of the preceding, let us take the way in which the word bai, placing, 
may be treated. 

If we make it perform the function of what we call a noun, it means, ‘ a placing’, 
‘a putting’ (e.g., of a ring on a finger); or, ‘putting (in a safe place),’ hence ‘watch- 
ing,’ ‘ taking care of ’. 

But the idea of ‘ putting’ includes the idea of laying down or putting on to some 
thing. Hence, bed comes to perform the function of a preposition, and may mean ‘ on ’ 
as in bed long, on hack, i.e., after. 

Again, if Ave wish it to perform the function of a verb the idea of ‘ placing ’ is 
treated as a verbal noun, ie. ‘to place.’ If, to this, Ave add the imperative suflSx shi, 
Ave get bai-shi, store. Aay, bai, by itself may he used as, what we should call, a present 
tense, and means ‘ he, she, it ’ or ‘ (they) place.’ If, with this, we compound the word 
hup, whose root idea is ‘ collecticn,’ we get hup-bai, collection-put, i.e., ‘ (they) save up.’ 

As to what function each word in a sentence performs, that is determined partly by 
custom. x4.1though, theoretically, CA'ery word may perform the function of any part of 
speech; in practice, such is not the case. Some, such as po, a father; riin, a house; ban, a 
day, are, hy their nature, confined to the function of substantives. Some are usually either 
adjectives or verbs, such as phiik, whiteness, hut usually either ‘ white,’ or ‘to be white.’ 

Others, such as ail, take ; hail, give, are in practice confined to the function of 
verbs, but others, like bai, aboA'e quoted, may perform any function. 
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Conjugation* — When a Tai word performs the function of a verb, it can, as it 
stands, be used for any tense, mood, or voice, thus. 

Tresent Time 'phrail kiin-phring dai hhati, how many persons possess {dai) rice. 

Tast Time man bd, he said. 

Future Time (Aitonia), kau po pai lau, I will go {pai) to (my) father (and) 
will say {Jau). 

Imperative mail khd-lik hai chdm doin, thou servant keep {bai) with, keep 
(me) with (thy) servants. 

Infinitive kau ban pai-kd Idk, I not went to steal (Idk), 1 did not go to 
steal. 

Ferbal Noun bai shaii'hing-jau-o (I) had performed watching {bai), I had 
watched. 

Past Participle bd ban, (on) the said day, on the day referred to. 

A.ctive Voice pdn-ku luk-ko rai-dai mail tdng~lai khdm, what son lost {rai~ 
dai) thy all gold, the son who lost all thy gold. 

Passive Voice mdn rai-dai, he was lost. 

Voice. — It follows from the above that there is no formal distinction between the 
Active voice and the Passive. The same word has either an active or a passive significa- 
tion according to the meaning required by the sentence. Thus, take kau po, which 
means ‘ I beat.’ On the other hand, kati-mai po means “ beats me,” that is to say ‘ I 
am beaten’. Here there can be no doubt that the latter sentence is to be construed 
passively, owing to kau-mai being in the accusative case. But, if we take the example 
given above, mdn rai-dai it means both ‘ he lost ’ and ‘ he was lost,’ and we can only 
gather that it is to be construed passively because the general sense of the context 
requires it. The idea of activity or passivity would not enter into the mind of an Ahom 
speaker at aU. He simply says ‘ he loss,’ and leaves the hearer to conclude as to what 
he means. 

Mood and Tense. — As already said, the bare word itself can be used for any tense, 
and is frequently so used, but, when this would lead to ambiguity, as it sometimes must, 
the accidents of mood and tense are expressed by the use of particles, the form of the 
main word never undergoing any change. It cannot be said that these are suffixed or 
prefixed to the word which performs the function of the verb, for they ai*e often widely 
separated from it. Thus take the sentence po-mdn pdn-kdn tdng-lai klirdng-ling kldng 
sMng pi ncmg jau, the-father begin-to-divide all property between two elder son younger 
son complete, i.e., the father began to divide his property between his elder and younger 
son. Here the word performing the function of a verb is pdn-kdn, divide-bcgin, and the 
particle indicating past time, is separated from it by six other words. In fact, in 
the Tai mind, these particles do not give past, present, or future time to any particular 
word in the sentence, but to the sentence as a whole. The above sentence would present 
itself to a Tai speaker’s mind something like this, ‘ the commencement of the division 
of the property by the father between the elder and younger son is an event done and 
completed.’ The word jati which I have called a particle of past time is really an inde- 
pendent word whose root idea is ‘ completion.’ How little jaii is really a verbal suffix, 
but really has a distinct meaning of its own, is well shown by the fact that we find it in 
clauses in which, by no process of ingenuity, we can discover the existence of any verbal 
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idea at all. Thus, rb pl-limg jau (Ahom specimeus, II, 3), literally, before year-one 
completion, i.e., (the cow which I bought) a year ago. The full sentence runs kau 
khdn-jau luk-tdm Bhmii-rdm rb pl-lilng jau. It is plain that the jau at the end of the 
sentence cannot refer to the verb khdn, buy, for that is already supplied with another 
jau suffixed to it. The final jau refers only to the final clause and must be represented 
in English bv ‘ ago.’ 

In the same way other particles which give the idea of tense have their own mean- 
ings. Thus «, the particle of present time, means ‘ existence ’ ; kd, another particle of 
past time probably means the ‘ place ’ from which action starts ; just as tl, the particle 
of future time means the ‘ place ’ to which the action is proceeding. 

Hence, too, as each particle affects the whole sentence, Tai languages can afford to 
be economical of their use. If in the same sentence there are many words performing 
the functions of verbs all in, what we should call, the same tense, then only one tense 
particle is supplied for all. Eor example, — •poi mdn-ko khiln cJidyn pai kd-mg tl po-,mdn 
jau, and he arise and go to the father complete, i.e., and he arose and went to his father. 
Here we must translate both kJiiin, arose, and pai-kd-mq, went, as if they were verbs in 
the past tense. But there is only one particle of past time, jau, and it refers to both 
the words performing the function of verbs. 

Order of words. — In most Indo-Chinese languages the most important help 
to distinguishing what function is performed by any word is the place which it occupies 
in relation to the other words in the sentence. Or, to put the matter differently, the 
meaning of a sentence is to be grasped from the order of the words which comprise it. 
Thus, let us refer again to the phrase quoted on p. 68 ha ha ha ha. We know from 
the tones that the words mean in order, ‘ three,’ ‘lady,’ ‘box on the ear,’ and ‘favourite 
of a prince,’ respectively. We know that the order of meaning is subject, verb, object, 
and therefore we are aware that it is the three ladies who boxed the favourite, and not 
that that delicate attention was paid to them by him. 

To take the simplest possible example from Abom. Kip means ‘husk,’ and khau 
means ‘ rice.’ Kip khau means ‘ husk of rice ’ and not ‘ rice of husk,’ because the rule 
is that when a word performs the function of a genitive, it follows the word which 
governs it. Hence, assuming that one of these words performs the function of a geni- 
tive, we must also assume that khau is the one that does so, and that it is governed by 
kip. In an Indo-Aryan language the order of the words Avould be exactly reversed. 
We should say ‘ dhdn-kd hhusdj not ‘hhusd dhdn-kdj and as the order of words in 
a sentence indicates the order in which the speaker thinks, it follows that (so far as the 
expression of a genitive is concerned) speakers of Tai languages think in an order 
difterent from that which presents itself to the mind of a speaker of an Indo-Aryan 
language. 

In the different members of the Tai languages customs differ as to the order of words. 
We may take the order of Avords customary in Siamese as that most characteristic of the 
Tai group. Shan and Khamti appear to have been influenced by Tibeto-Burman 
languages in this respect. In Ahom the order of words is altogether peculiar. In Siam- 
ese, the order of words is as in English, subject, verb, object. Adjectives follow the 
word they qualify (here differing from colloquial English), and genitives follow the 
words on which they are dependent. In Shan the rule about the object following the 

L 2 
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verb is not imperative, whereas in Khamti (which at the present day stands isolated 
amid a sea of Tibeto-Barman languages) the order is as in them, subject, object, verb. 
The order of words in an Ahom sentence will be discussed when dealing with that 
language. In all the languages, one rale is almost universal, that is, the jiosition of 
the adjective after the word it qualifies and of the genitive after the word which 
governs it. 

It may be pointed out that the typical Tai order of words— that given above for 
Siamese— is the same as that of Khassi, but is altogether opposed to the genius of Tibeto- 
Burman languages. 
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The Mutual Eelationship of the Tai Languages of Assam.— As already 
stated, these languages are all closely related to each other. Indeed, they should not be 
considered as languages, but as members of the group of Northern Shan dialects. Of 
these dialects, Khamti and the Northern Shan of Burma may be considered as the 
most n idely separated, though, in truth, even in this case, the distance between them 
is not great. Ahom is, of course, on an altogether different level. It belongs to a 
different layer of speech, and may be considered to stand in the position of parent to all 
the others. W e therefore put it for the present out of consideration. 

Khamti is most widely different from Burmese Shan because the Khamtis left 
Miing Kang a century and a half ago, and their language has had time to develop on 
independent lines. It has, too, retained archaic forms which have disappeared in its 
Mting Mau brother. For instance, in the alphabet, it still has the form for the letter 
ka which was originally borrowed from the Burmese, viz.,co, while in Mting Mau Shan, 
the letter has changed its form to ^ 

The other modern Assam Tai languages have come into their new home at much 
later times. They have thus retained more or less of the peculiarities of the language of 
their original habitat, though all have come to some degree under the influence of the 
more powerful Khamti. 

Tairong is the one which is most like Khamti. It is in fact almost the same dialect, 
the differences being hardly even tribal peculiarities. We have seen how nearly all the 
Tairongs lost their own language during their captivity among the Singphos, and the few 
that speak a Tai language at the present day have not improbably leamt it again from 
their Khamti relations, and have slightly modified it under the infiuence of dim tradi- 
tions of their old form of speech. 

The next nearest is Nora. It uses the Khamti alphabet, but has one letter, «, which 
has been lost by Khamti, but which existed in Ahom, and still also survives in Shan and 
Aitonia. Its vocabulary has more words which are peculiar to Shan than Tairong has, 
and its grammar often uses both Khamti and Shan forms (when they differ) indifferently. 
Thus, the Dative and the Ablative cases may be made after either the Khamti or the 
Shan fashion and so for the Future tense of verbs. 

Aitonia is the furthest removed from Khamti and the nearest to Shan. It still uses 
the Shan alphabet, although in the case of oue or two letters it has adopted Khamti 
forms. It uses Shan grammatical forms freely, but also does not disdain the correspond- 
ing Khamti ones. 

The number of people reported to speak these modem Tai dialects in Assam is as 
follows : — 


Dialect. 

"Where spoken. 

No. of speakers- 

Khamti 


• 

; Lakhimpur , . . . . 

2,930 

Phakial 

• 

• 

Lakhimpur . . . , , 

. 625 

Nora . 

• 

• • 1 

Sibsagar ..... 

300 

Tairong 


. : 

1 Sibsagar ..... 

150 

Aitonia 

• 

• 

j 

i Sibsagar and Xaga Hills , 

200 


Total 


4,205 
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These figures do not necessarily agree with the Census figures for the numbers of 
members of each tribe counted in 1891. The number of speakers of a language, and the 
number of members of the tribe which speaks it, do not usually agree. The figures for 
speakers of Khamti given above are those of the Census of 1891, reduced to round num- 
bers. Those for other languages are merely local estimates. 

I have been unable to get any specimens of Phakial, and hence can give no parti- 
culars about this dialect. 
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AHOM. 

As already several times stated, Ahom is air extinct lanfjna^e. It is reported that 
about a hundred people in the Sihsa!?ar District of Assam can speah it (much as Pandits 
can speak Sanskrit), but that it is not their vernacular. It is very doubtful if there are 
now so many. A full account of the Ahoms is o-iven in the general introduction to this 
group of languages. See pp. 61 and ff. 

The following grammatical sketch and vocabulary are based on the specimens 
attached, and their accuracy depends on the care with which the latter have been pre- 
pared. This task was performed by Babu Golab Chundra Bama, formerly the Ahom 
translator to the Assam Government, who is, I suppose, the only person alive who is 
familiar with both Ahom and English, the accuracy of the translation of the specimens is 
guaranteed by the inexliaustible kindness of Mr. E. A. Gait. I.C.S., who has gone through 
it with Babu Golab Chundra Barua, and has not only checked the meaning of ever}' 
syllable of this monosyllabic language, but has also supplied me with a valuable series of 
notes elucidating the many difficult points. I trust, therefore, that, in their main lines, 
the grammar and vocabulary annexed will be found to be accurate. I have departed 
from my usual custom in providing a vocabulary. It seemed to me advisable to do this 
on account of the little that is known regardin!? this interesting language. 

Alphabet. — The Ahom alphabet is an old form of that which, under various forms, 
is current for Khamti, Shan, Burmese, and Chakma. It is more complete than those of 
Khamti and Shan, but not so complete as those of Burmese and Chakma. It is to be 
ultimately referred to the alphabet in which Pali was written. 

The Ahom alphabet consists of forty-one letters, of which eighteen are vowels and 
twentv-three are consonants. Thev are given in the following table, together with the 
corresponding Khamti letters for the sake of comparison. 


Vowels. 


i 



Ahom. 

KhSmti. 

1 

w? 

1 


2 



3 

wn 


4 i 



5 


J? 

6 

)€ 

•a 

7 

i A 

] 



Power* 


I f7. In Ahom only used as a fulcrum for other 
! vowels. 

) 

! ■ 

3. 

t. e (as in met). 

V * 

i u. 


u 
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Vowels — contd. 


Ahom. 

! 

i 

Khamti. 

Power, 

8 

// 

C%^ 

e, as in 

9 


6 

e, as the ey in they. 

10 


C 

0 , as in often; the short sound of d, No. 17. 

' 11 



0 , as in note. 

12 

CO 


ii. 

13 

■><? 

p 


ai. 

14 



au, as in German. Like the ou in ‘ house *. 

15 



aii. Probably pronounced like the Norwegian ey. 

16 

yfo 

j?r 

in. 

17 

vft 


d, like the a in all ; the long sound of o, No. 10. 

18 


4 

oi, as in boil. 


Consonants. 


1 

Ahom. 

Khamti. 

Power. 

i 

w 

yn 

1 

cv> 

1 

1 

ka 

20 

K) 


kha. 

21 

O 07- 5 

• • • 

1 

gd (not in Khamti). 

22 

w 

• • • 

ghd (notin Khamti). 
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Cousouants — contd. 


1 

1 

Ahom. 

( 

KhamtI. 

Power. 

i 

23 


i 

1 ■ 

! 9?^a, as in 

24 

ro 

cO , 

cAa; in KhamtI sometimes has the power of the 
English t. 

1 

25 

w 


ja. In Khamti y. 

26 


i 

jJid (not in Khamti). 

27 



nd. Sometimes pronounced n or y. 

28 


1 

ta. 

29 

'W 

KP 

thd. 

30 


— 

\ dd (not in Khtoti). 

31 I 


— 

dkd (not in Khamti). 

32 



1 

1 nd. 

33 


«; 

pd. 

34 

zo 

ro 

phd. 

35 

1 ^ 

O 

ha, tva (final) (only w in Khamti) 

36 

f 


hha (not in Khamti). 

37 

V 

•a 

vtd. 

38 

(£ 


rd» 

39 

yo 


la. 

40 


tr\> 

shd. 

41 

n 

y* 

hd. 

■ ‘ m2 
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As regards the Vo'wels, the first, d , is considered in Ahona to be a consonant as 
in Siamese. It is used, much like the alif oi Hindostani, merely as a fulcrum for carry- 
ing the other vowels when they are initial. The vowel inherent in consonants is, as in 

Chakma, d, not a. Hence when stands at the commencement of a word, and. is 

followed by another consonant, it has the force of d. Thus, an. When a syllable 

is not a closed one, but ends in long d, the letter d (No. 3) must be written in full. Thus 

nd. by itself n ould mean nothing. 

The second vowel corresponds to the Sanskrit visarga. It occurs both in Shan 

and Siamese, hut not in Khamti. In Shan it is used as a tone sign, to indicate a high 
tone. In Siamese, it is used to indicate short vowels. InAhom, according to the present 
tradition, its pronunciation is the same as a (No. 3), and it is freely interchanged with 

it. Thus the word for ‘ to come ’ is written both and VI . I therefore transhterate 

it a. The vowel (No. 4) is pronounced both i and e. In transliterating the speci- 
mens I have indicated, so far as I could, every case in which it is pronounced e. I can 
find no rule for the pronunciation. 

Similarly the vowel (Nos. 7 and 11) has two sounds, those of n and d. When it 
is final, and has the o-prominciation, the letter O ’s added to it. But when it is medial, 

this O is dropped, so that there is no means of distinguishing between the two pro- 
nunciations. Thus, nu, but ^ O no. Both nun and non would he written 

I am not at all certain that this distinction in writing nu and no really exists. All that I 
can say is that it is what is done in the specimens here given. 

The other vowels (Nos. 12 and 16) w'hich end in O? also only retain this O when 
the vowel is at the end of the syllable. When it is medial, the O is dropped. 



The vowel '/Yb cm (No. 14) is often written WT S dw. Thus frs or 0 IccLU 
or kdw, I. This is always the case in Shan. Kau represents the correct pronunciation. 


i. 


J' ■ 

rating, (No. 15) 



In wT-iting, 'T)) (No. 15) and Ylb au (No. 14) are often confused; so that 

we find man, thou, often carelessly written or even V O . 

In the above table, the vowels are all given in their initial forms, i.e., attached to 


which, as already stated, is considered by the Ahoms to be a consonant. They 


can 
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be similarly attaclied to any other consonant. The following are examples : — 

M. 'ff di, ki, t'l. 


hi. 

le. r/l:^ 

'rStO 

niaii, 


me. 


khiii 


6 


r\ 

0 


»74n he, 
kai, 

khrin, 


rfi') ka, j mq, t/L ha, 'm. chd, 

yfi ku, rvb lu. yry ka, ^yvi^ la, o4ir^ 

o4/ pe, q/'frtl ko, po, rH.0 hu^ 

2 S ^ . S ^ 

rai, kau, T/v jati. Yl hail, 

n kJid^ 'IM jd, 'Y^ koi, poi. 

Note that in writing these vowels great carelessness is observed. I have already 
pointed out the frequent confusion between cnf and aii. In the same way i and I, and u 
and u, are continually confounded, — or rather I is often written for i, and u for u. Similarly 

i and 7^ ii are often confounded. 

As regards Co^tsonants, it will be seen that the Ahom alphabet is more complete 
than Khamti. The latter wants the soft letters g, gli, j, jh, d, dh, h and hk. On the 
other hand Khamti has y instead of the Ahom j. The same is the case in Shan. In other 
respects, also, the Khamti alphabet is nearly, but not quite, the same as that of Shan. 

In Ahom, the letter X) is pronounced b when initial, and w when hmil. When 


subscript to another consonant it is used for the vowel d (No. 18). 

Every comonant has the letter d inherent in it. ’the same occurs in the Chakma 
spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which is an Aryan language, using an alphabet 
belonging to the same group as that of Ahom. In the transliterations drawn up by the 
local officers the d is always carefully marked as long, and there seems to be little doubt 
about the matter. The same transliteration, however, represents the sound of q in ‘ hot ’ 
by a (as in Assamese), and hence it is possible that while the inherent vowel of the 
consonants is marked d, it is not necessarily a long d, but may also liave the sound of a 
in ‘have.’ The point is not of much consequence, for since, as has been said above, the 
tones of the words have been forgotten, there is little chance of the modern pronuncia- 
tion of the inherent vowel correctly representing the ancient one. 

When it is desired to pronounce a consonant (standing alone) without the inherent 
vowel, as, for instance, at the end of a closed syllable, the mark corresponding to the 


Sanskrit virdma is put over it. Thus 'Yi\ kd, but m k. The letter 2/ md, however, 

when final, does not take this mark. Instead of this it becomes o, a small circle, written 

o 

above the preceding consonant, and corresponding to the Sanskrit anusvdi'n. Thus 
not 'iroT^ chdm^ and. 

In Khdwti, the inherent vowel has tie bame sound as in Hindi, — that of the a in ‘ America.’ In Shan it is 
described as the a in ‘ quota’ , ‘ Ida Dr, Cushing often transcribes it as (7. In Siamese, its sound is represented 
by 5. In both Shan and Khamti an anust ara in used to indicate a final in, 

llie pronuuciutiou of tlie coiisonants jn'cscnts little uilliculty. ^ ni/d is pronounced 
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like the ng in ‘ sing ’ , and ro chd as in ‘ church The nasal letter nd has the 
power of nyd. But at the end of a syllable, it is sometimes pronounced as an n, and 

sometimes as a y. Thus 
gladness, is pronounced ny. 

In Ahom, the letter V (No, 35) has two sounds; bd when initial, and w when 




JcMn, much, is pronounced Jchiin. 




un^ 


final. It is often written as a mere circle, thus, O ^.g., OO bate, for ban, not. In 

literary Khamti, Shan, and Siamese, there is no 5-sound, this letter being always 
pronounced as w. In colloquial Shan, an initial m is frequently pronounced b. Thus 
mdng is pronounced bdng. 

The letters * 0 , I, and rave frequently compounded with other consonants. In such 
cases w becomes the rowel d (No. 17), q.r. The following compounds of r and I occur 
in the specimens and list of words, khr, phr, mr, tr, bl, kl, and pi. 


The method of writing a compound r is properly as follows, ^ khrd, do phrd, 
^ mrd, trd, but in words of frequent occurrence the r is omitted in writing. 

Thus khrdng, property, is written khdng, not khrdng, and phraii, who ? 


is written both ( 2 / phraii and 

G0P phrau and phau. 

observed in writing the vowels in Ahom. 
correct spoiling. 



phaii, and also (incorrectly) even 


This word well illustrates the extreme laxity 
The first of these four forms is, of course, the 


I can give only one example of the form which I takes when compounded with 
another consonant. 


It is the word klin (pronounced Men), drink, as compared with 

kin, eat. It thus appears, if this example applies to every case, that the form which 
conjunct I takes is the same as that of the letter d. As we have seen is often the case 
with r, the letter when it is compound, is omitted in every other instance in which 
it occurs in the specimens and list of words. The following are the remaining words 
containing this letter : — 

Mai, written kai, far, distant. 

ynv Mdng, written kdng, middle. 

pldng, written pang, clear. 


These compound letters have almost disappeared in Khamti and Shan. Compounded I has disappeared 
altogether. Thus, the Kliamti ■word for ‘ distant ’ is hai and for ‘ middle ’ is kdng. The only certain instance 
of a compound r ocemring in Khamti ^itb ^hich I am ncqnainted is in a rupee, corresponding to the 
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Ihom trd. There may be a few others, but I do not know them. The general rule is that a compound r in 
Ahora disap peai-s in Khamti and Shan. Thus — 


Ahom. 

, Khamti. 

! 

Shan. 

! English. 

1 

hhrdng 

khdng .... 

khdng 

. , property. 

khring , , 


khing • 

• , body. 

kJiriu 

khiu .... 

khiu 

. , tooth. 

hhrung 

khung , , , . 

khiing . 

. . divide. 

phraii 

1 pfiaii . . . , 

' phail . 

. . who ? 

phring , , 

1 

phing , 

. , be many. 

phrum 

phum • , * . 

phum 

. , i hair. 

Compare— 

1 




kin , . , : 

kin .... 

kin • 

• • eat. 

klin or kliin . i 

kin . , . , 

kin m 

• • ; drink. 


In Ahom the words for ‘ eat ’ and ‘ drink ’ are distinct. In Khamti and Shan they 
are the same. 

Irregular forms of syllables sometimes occur. Thus the interjection ai is always 


written 



as if it was ha. 


The word hit, do, is always written 



as if it was ki. 


In I, 40, hoi, service, is written 


3o, i 


instead of 


Some consonants are freely interchansred. 
kJiau and sJiau^ enter ; clidni and chdng^ and. 


i. 

Thus, we have both jdng and ndng, be; 


The numeral figures are — 


or 

1 

(s 

6 

YD 

2 

n 

7 

V 

3 


8 


4 

a 

9 


5 

fol 

10 


These are as given me by the local authorities. Those for three, four, and five are 
doubtful, as they are only the words shdni, three ; shl, four; and hd, five, spelt out. There 
can be no doubt about the others. When numerals are used, the figure and not the word 
is almost always written. Thus, when lung, one, is used for the indefinite article, a, we 


always find or *lL, 1, not lung, one. Similarly for ‘two’ we find 

K), 2, not shdng, two. In the second specimen, however, the word for 


‘eighteen’, ship-pit, is spelt oat. 
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Relationship of Ahom to Khamti and Shan— Like Khamti and Shan, 
Ahom belongs to the Xorthern Sub-Group of the Tai Group of languages. It is in an 
older stase of linsuistic development, and is therefore of considerable philological interest. 
It bears something of the same relationship to them that Sanskrit does to Pali, but the 
relationship is mucb closer. Khamti and Shan have not developed so far from Ahom, as 
Pali has from Sanskrit. In one point, however, there is close resemblance between the 
two relationships. This consists in the simplification of compound consonants. Ahom 
kh\ pi and other compound consonants are simplified into kh, p, etc., in Khamti and 
Siian, justas Sanskrit khr, pi, and other compound consonants become kh, p, etc., in Pali. 

Siamese occupies au intermedin te position. Compound consonants are written, but are not always pro- 
nounced. Thus in tlie word plilop, twiliglit, the I is pi’onounced, but in chring, truly, the r is not heard, and the 
word IB pronounced cJiiuy. Sometimes, instead of the second member of the compound being unpronounced, 
a very short vowel (like the svarabhakti familiar to students of languages derived from Sanskrit) is inseHed 
between the two letters, 'rhus the word tlat. a market, is pronounced * 

It is not necessary to give examples of the changes which befall compound conso- 
nants, as they have been dealt with under the head of the alphabet. I shall here confine 
myself to considering what other changes, if any, occur in the transition from Ahom to 
the modern Northern Tai languages. 

1. As a rule, the Ahom vowels are retained in Khamti and Shan. There are very 
few exceptions, such as Ahom khrung, divide, Khamti and Shan khiing. 

'1. As regards consonants, the following changes occur : — 

[a) Ahom b usually corresponds to Khamti or Shan w. Thus,— 


Ahoui. 

Khamti. 

Shftn. 

1 English. 

hd 

wd 

wd 

say. 

ben 

wai 

wai \ 

put. 

bdn 

1 

wdn 

1 

wdn j 

day. 

Sometimes it becomes m. Thus, — 

Ahom. 

Khamti. 

Shfio. 

English. 

blok 

vidk 

mdk 

flower. 

ban 

mdn 

mdn or wdn 

village. 

ban 


mdw or ivdw 

a youth. 

hail 

mail 

maii 

a leaf. 


In Shan, the uneducated frequently pronounce m as if it was b. 
{b) Abom d l^ecomes Khan.ti and 8han n or 1. Thus, — 


Ahom. 

1 Khamti. 


ShSn. 

English. 

dai 

! 

j nai 


lai 

obtain. 

ddng 

! hu^ndng 


khu-ldng 

nose. 

dan 

nau 

i 

lau 

star. Siamese dau. 

di 

ni 

1 

It 1 

good. Siamese di. 

din 

• • • 


lin 

ground. Siamese din. 

dip 

i 

i 

1 

Hp 

alive. 

diin 

niin or liin 


liin 

moon, Siamese diien. 
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The difference between Khamti and Shan is not so great as it looks, for both lan- 
guages freely interchange n and 1. It will be noticed that Siamese retains the d. 

^c) Abom h usually remains unchanged, but sometimes appears in Khamti and Shan 
as ng. Thus, Ahom, hit an animal of the ox species ; Khamti and Shan, ngo ; Siamese, 
ngiicl ; Shan, also, ted. 

(d) Ahom j becomes Khamti and Shan y. Thus, — 


Ahom. 

Khamti. 

Shan. 1 

English. 

jan 


• • • 

ydn 

ask. 

jau 


yau 

yau 

completion. 

jii or a 1 



yu 

abide. 

ie) Ahom initial 

n becomes Khamti and Shan y. Thus, — 

Aljom. 


Khamti. 

Shan. 

English. 

. ndvg 


yang 

yang 

be. 

niing 




female. 


In Khamti and Shan, n and I are freely interchangeable. Hence we sometimes 
find an Ahom n represented by I, as in Ahom niu, a finger ; Khamti liu ; Shan niu. 

(g) Ahom r becomes h in Khamti and Shan. Thus, — 


Abom. 

Khamti. 

Shan. 

English. 

rai 

hai 

hai 

lose. 

rdk 1 

• • • 

hdk 

compassion. Siamese rdk. 

rd ng 

hdng j 

hdng 

a tail. 

1 

rang | 

hang 

hdng 

shout. 

1 

rau 

hau 

haw 

we. Siamese rau. 

rih 

• • • 

hik 

call. Siamese rik. 

ro 

h6 

ho 

head. Siamese hud. 

run ' 

1 

hun 

hun 1 

house. Siamese riien. 


It will be seen that Siamese usually retains the r. 

In other respects the phonology of Abom agrees very closely with those of Khamti 
and Shan. 


Tones. — Ahom, like the modern Tai languages, undoubtedly used tones. Not only 
is this to be gathered from analogy, but there is a distinct tradition to the same effect. 
Unfortunately, so far as I have been able to ascertain, tradition is silent as to what tones 
were used Avith words, nor is there, as in Siamese, any system of indicating them in the 
written character. It would be a vain task to attempt to shorv what tones were used 
by quoting the analogy of the modern cognate forms of speech, for, in these, the same 
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word may have different tones in different languages. Moreover, in the one word, the 
tones of which I have been able to ascertain, they differ from those in use in Khamti and 
Shan. This is the word mq, which, when it means ‘ a horse ’, has in Ahom a long tone, 
and in Khamti an abrupt tone, while mq, a dog, has in Ahom an abrupt tone, but in 
Khamti and Shan a rising inflection. 

Articles.— There does not seem to be any word which perfoinns the function of a 
definite article. Probably a demonstrative pronoun can be used when required. For the 
indehnite article the numeral lilng, one, is employed. Thus, kun-phu-liing, person male 
one, a man. In Khamti, d is prefixed to lilng in this sense, but this does not appear to be 
the case in Ahom. The Interrogative-Indefinite Pronoun phraii is used to mean ‘ a 
certain 

Ifouns. — Gender. — Ahom words when performing the functions of nouns have no 
gender. "When, in the case of living creatures, it is required to distinguish sex, this is 
done by compounding the main word with another word meaning ‘ male ’ or ‘ female’. 
The words most commonly used with human beings 2Xq pJiu for the masculine, and for 
the feminine. Thus, kdn, a person; Tcun-phu, person male, man; kun-ml, person female, 
woman. Other words used are lik, for the masculine, and niing for the feminine. Ex- 
amples are khd, slave ; khd-lik, a male servant ; klid-niing, a female servant. With nouns 
of relationship man and niing are used. Thus, po or po-mdn, a father ; nCmg, a younger 
brother or sister; ndng-mdn, a younger brother; nanj-nilng ox niing-ndng, a younger 
sister; luk,^ child; luk-mdn, a son; hik-niing, a daughter. In words like 
instead of po, the man is said to give the idea of respect. 

In the case of irrational animals thiik indicates the male sex, and me the female. 
Thus, — 


mq-tJiiik, horse 
mq-thilk, dog 
hu- thiik, bull 
pe-ngu-thilk, he-goat 
tu-ngi-thiik, male deer 


md-me, mare. 
mq-me, bitch. 
hu-me, cow. 
pe-ngd-me, she-goat. 
tii-ngi-me, female deer. 


In other Tai languages, the following words are used to indicate gender : — 







Rhatnt!. ! 

Slia'i. 

1 

Siamese. 

Male human beings 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. chai 

I chai 

xai 

Female ditto 

• 

• 


• 


' yi^^g 

sail, ha-hing. 

Male irrational animals 

• 

* 


• 

. thiih 

\ po : 

ttca~phu. 

Female ditto 


, 

, , 

, 

. me 

I me 1 

tua-inia. 


In some instances in Ahom, as in other Tai languages, difference of gender is 
expressed by the use of different words. Thus^o, father; me, mother. 

Number. — Usually the idea of plurality is left to be inferred from the nature of the 
sentence. If, however, it is necessary to express it, this is generally done by prefixing the 
word khan, which is also used as the plural of the third personal pronoun, meaning ‘ they ’. 
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The same word is used in Khamtl and Shan. Examples of its use are, khau kMm-kiild, 
servants; /j/irt?/ rejoicings ; khau po, Or some noun of multitude, such as 

phring, a crowd, may be added, ix'?. \n kun phriug, With numerals, no sign of 

number is required. Thus, shdng kim, two persons. 

Case . — The relations of case are indicated by composition with some other word or 
by position. 

The JS (yininative is either the bare form of the word, or else, optionally, takes the 
suSBx ko. This ko possibly gives a definite force to the noun to which it is attached ; at 
least, every noun to which it is attached in the specimens has tliat force. It is especially 
common Avith pronouns. It is possibly connected with the Shan ko, a person, or with the 
Khamti ko, also. Examples of the use of the nominatiA'e are, — 

{a) Without ko. 

luk-mfi laf-khdm, the younger son said. 
po-mcln pun-kdn, the father began to divide. 

(6) With ko. 

po-iniiii-ko run dk mcl, the father came outside the house. 
pdn-ku liik-ko rai'clai, which son lost, the son who lost. 

In Khumti and Siamese the nominative takes no suffix, Shan may suffix rial, or chilng. In all 

these languages, as in Ahom, the nominative tisnally stands first in the sentence after the introductory particles. 
Ko occurs in Shan as a suffix in words like Idng-ho, another. 

When a noun is the direct object of a sentence, that is to say ulien it is in the 
Accusative case, it takes no suffix or prefix. Thus, 

mun-ko hung ng'm, he sound hear, he heard a sound. 

nung-tung khip tin-khau, put shoe foot-on, put shoes on (his) feet. 

The accusative sometimes takes the sulfix mai {vide post). In tbe specimens, this is 
confined to pronouns. 

The above examples show that the accusative sometimes precedes, and sometimes 
follows, the word performing the function of a verb. 

The accusative takes no suffix in Khamti, Shan, or Siamese ; but, in Khamti, it also freely takes mai. In 
Shan it can take the suffix cliiing, when it is wished to give the word a definitive meaning. In Shan, as in 
Ahom, it sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the word performing the function of a verb. In Khamti 
it usually precedes, and in Siamese it usually follows. 

The relationship of the Instrumental case is indicated by prefixing tang, with. 
Thus, tang khan, (beat him) with a cudgel ; tang shai, (bind him) with a rope, 

Td7ig properly means ^ with ’, ‘in company with’. In Khamti it appears to have only this meaning. In 
Shan, it appears to have only the meaning of the instrumental. The Khamti prefix of the instrumental is au. 

The relationship of the Dative case is indicated by prefixing the word tl, meanmg 
‘ place ’, hence ‘ the place or object to which motion is directed ’. As explained below, tl 
in Shan is also used to indicate the Ablative, as meaning ‘the place from Avhich motion is 
begun The same word is used to form the future tense of words performing the function 
of verbs. Examples of the dative are, — 

tl po kau, (I will go) to my father. 
tl man riin, to his house, 

tl nai luk-tdni Kashmir, to here from Kashmir. 

Ti la used as a dative prefix in Khamti and Northern Shan. In Siamese it becomes te. In Southern 
Shan the word used is lak, but lia-ti, place-place, is also employed. See ablative below. 
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The relationship of the Ablative case is indicated by prefixing luk or luk-tdm, as in 
luk po-lilng, from a father ; luk-tdm Dhonlrdm, from Dhaniram ; luk-tdm Kdshmir, (how 
far is it to here) from Kashmir. 

Tam means ‘place’, and hih probably means the same. Luh-tam, like the Shan is a couplet 

meaning, literally, ‘ place’. Hence it means the source of an action, and is used to mean ‘ from’. In Shan ha-ti 
as meaning ‘place’, also means the^?ace or object to tohicli motion is directed. It is hence used aZsoas a prefix 
of the Dative, and whether the Ablative or the Dative is meant has to be determined from the context. In 
Kbamti luk is used as the prefix of the Ablative. 

The relationship of the Genitive is indicated by the juxtaposition of the governed 
and governing word, the governed word being placed last. Thus, kip khau, husk rice 
i.e., husk of rice ; dn phiik mq, saddle white horse, the saddle of the white horse. 

This order of words to express the genitive is typical of all the Tai languages. It also occurs in the Msn- 
Khmer languages including Khassi, but in the Tibeto-Burman languages it is reversed. 

In a few instances in the specimens the genitive precedes the governing noun. I am 
unable to explain how this occurs. The rule is so universal in its application that I am 
inclined to suspect mistakes on the part of the translator. The instances are, — 

kau po-manriin, I father house, my father’s house. Here kaxi precedes instead 
of following po-mdn, and po-mdn, which is also in the genitive precedes riin. 

man riin, (in) he house, in his house. Here nidn precedes riin. 

tl mdn riin, place he house, to his house. Here mdn again precedes riin. 

kau chau riin, former owner house, former owner’s house. Here clum precedes 
riin. 

po mail riin, father thou house, thy father’s house. Here niaii, thy father, is 
according to rule ; hut it should follow, not precede, riin. 

It may be noted that in each of these examples, the main governing word is the same, riin, a house, and 
this may have something to say to it. In Shan, however, we find sentences like hiin kun-cliu nan, house men 
those, the house of those men, which is according to rule. 

The most usual way of expressing the Locative case is to employ the noun by itself, 
leaving the meaning to he gathered from the context. Thus, 

haii miing-bdn tdk-ip-tdk dk-jau, (in) that country famine arose. 

nung-tdng mil chi-rdp-cMp-khdp-bai, put (on) hand a ring. 

raii-ko hit-miin hit-khiin u chaii koi, we rejoicing merry-making been heart have, 
we have been rejoicing (in) heart. 

bd-bdn, said day, (on) the day referred to. 

The force of the Locative is made explicit by the use of an appropriate verb of 
motion. Thus, 

phu-ai luk-mdn nd-din shaii u-koi, the elder son field enter Imeii-has, the elder son 
had entered the field, i.e., was in the field. Here it is impossible to say 
whether shaii should he considered as a postposition or as a verb, — a typical 
example of Tai idiom. Similarly we have, — 

nidn-ko riin ban mq-khau. he house not came-enter, he did not come into the 
house. Here klum is part of the compound verb mq-khau, hut that is only an 
accident .of its position. If it had been after riin, it would have been a post- 
position meaning ‘in’. 
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In the following hhau has come definitely to perform the fimction of a pre- or post- 
position : — 

nd-kip khau, into the field. 
tin khau, on the feet. 
khau shun, into the compound. 
khau niii, on the hand. 
khaiikdchdri, in the court. 
khau d-ndn Tun, in that house. 

In Khamti the Locative is formed by suffixing mai. 

The is formed by suflixing ai (which is always written /^a), as in ai, 

O father. 

The prefixes and suffixes mentioned above are usually omitted when no ambiguity 
would occur. 

There is one suffix still to be dealt with. It occurs only in Khamti and Ahom. It 
is mai. In Khamti it is used as a suffix of the accusative, dative, and locative. In Ahom 
it seems to be used generally as a kind of indicator of an oblique case, that is to say, that 
the noun to which it is suffixed is not in the nominative case. Thus it is used for the ac- 
cusative in kau-mai po-u, beats me, I am beaten, to distinguish it from kau po-u, I beat ; 
for the instrumental in kaii-mai hai shaii-hing-jau-d, by me watching used to be done. 
Similarly with the preposition an, before, we have an kau-mai, before me. When used 
as a genitive, it is said to be employed only as a genitive absolute ; thus, kau-mai, mine, 
not ‘my ’. So kmi-phu liing liaii miing-mai, person-male one that country-of, a man of 
that country. 

AdjectivGS. — In all the Tai languages a word performing the function of an adjective 
follows the word it qualifies. It thus occupies the same position as a word in the 
genitive. Examples in Ahom are, — 

77iilng jati, country distant, a far country, 
phu ai, male elder, an elder male person. 
rim noi, small house. 

kim dl phu liing, person good male one, a good man. 
kim dl ml liing, person good female one, a good woman. 

In one instance (sentence No. 2 20) we have phi'ik mq, Avhite horse, in which the 
adjective precedes the noun qualified. If this is not a mistake, I am unable to say how 
it occurs. Perhaps it is due to Tibeto-Burman influence. 

In the Tibeto-Burman languages the adjective may either follow or precede the noun it qualifies, in 
KhaBsi it precedes. 

Comparison. — Comparison is formed with the Avord khiih or kin (pronounced khiin 
or ken), Avhich means ‘ be better ’. The thing with Avhich comparison is made is put in 
the ablative gOA’erned by luk. Thus, dl, good ; khiin dl luk, better than. 

The superlative is expressed by adding 7idm, many, or tang, all. Thus khiin dl 
ndm, better (than) many ; khiin dl ndm ndm, better (than) many many ; khiin dl tdng 
ndm, better (tlian) all many ; all these meaning ‘ best’. 

Khin is also used to form the comparative in Khamti and Shan. In Siamese ying ig used. 

The Numerals are given in the list of words. To those there- shown may be added 
ship pit {pet), ten eight, eighteen; sluing shaii, two twenty, twenty-two. 
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Generic words may be added to numerals as in most Tibeto-Burmau languages. 
They are very numerous in all the Tai forms of speech. Frankfurter, in his Siamese 
Grammar, gives a list of about thirty. Needham, in his Khamti Grammar, gives a list 
of about twelve common ones. Cushing, in his Shan Grammar, gives a list of forty-five, 
and specially says that it is not complete. 

These indicate the quality of the noun which is counted. Thus, one word is used 
when human beings are counted, another when animals are counted, another when flat 
things, another when round things, and so on. The Avord ‘ piecee ’ in Pigeon English, as 
in ‘one piecee man ’ for ‘ one man’, and the word ‘ head when we talk of ‘ six head of 
cattle’, are something hke generic words. 

Owing to the scanty materials available, only a fetv examples can be given of their 
use in Ahom ; 

kun, a person, is used in counting human beings, as kunphu liing, person male one, 
one man ; kun ml Vang, person female one, one woman ; luk-mdn shdng kun, 
son two persons, two sons. 

tu, a body, used in counting animals, as in tii sMng-shau mil, body two-twenty 
pig ; or mil shdng-shail HI, pig tAvo-tAA enty body, both meaning twenty-two pigs. 

From the above, the rule ajApears to he that if ‘ one ’ is the numeral, the generic 
word precedes it. In other cases, either the generic Avord precedes and the thing counted 
follows the numeral, or vice versa. 

In Khamti, when no generic word is used, the numeral precedes the noun. When one is used, the 
numeral follows the noun. Thus, sham kliUn, three nights, but hiin hd-Jang, house five-habitations, five houses. 
In Shan, the rule regarding ‘ one ' is the same as in Ahom. In other cases, the thing counted precedes, and 
the generic word follows, the numeral. Thus indh-chah hd-hiiri, oiunge five-round-things, five oranges. 


Pronouns. — The Personal Pronoum haye different forms for the singular and for the 
plm’al. In other respects they are treated exactly like nouns substantive. They are as 
follows. I giA'e the Khamti, Shan, and Siamese forms for the sake of comparison : — 


Ahom. 

1 Khamti and Shan. 

1 

Siamese. 

English. 

hau- 

[ 

hau. 

' kii. 

\ 

I. 

raw. 

[ hau. 

1 ran. 

we. 

maii. 

maii. 

' miing. 

^thou. 

shu. 

1 

shu. 

1 

su. 

ye. 

man. 

man. 

man. 

he, she, it. 

liliau or man Jill au. 

khan or mdn-khau. 

khau. 

they. 


In the above, the suffix mai forms a genitive absolute, as in kau-mai, mine. 

A dependent genitive sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the governing 
noun. It follows in — 

po kail, my father. 

luk-mdn mail (also mail Ink-man), thy son. 
nang mail, thy yoixnger brother. 
po mail, thy father. 
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khrdng shil, your property. 
po-mdn man, his father. 
luh-mdn-Jco man, his son. 
sMm man, his compound. 

Tthring hai man, on his body. 
mdh-mo-mdng man, his mango fruit. 

It precedes in — 

kau po-mdn, my father. 

kau kun-rik-tai, my friends. 

kau tdng-lai, everything of mine. 

ka^t liu-me, my cow. 

kau au-cliaio, my uncle. 

mail luk-mdn (and luk-mdn mail), thy son. 

mail ndng-mdm, thy younger brother. 

maii po-mdn, thy father. 

mail tdng-lai khdm, all thy gold. 

maii chii, thy name. 

mdn luk, his son. 

man rim, (at) his house. 

tl mdn run, to his house. 


mdn shah ndng-nimg, his grown-up younger sister. 

mdn ndng, his younger sister. 

mdn ndng-mdn, his younger brother. 

Note that mdn is to be distinguished from the pleonastic syllable mdn added to 
nouns of relationship, like po-mdn, a father ; luk-indn, a son. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are nai, dn-nai, this, and ndn, d-ndn, dn-ndn, that. 
Examples are, tdm-nai, from this, then; mii-nai, time this, then ; tl- 7 iai, place this, here,' 
now; d-ndn hai-ldmg, after -, luk-phraii maii khdn-shii d-ndn aii, from whom did you 
buy that ? dn-ndn khdm, that word ; d-ndn tun, that tree. With regard to d-ndn and dn-ndn 
the latter is certainly the original form. In the Tai languages, when two words are com- 
pounded, and the first word ends, and the next begins, with the same letter, one of these 
letters may be optionally elided. There are numerous examples of tliis in the modern 
languages. This is of importance in analyzing the meanings of compound words 

Nai and nan ala3 occur in both Khamti and Shan. The Siamese words are ni, this, and non, that. 

We have also in Ahom, but not apparently in the other Tai languages, i-h, this, and 
hail, that. I have only met them used as adjectives, but always preceding the word’ they 
qualify. They are not impossibly borrowed from Assamese. Examples are 7-u luk-mdin 
this son ; luk mau, this thy son ; l-ti ndng inaii, this thy younger brother ; l-u sho-khdm 
this complamt ; t-u md, this horse ; i-u dn phiik md, this saddle of the white horse ; hii 
trq, this rupee; haii miing-hdn, (in) that country; hau milng-mai, of that country ; 
kun-phu, that man. l-u is explained as a compound of /, one (?) and u, is. 

The Relative Pronoun \s, pdn-ku, as in kip khau pdn-ku mii haii-kin-klin, the husks 
of rice which (to) the swine he gave to eat ; pdn-ku luk-ko rai-dai, which son lost, the son 
who lost ; ]iu~7)ie pan^Jc a Jeatt the cow which I bought. 

. Khamti, Shan and Siamese Relative Pronoun is an. I am unable to find any word resemblino- pan- 
ku in those languages. In Khamti, ^han means ‘ what serf. 
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The Interrogative Ironmi'fis are phraii, who ? ; and sMng, kd-shdng, re, what ? 
Thus, lik-kJid phraii, whose boy ? ; luk pTiraii, from whom ? ; phraii-nai, u hat now, when ? > 
kq-shdng (sic) khan-miin hdk khdm o, what merriments mean word, what do these merry- 
makings mean?; maii cliii kd-shdng u, jovlv name what is, what is your name? 
given on the authority of Hodgson. One of the foregoing sentences ends in o. This ia 
an interrogative particle which cannot he translated. It simply gives an interrogative 
force to the sentence. 

Fhraii appears in Khamti and Shan in the form of phaii. Both have kd-shang. 

Phraii appears also as an Indefinite Pronoun, as in phraii nd-kip, a certain field ; 
phraii hati, anyone not, no one. 

Kd-shdng means ‘ how many ’ in ; kd-shdng pi, how many years ? Similarly phraii 
kun-phring, what person-multitude, how many persons ? 

Verbs. — Subject to the remarks in the general introduction to this group, the 
relations of mood and tense can be indicated in the following wav : — 

The Simple Present takes no particle. It is always the word performing the func- 
tion of the verb, standing alone. Thus, po kau ju khau d-ndn rim noi, my father livea 
(Ju) in that small house. 

The tense is indicated in the same manner in all Tai languages. 

The Present Pefinite is formed by adding u, remain, after the word performing the 
function of a verb, as in, man ndng-u no mq-liing, he is sitting {ndng, sit) on a horse. 

In Khamti u is added. In Shan yv, and in Siamese ayu. 

The Imperfect is formed by adding u-jau, i.e., the past tense of u. Thus kau po-u- 
jau, I was striking. 

The Past tense is formed by adding, after the word performing the function of a 
verb, either or kd. 

In Ahom both jau and kd are used indifferently for the Past tense. In Khamti and Shan, yau, like the 
Siamese len^ indicates the perfect leather than past tense generally. In Siamese leu is put at the end of the 
sentence, but lai, which corresponds to it in Shan, unlike jau or yau, precedes the verb. In Khamti ha alsa 
gives the force of the past tense, as in Ahom, but not in Shan. I do not know the original meaning of ha, 
when used as a past sign. Possibly, like it of the future, it means ‘ place \ Ti indicates the place or scope to 
which action proceeds, and ha might mean the place from which it proceeds. Compare the use of ha for both 
the dative and the ablative in Shan. Jau means ‘completion 

It is in the past tense that the tense particle is most often widely separated from the 
word performing the function of the verb. 

The following examples occur of tliis tense in the specimens : — 

{a) Applied direct to the word performing the function of the verb. 
rai-dai-fim, lost, 1,7; was lost, I, 54. 
dk-Jau, arose, I, 10. 
dqj-dl-Jau, was alive and well, I, 15. 
hdn-Jau, saw, I, 23 ; II, 11, 18. 
chum-kdn-jan, began to kiss, I, 24. 
bq-jau, said, I, 50. 
tai-jau, died, I, 53. 
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clai-jau, atbs got, I, 54 ; was obliged, II, 5. 

JcMn-jau, bought, II, 3. 
pai-hd-jau, went, II, 7. 
pin-jcm, became, II, 7. 
kd-jcm, went, II, 10. 
khdt-jaii, seized, II, 14. 
mq-jau, came, II, 15. 
u-jau, was, 162 and ff. 

po-jcm, strack, 185 and ff. ; was struck, 2U3. 

(6) Separated from the root. 

dai {man) jau ( cf. dai-jati’, above), (he) possessed, 1, 1. 
pdn-kdn {tdng-lai . . . kldng sMng pi ndng) jau, divided (all 

between the two brothers), I, 3. 
phu {pMn) jau, floated (on poverty), I, 10. 
pai-kd-mq {tl po-tniin) jau, went (to bis father), I, 21. 
u {tang nt) jau,, was (distant), I, 22. Cf. u-jau, above. 
hd {mdn) jau (cf. man M-jau, I, 50), said (to him), I, 37. 
lum {pMk-liing khau) jau, gave (a feast to them), I, 38. 
hdn {man) ja^l, saw her, II, 12. Cf. Jidn-jau, above. 

As already seen, u-jau, the past of u, remain, be, is used to form the imperfect. 

Kd (^or, as it is written in I, 11, kq) occurs in the following cases. In every instance 
it is attacned directly to the word performing the function of a verb. It should be 
distinguished from the word kd, go, which is frequently compounded with pai, go, so as to 
form a couplet, as va. pa%-kd-jau (II, 7), or kd-jau (II, 10), went. 
bd-kd, said, II, 13, 15. 
lau-kd, told, II, 16. 

pai-kd, went, I, 5, 11 {kq) ; II, 1, 6, 17 ; 211 and ff. 
phrai-kd, went, II, 8. 
rang-hai-kd, shouted aloud, II, 13. 
tuk-kd, fell, II, 11. 

The Terfect is formed by adding koi after the Avord performing the function of a 

A'erh. 

As already stated, Khamti forms the perfect by adding yaw after the verb. So also Shan, which may also, 
however, prefix lai, with or without yau following the verb. Koi means ‘ come to an end, be used up ’. 

The following are examples of the perfect : — 

dip-dl-koi, has become alive and Avell, I, 30, 54. 
u-koi, has been, tvas, I, 33. 

dai {khun-dl) koi, has got (him in good health), I, 39. 

bau lu-koi, have not disobeyed, I, 44. 

ju-koi, hast lived, I, 51. 

dai {cJidm) koi, (and) hast possessed, I, 52. 

pin-koi, it happened, II, 9. 

{kau) po {mdn luk tdng kJidn) koi, (I^ have beaten (his son with many 
stripes!, 228. • 
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As seen abore, the perfect of u, remain, be, is u-hoi, and this is itself, also used to 
render the perfect. Thus, — 

khau-u-Jcoi, has entered, entered, I, 6. 
tna-u-koi, has come, I, 38. 

hit-miln Mt-khiin ii (chaii) koi, have been rejoicing in heart, I, 53. 

The Pluperfect or Remote Past is indicated by suffixing o tp jau of the past. 
Thus, — 

mdn-ko tang khrdng-ling tdk-lu, tdk-pdng, kin Jau-o, he had diminished, 
had ruined, had eaten all the property, I, 9. lELere jau-o must be con- 
strued with each of the three words performing the functions of verbs 
viz., tdk-lu, tdk-pdng, and kin. 
hit-miln hit-khiin jau-o, they rejoiced and were merry, I, 32. 
haii-dai {phdk-lilng) jau-o, had given (a feast), I, 49. 
shail-heng-jau-o, had used, II, 4. • 

po-jau-o, had struck, 193. 

A combination of jati and shl also gives the force of a pluperfect. Thus, — 
tai-shl-jau, having died was, had died, I, 30. 
phrai-jau-shl, was having gone, had gone, II, 9. 

The Future is indicated by prefixing ti to the word performing the function of a verb. 

The same word is used in Khamti and Northern Shan. It is also used to indicate the dative and (in Shan) 
the ablative. Its root meaning is throughout ‘ place’. In the dative and future (it should be remembered that 
to an Ahom, who recognises no distinction between verbs and nouns, ‘ to going ’ and ‘ will go ’ represent the 
same idea), the word indicates the ‘ place’ towards which action tends. In the ablative, it indicates the ‘ place * 
from which motion has started. Compare the probable use of ka, * place’, to form the past tense. In Southern 
Shan Idk and tdk are used to form the future instead of ti, Siamese uses cAa, but has ie for the dative, just 
as Northern Shan has U, 

In the following example, tl is separated from the word performing the function of 
a verb by several other words, and carries on its force into another clause without 
repetition. 

Tl kq-nai kau-ko khiin chdm, kau Idt-khdm lau man chdm. 

I will now both arise, and I will say words (to) him. Here tl must be construed 
not only with khiin, arise, but also with lau, say. 

Another form of the future is made by suffixing nd, as in pai-kq-nd, will go. It is 
said to be rare except with this verb. 

A Past Future is formed by combining a suffix of past time with the simple future, 
thus, tipo, will strike ; tl po jau, will have struck. Similarly wdth koi, we have u-tl-koi, 
will have been. 

Both these forms may also, according to context, be translated as Past Subjunctives, 

I should strike, I should be. 

The Imperative may optionally take the particle shl, thus, bai or bai-shl, put. 

The original meaning of this suffix is unknown to me. It also forms pnrticiples, Khamti uses td and 
Shan Id for the Imperative. 

The Conditional Mood is formed by shdng or shdng-bd, with chdng in the apodosis. 
An example is, — 

mdn chdng un{t(y)-chau-pldng, shdng-bd mdn-ko than tang 

he would (have- been-) glad, if he (had-) filled (his-) belly 

kip-khau. , 

(with-)husks-of-riGe, 
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It will be seen that the words performing the functions of verbs take no special 
particles to indicate mood. 

‘If’ in Khamti is ha-ye, added at the end of the sentence, or shany, sliang-ws. The apodosis takes 
cham* In Shan ‘ if ’ is jpo. 

An indefinite participial force is given by adding shl to the word performing the 
function of a verb. To give it a past force o may be added (compare the pluperfect). 
Thus, tai-shl, dying ; pai-mi-shl, going unexpectedly ; ndng-shl, u-shl, being, having 
been ; sai-shi-o, gone. 

Often no particle is added, as in bd ban, the said day, the day referred to. 

At the same time, when it is remembered that participles are only verbal adjectives, 
and that it is just as easy for an Ahom word to perform the functions of an adjective as 
to perform those of a verb, it is stretching the terminology of Indo-European grammars 
too far to talk of participles at all. 

Similarly, it is useless to talk of Infinitives. An infinitive is only a verbal noun, 
and an Ahom word can perform the functions of a noun as easily as it performs those 
of an adjective or a verb. Hence, what we should call infinitives, are only the root-word 
itself without any particle added. Thus Idk means ‘ steal’, and must be translated ‘ to 
steal’, in kau ban Idk pai-kd, I not steal went, I did not go to steal. Similarly ai Idp, 
shame hide, in order to hide disgrace. 


Causals, inceptives, potentials, and continuatives are formed by compounding with 
other words. Eor examples, see the section on couplets and compounds above. 

Number and Person. — No word performing the function of a verb ever changes its 
form for number or person. Both of these must be gathered from the context. 

Synopsis. — To sum up, if we adopt the forms and terminology of Indo-European 
grammar, the following is the conjugation of the verb po, strike : — 

Present kau po, I strike. 

Present Definite kau po-u, I am striking. 

Imperfect kau po-u-jau, I was striking. 

Past kati po or kau po-jau, I struck. Kau pai-kd, I went 

(there is no instance of po taking the suflSx kd in 
the materials available). 
kau po-koi or -u-koi, I have struck. 
kau po-jau-o, I had struck. 
kau ti-po, I shall strike. 

kau po-tl-koi or kau ti-po-jau, I shall have struck. 


Perfect 

■Pluperfect 

Future 

Future Perfect 


Participle Indefinite po-shl, striking. 
Participle Past po-shl- o, struck. 


Infinitive 

Causal 

■Inceptive 

Potential 

Continuative 

Passive 


po, to strike. 

kau hail-po, I cause to strike. 
kau po-kdn, I begin to strike. 
kau pin-po, I may, am able to, strike. 
kau po-dai, I can strike, I can be struck. 
kaupo-oi, I strike continually, 
kau-mai po, beats me, I am struck. 


o2 
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It must be remembered that the bare root-word, by itself, can, as explained in the 
introduction to the family, be used for any tense. 

Adverbs. — Words perform the function of adverbs, just as they do those of other 
parts of speech. Most of them are compounds, and the meaning of the separate 
members is not always very clear. Examples are, — 
mti-nai, time-now, then. 

JcMn-mcJ-chcim, quick-come-swift, as soon as. 
nii-'kan-mu, previous-place-time, as usual. 
mq-lau-hin, ever, at any time. 

The negative particles are hau, and ina, not. The usual verb substantive is be, 
but, with hau, ml is used instead. In the third specimen we have also pat, not, and 
IHii-mi, is not. 

The Khumtl negatives are u (pronounced un or w’) andwa. Shan has am and maw. Siamese has nai and 
mi. 

As in other Indo-Chinese languages, the force of an adverb is most frequently 
obtained by compounding the word performing the function of a verb with some 
other word which gives it the necessary colour. Thus pat, go, nai, unexpectedness ; pai- 
nai, (to) go unexpectedly. So many others. 

Propositions and postpositions.-— The following arc examples of the way in 
wdiich w’ords perform the functions of post- or pre-positions. They can all, as usual, 
perforin other functions as required : — 

dk, outside ; riln dk, outside the house. 

bai, on (or to put) ; kJiring hai man, on his body. 

kdn-pci, place-side, towards ; mm kdn-pd, towards her. 

shad (cf. khan), in (or to enter) ; nd-din shad, in the field. 

an, before ; an kau'mai, before me. 

dn-nd, before-before, before; mad dn-nd, before thee. 

bai-ldng, on-hack, after ; d-ndn bai-ldng, after that. 

kd, (or kn)-lung, at-back, after ; kq-ldng ban bdn nai ndm-nd, after not days now 
many, after a few days. 

kd-taii, at below, under ; kd-tau d-ndn hm, under that tree. 
kldng, middle, between ; kldng shdng, between both. 
jjiin, beyond ; puu mung jau, beyond a country far, a land far away. 
lim, after ; lun-ldng, after back, afterwards. 

doin, with ; doin bang-shad, with harlots ; kau doin, with mo ; chdni-doin ynned- 
withjwith ; khd-lik cham-doin, amongst servants ; doin-chdm kun-rik-tai, with 
friends. 

khau, enter, in, into, on ; nd-kip kliau, into the field ; tin khau, on on the feet ; khau 
shun, into the compound; khau mil, in the hand ; A'/nta a-wa« in that 
house. 

nd, before; dn-nd (sec above) ; khdng-nd, before, in the presence of. 
no or nu, above, on ; nb-rb, above the head, against ',phd nb-rb, against Heaven ; tun- 
nu, on the tree ; nb lung man, on his back ; nit doi, on the top of a hiU ; no ma- 
id ng, on a horse. 
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Conjunctions. — The usual word for ‘and ’is cMm or chdng. It is most often a 
copula botwocn two phrases and then usually comes between the two. It, however, 
appears almost anyAvhere in a sentence. Examples are, — 

miin-ho pai-ha, chant chdm-doiu Jcun-phu-lilng, he went, and associated with a man. 
all-mn phd hin-hl-dl, mmg'tung pihd hhring hui man chcim, fetch the best robe, 
and put it on his body. Here clidm is at the end of the second clause. 

Im clumi, and the cow. Here it is the second word in the clause. 
shdng halt hu-me tet chum phrai-jaii-shi, and (I went to see) if my cow had gone 
there. Here it is the penultimate word of the clause. 
hlum hd-lcd Icau tet chdng ma-jau hdn ndng shaii, and they said I came there to see 
the younger sister. Here chdng is in the middle of a dependent clause, 
immediately preceding the word doing function as a verb. 
t 'd-hd man ndng shaii ai lap chdng man hd, but also {chdng) he says to hide the 
disgrace of bis younger sister. 

Cham .... chdtn, means ‘ both . . . and as in kin-Jelm chdm, hiip-hai chdm, 
they both consume, and lay by. In such cases chdm is always at the end of each of the 
connected clauses. 

Other words used with the meaning ‘ and ’ are, — 
hd-dn, why -front, and. 
poi, excess, and. 
poi'dn, and-beforo, and. 
poi-lun-ldng, again-after-back, and, moreover. 

The words used for ^ and* in the cognate languagea are> 

Kliamti, A'o. 

Shan, tang, ik, le, 

Siamese, ka, le. 

other words used as conjunctions are, — 
shdng, shdng-bd, if. 
td-hd, but. 

chdng, indicates the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 
chu-chung-nai, because, therefore. 
to-ldk, nevertheless. 

pii-ndmg-nai, on-account-of as this, in order that. 

IlitGrjectiouS. — The only interjections which I have met in Ahom are ai, suffixed 
to the vocative case and nik-chd, alas. Ai is always written hd. It is a curious fact 
that the vocative particle is written irregularly in all the Northern Tai languages includ- 
ing Shan. 

Ordor of words. -r-Thc statement that the order of w'ords in a sentence is a charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the Tai forms of speech, and that, hence, the function which a word 
performs is dependent on its position in relation to other Avords, is only true, in full 
strictness, with regard to the modern languages of the group. In earlier times much 
greater freedom existed, and cAxn to the present day, in Siamese, the object, although it 
usually follows the verb, sometimes precedes it.' 

^ See T. K. Muller iu Z. D. M. G. xlviii, 199. Compare Coura'ly, Einc Indocluneusche Causat iv-dc nominative 
bildung, 1-1. 
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It will thus not surprise us to find that, in Ahom, there are many exceptions to the 
general rules which Avill here be laid down. We have already seen that the most typical 
rule of all, vis., that the genitive and the adjective follow the noun on which they are 
dependent, has no few exceptions in tlio specimens, especially in the case of pronouns. 

In a sim])le sentence, the order is subject, complement, copula. 

Subject. Complement. Copula. 


Thus — i-u sho-khdm nctm u-koi 

this complaint false has-been, 

Similarly with an intransitive verb we have, — 

Subject. Predicate. 


liih-man 
tills son 


tai'Sht'jau 

was-dead. 


this complaint is false. 


If with such verbs there arc used other words imi)lying an adverbial relation, these 
precede the verb and follow the subject. Thus, — 


Subject. 

Adverb. 

Copulu. 

phu-ai luk-mdn 

nd-din shad 

ii-koi 

The elder son 

field in 

Avas, the elder son was in the field. 

Subject. 

Adverb. 

Verb. 

po-mdn- ko 

7' tin dk 

ma 

thc-father 

house outside 

came, the father came outside the house. 

With transitive 

verbs, the usual order is subject, direct object, verb. Thus, — 

Subject, 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

hik ngl 

p)U7i milng 

jail khaii-u-koi 

son younger 

beyond country 

far ontered-has, the younger son entered 


foreign country. 

Subject, Direct Object. Verb. 

mdn-ko tony klirdny-ling tdk-lii, tdk-pdng, kin-jau-o 

He all property diminished, spent, eaten-had, 

he had diminished, spent and eaten all the property. 

In one case, a pronoun in apposition to the subject is inserted between the verb and 
its tense suffix, vis ., — 

Subject. Direct Object. Verb. 

kdn-phd-lilng luk-mdn sluing-kun dcti-mdn-jau 

man-a son ttvo possess-lie-did, a man possessed two sons. 

Sometimes, when the oljjeet is a complex one, the verb is inseitcd immediately 
after its principal member. Thus, — 

Subject. Direct Objojt. Verb. Direct Object. 

mdn-ko hung ngin hit-miUi liit-khiin kq cTidm 

IIc sound heard (of) merriment rejoicing dancing and, 

he heard the sound of merriment, rejoicing, and dancing. 

When an adverb qualifies such a verb, it appears to como between the verb and its 
tense-suffix. Thus, — 

Subject. Direct Object. Verb. Adverb. SufEx. 

mdn-ko 77idn dai khiin-di koi. 

He him get alive-well did, he got him alive and well. 

Hero, however, what we, under the influence of Aryan grammar, arc compelled to call an 
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adverb, is really a part of the verb. Dai-hMin~tll is a compound verb meaning ‘ to get 

alive and well ’, and its perfect is dai-khiin-dl-koi. 

This sentence 

again illustrates the 

difficulty of applying Aryan terminology to Indo-Chinese grammar. 


When there is 

an indirect object so far as I can see, there is no ntle except that the 

subject must come first. We can have, — 



Subject. 

Indirect Object. 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

po-mdn 

khati-kham-kidd 

phdn-klidm 

hail, 

the-father 

(to) -the -servants 

order 

gave, 

the father gave order to the serA'ants. 



Subject. 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

Tudirect Object. 

Haii hun-phu 

pJidn-khdm 

hail 

man. 

That man 

order 

gave 

to'him. 

Subject. 

Indirect Object. Verb. 

Direct Object. 

Mau-ko 

kmi hau haii 

cm 

2)C-ngd-liing, 

Thou 

to-me not gavest 

young 

goat-one, 

thou gavest not to me one kid. 



Subject. 

Verb. Direct Object. 

Adverb. 


8hdng-ha 

If 


mdn-Jco 

he 


tliun 

fill 


tihig 

l)elly 


Icip-lchan, 

(with) liusks of rice, 


if he filled his belly with husks of rice. 

When the verb has a tense-suffix, and either the direct or indirect object folloAvs the 
Terb, then it precedes the suffix. The direct or indirect object ncA’er folloAvs the suffix. 
Thus, — 


Subject. 

Verb. 

Direct Object. 

Adverb. 

Suflix. 

hau 

po 

mdn Ink 

tang khan 

koi, 

I 

beat 

his son 

(with) many cud 

gel have. 

I have beaten his son with many stripes. 



Subject. 

Indirect Object. Verb. 

Direct Object. 

Suffix. 

maii-ko 

mdn 

hail-dai 

phdk-lilng 

jan- 0 . 

Thou 

(to) -him 

give 

fcast-ono 

did, 

thou gavest him a feast. 

Subject. 

Verb. Direct Ol)ject. 

Indirect Object. 

Suffix. 

maii 

pomdn 

haii pjhdk-ldng 

khau 

jau, 

Thy 

father 

give feast-one 

(to) -them 

did, 

thy father gave 

i them a feast. 




Direct Object. 

Subject. 

Verb. Indirect Object. 

An-ndn 

Idt-khdm 

Dhonl-rdm 

lan-kd 

ptuUsh. 

That 

word 

Dhani-nim 

said (to)-thc-police. 

So, with intransitive verbs, — 




Subject. 


Verb. 

Indirect Object. 

Suffix 

mdn-ko 

kJiiln 

chdm pai-kd-mq 

ti’po-mdn 


he 

arise 

and go 

to-the-fatlior 

did, 


arose and went to his father. 
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It mil thus be seen that the only general rule which we can frame is that the 
yerbal suffix almost always comes at the end of the sentence or clause. There are only 
one or two exceptions, e.g., in II, 3, to this rule. 

When the tense is formed by a particle preceding the verb, as in the future with tl, 
we have, — 

Particle. Subject. Verb. 

Tl kq-nai kau-ko kliiin 

Will now I arise, I will arise. 

Here the principle is the same, except that the particle (as it precedes) is the first word 
in the sentence instead of the last. As this, however, is the only example of a future 
with tl in the specimens, we are not justified in making a general rule. 

When the Direct Object is a sentence, e.g., after a verb of saying, it follows the verb. 


and even the suffix. Thus, — 

Subject. Verb. 

Indirect Object. 

Direct Objpct. 

luk ngl 

Idt-kJidm 

po-mdn. 

‘ fo ai, etc.'' 

son younger 

said 

(to) -the-f ather, 

‘father 0, etc.’ 

The younger son 

said to the father, ‘ 0 father, etc.’ 


Subject. 

Indirect Object. 

Verb. 

Direct Object. 

mdn-ko 

man 

hq-jan, 

‘ Ink ai, etc.’’ 

he 

(to-) him 

said. 

‘ son 0, etc.’ 

Subject. 

Verb. Indirect Object, 

Adverb. 

Direct Object. 

mcm-ko lat-khdm-law jgo-mdn 

pMn jdk, 

‘ kq-shdng p7, etc.’ 

he 

said (to- ) -the-f ather 

(in-) sorrow great, 

‘ how man}" years, etc.’, 


he said to his father in great sorrow, ‘ how many years, etc.’ 

When the verb is in the Imperative, we find the following : — 


Subject. 

Direct Object. 


Verb. 

maii^ho 

kau 


au-rd p-dai-ndmg . 

thou 

me 


take. 

Subject. 

Direct Object. 


Verb. 

mad 

khd-lik 


hai-chdm-doiri 

thou 

servant 


keep-with. 

keep (me) with (thy) servants. 




Verb. Direct Object. 

Verb. 

Direct Object. 

Adverb. 

ad-mq pTid . . , 

nimg-tdng 

plid 

khriug-lai-mdn 

bring robe . . . 

place 

robe 

hody-on-his, 

bring a robe, and place it on his body. 




The following are examples of interrogative sentences : — 


Adverb. 

Subject. 


Veib. Direct Object. 

Kau ‘po’-mdn rim khd-lik khd-nilng ph 

mu kun-ph'ing 

dai kliau 

My father house male-servants female-servants 

how- many 

possess rice, 

how many male and female servants in 

, my father’s house possess rice. 


Adverb. 

Subject. 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

kq-shdng pi mu miin nai 

kau-ko 

mail 

hit-hoi-u 

what year time past-time now I 

thee 

serving-am. 

for how many years am I serving thee. 
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Introductory words, such as those that perform the functions of adverbs of time and 
place, or of conjunctions, usually stand at the beginning of the seutence. Examples are 
unnecessary. • 

An infinitive of purpose follows the verb on which it is dependent. Thus, — 
kau ban pai-kd Idk. 

I not went to-steal, 

kau phrai-kd khau shun man nd-kdn-mu hdn-du. 

I went into compound his as-usual to-see-carefully. 

kau pai-kd Idk mdk-mo-mdng. 

I went to-steal mangos. 


In Khamti, the order of words in a direct sentence is Subject, Direct Object, Indirect Object, Verb. In 
interrogatiye sentences the Indirect Object precedes the Direct. Interrogative pronouns rarely stand first in 
a sentence. Adverbs generally follow the verb (t.e., really form compounds with it). Adverbs of time usually 
precede the verb. 

In Shan, the Subject usually precedes the verb (except when emphasis requires otherwise). The Direct 
Object may either precede or follow the verb. The Dative case (Indirect Object) without a particle follows 
the verb. If it has the dative particle it follows the Direct Object. The Ablative usually follows the verb. 
So also Adverbs usually follow the verb, but adverbs of time precede it as in Khamti. 

In Siamese the Subject precedes the verb, and the Direct Object usually (but not always) follows it. 

We have seen above that in Ahom the Subject almost always precedes the verb, and that both the Direct 
Object and the Indirect Object may either follow or px^ecede the verb, but must always (or nearly so) precede 
any particle of tense which follows the verb. Similarly the subject seems to follow any particle of tense w'hich 
precedes the verb. In one instance which occurs of the Indirect Object taking the px^efixed pai*ticle of the dative 
case, it follows the verb. That is given above, but in the only other instance which occurs {it jpo hau pai-Jca-ndy 
I will go to my father), it actually precedes the subject 


There remains the consideration of the mutual collocation of words in the subor- 
dinate members of a sentence. This has been already dealt with. We have seen that 
the genitive usually follows the word on which it is dependent, and that the adjective 
follows the word which it qualifies. To the latter there is one exception in the specimens, 
beside several cases of adjectival pronouns preceding the nouns which they define. As 
regards the genitive following the noun wdiich governs it, there are numerous exceptions, 
especially in the case of pronouns. 

It is a universal rule that the genitive follows the word on which it is dependent, and the adjective follows 
the word it qualifies in all the modem Shan languages. The only exceptions are adjectives borrowed from Pali, 
an Aryan language, which follow the Aryan custom of preceding. 

The position of the conjunction chdm, and, has been dealt with at length under the 
head of conjunctions In Shan, conjunctions are placed at the beginning of the members 
of a sentence which they unite with other preceding members. So also in Khamti, but 
when ko, and, is used to mean ‘ also it is put after the noun to which it refers. 


The following three specimens of Ahom consist of (1) the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, translated by Babu Golah Chundra Barna; (2) a translation of the statement of 
an accused person, made by the same gentleman ; and (3) an Ahom account of the 
Cosmogony of the universe taken from the sixth volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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AHOM. 

Specimen I. 

(Babu Gol€tb Chundra BaruOt 1899.) 


Tai Group. 
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Tai Group. 


(Disteict Lakhimptje.) 

(Babu Golab Chundra Barua, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kun 

Kun 

pbu-l 

phu-lung 

luk-man 2-kun 

shdng-kum 

dai-man-jau. 

Poi luk 

ngi 

Person 

male-one 

son two-person 

possess-lie-did. 

And son 

younger 


jan-shu haii-au-dai 


nang 


jau. 


lat kham po-man, ‘po ha, dai khSng ling 

ai, khrdng 

said word (to)-father, ‘father 0, possess large-property small-propertyand -cattle ask-wish give-take-possess 

pan mail kang 2 pi kai pi n&ng’. Poi po-man pan-kan 

kldng shdng 

divide thou middle (i.e. between) two brother elder brother younger’. And the-father divide-begin 

tang-lai khSng ling kang 2 pi 

khrdng kldng shdng 

all-all large-property snnall-property-and-cattle between two elder-brother younger-brotber did. 

Poi k^-lang haw 
ban 

And at-baok {i.e. after) not 

5. ban nai nam-na Ink ngi tang khang ling aii-dai pai-ka 

khrdng 

days now luany-veiy son younger all large-property small-property-and-cattle take-possess go-did 

pun miing jau khau-u-koi. 


beyond country 

cham kto-mi 


distant entered«has, 

hang doiS-kan 


and 


kun 

person-female harlot 


with-begin 


Man-ko 

luk 

lau 

ii-kin 

He 

liquid 

Spirit 

take -eat 

pa-kan 


tang 

kb&ng 

khrdng 

accompany-mntually 

(copulate) 

all 

ling 

large-property 

rai-dai 


jau. Phaxi-nai man-ko tang kliang 
Phraii khrdng 


did. When 


he all 

large-property 

kin-jau-o, 

tit 

cham 

hail 


let 



eaten -had, 

there 

and 

that 


small-property-and-cattle loss-possess 

ling tak-lu 

roperty-and-cattle become-diminished 

tak-pang 


mung-ban 


become-mined (i.e. spent) 

tak-ip-tak 


country-village become-famine-misery 

p 2 
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10. &k-jau, man-ko phu 


phan jau. 


Poi lun-lang 


man-ko 


arise-did. 

he float (on) poverty 

did Again 

after-baok (then) 

he 

pai-k?, cham cham-doin 

kun 

phu-l haii 

mung-mai, 

Hau 



kun 

lung 



go-did, 

and join(ed)-with 

person 

male-one that 

country -of. 

That 

kun phu 

phan-kham haii 

man 

mii lik phaii 

na-kip khan 

haii- 

kun 



phraii 



person male 

order* word gave (to-)liim 

swine tend some 

field-plot into 

cause- 

-oi-kin-klin ; 

man chang 


nn-chau-pang 

shang-ba 

man-ko 

Men ; 



uy-chaii-pldng 



-continue-eat-dxink ; 

he would 

( 

1 

'Udness-mind-elear 

if 

he 

thiin tang 

kip-khan pan-ku 

mii haii-kin-klin : 

; phau (sic) 

haw 




Men j 

phraii 

hau 

fill belly 

husk- (of) -rice which 

itoj-swine caused-eat-driuk ; 

any me 

not 





jang-haii-dai. 

Poi 






Poi 





be-give-possess. 

And 

phaii-nai man-ko dip-di-jan, 

man 

ha, ‘ kaw 

po-man riin 

kha- 

phrom- 

dip 


‘ kau 



when 

he alive-well-was, 

he 

said, ‘ my 

father’s house 

servant- 

-lik kha-nun 

g phaii kiin-phing 

dai 

khan kin klin 

cham hup-hai-cham. 


phraii kun-phring 


Men 

hup-hai'Chdm, 


-male servant-female what person -multitude possess rice eat drink and 

poi kaw-ko tai-shi dit kang tang. Ti k§ nai kavv-ko 

kav, det kldng tang. kau 

and I dying (from) pressure within belly. Will at here (now) I 


collect-place-ako, 

khiin cham, 

arise and, 


ti po 

kaw 

kau 

pai-ka-na 

cham, 

cham. 

kaw 

kau 

lat-kham 

khdm 

Ian man 

cham, “ po ha, 

ai, 

to father 

of-me 

go-go-will 

and. 

1 

say -word 

Speak (to)-him 

and, ** father 0, 

kaw-ko 

kau 

phit 

pha no 

ro cham, 

niaii an-na 

cham ; 

poi kaw-ko baw- 
kau hau- 

I 

sin(n 0 d) 

sky above 

head 

and, 

thou presence-before and ; 

and I not- 


20. mi i&k 

ba luk-man 

mail : 

maii-ko 

kaw 

kau 

au-rap-dai-nang 

am worthy 

(to-)caU son 

(of-lthee . 

thou 

me 

take-biud-possess-continue 


cham mail kha-lik bai cham doin.” ’ Poi man-ko khiin cham pai-ka-ma 


and 

thou 

servant-male 

place 

join(ed) with.” 

’ And 

he 

arise and 

go-go-oome 

ti 

po-man 

jau. 

Tii-ba 

phati-uai 

phraii-nai 

man-ko 

U 

tang ni 

jau, man 

to 

father 

did. 

But 

when 

he 

was 

road distant 

(was), him 


po-man man ban-jau cham, rak-kan chain, khan pai mii kat kho 


father (of-)him 

see-did 

and, compassion-feel-(did) 

and. 

quick go(-did) (with) hand embrace neck 

chnm-kan-jau. 

Poi 

luk-man-ko 

man 

ba. 

‘ po ha, 
ai, 

kaw-ko phit 
kau 

kiss-begin'did. 

And 

(the-) 80 n 

(of-)bim 

said. 

* father O, 

I sln(ned) 
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25. pha no ro 

cham 

mau 

an-na ; 

poi-an 

kaw-ko 

kau 

j&k 

baw-mi 

hau 

ba 

sky above head 

and 

thy 

presence-before ; 

and 

I 

worthy 

not-am 

(to-)call 


mau luk-man.’ Poi po-man khau-kham-kula phan-kham haii, ‘aii ma 

kuld 

(of*) thee (the-)8on.* And (the-) fat her (plural) servants order- word gave, * take come 

pha kiS-ba-di ; nTing-tang pha klung bai-man cham ; poi nung-tang 

ken khring 

robe very-called-good ; pnt-on -place robe body on -his and ; and put -on -place 

niu cM-rdp-cIiap-khS,p-bai ; poi nung-tang khiip tin khau. Poi ma, 


(on-) finger 

jewel-bind-pure-round-place ; 

and 

put-on -place shoe 

feet on. And 

come, 

raw 

kin klin. 

cham 

hit-mun hit-khun. 

Chu-chang-nai 

i-u 

rau 

Men, 






we 

eat drink. 

and 

do-merriment do-playing. 

Because 

this 

luk-man 

tai-shi-jan. 

ba-an 

poi 

dip-di-koi ; 
dip 

man chfim 

rai- 

son 

died-having-was, 

and 

again 

alive-well- has (-become) ; 

he and 

loss- 


dai, chang-nai dai cham.’ Ba-an khau tang-lai liit-miin hit-kliiin- 


possess, present-time-now get and/ And they sUall dn-merriment do-p]aying- 

jau-o. 

done-bad. 


Ti-nai 

phu-ai 

luk-man 

na-din 

shaii 

u-koi. 

Place-this (now) 

male-elder 

son 

field-land 

enter 

been-hss. 


Ba-an man-ko p&k ma, ma-thung pbang run, man-ko 

And he back came, come-arrive near honse, he 

35. himg Dgin hit-mttn hit-khun ka cham. Poi-an man-ko rik 
ngin 

■oand hear do-merriment do-playiog dancing and. And he called 

phu-l kha-lik-bau tham-kham-ro, ‘ ka-shang khau-miin bak-kham- 
lilng 

male-one scrvant-male-young-man ask-word-know, * what Cpf*) merriment mean-word 

o ? ’ Ba-an man-ko ba-man-jau, ‘ maii n&ng-man m§- 

(3tt«s<ion)?’ And he Baj-to-bim-did, ‘thy younger-brotber come- 

u-koi ; mail po-man bail phdk-1 kbau jau, chu-chang-nai 

lung 

been-has ; thy father give feast-one (to-)them did, because 

man-ko man dai khifi (/or khu5)-di koi.’ Ba-an man-ko tbaK 

khun 

he him got very-well hae.’ And he very 


40. chaii 

d.it ; 

man-ko 

run haw 

mi-khau. Chu-chang-nai 

po- 


del 


bem 




(in*) mind 

hot ; 

be 

(into-) house not 

come-enter(e(l). 

Therefore (the-) father 

man-ko 

run 

^k mi 

luk-pi-ai 

rang rik-ma, 

‘ khau riin 

ju.’ 


house 

outside came 

son -yesr-first-bom 

address(ed ) call-come, 

Vnter bouse 

live. 
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Ba-an 

And 

* ka-sha] 

‘ what 

kaw-ko 

kau 

I 


man-ko lat-kham le {^Jor lau) po-man phan jak, 


he 


say-word 


spoke 

(to-t he-) father (in- 

•) sorrow 

great. 

pi 

mii 


nai 

kaw-ko 

kau 

mail hit-boi-u ; 

pban 

maii 

year 

time 

past-time 

now 

I 

(to-)thee doiag-service-am ; 

order 

(of-) thee 


kharh-m^-lau 

word-come-speak (».c. word) 


baw 

hmi 

DOt 


lu-koi. 

disobeyed-have. 


To-lak 

Nevertheless 


mau-ko 

thou 


kaw 

mf-lau-kin 

baw 

hail 

kn 

pe-nga-l pii-nang-nai 

kau 


hau 



lilng 

(to-)me 

ever 

not 

gavest 

young 

goat-one, in-order-that 

kaw-ko 

pin hit-rniin 

hit-kbiin 

doin Cham 

kaw kun-rik-tai. 

kau 





kau kun. 

I 

(may-) be doin 

g-merriment 

doing-playing 

with together 

ray person-relation-playmate. 

Tii-ba 

kban-ma-cbam i-u Ink maii 

m^-thiing-cbam pan-ku Ink- 

But 

as-soon-as 

this 

son (of-) thee 

come-arrive 

which son 

-ko rai-dai mau 

tang-lai 

kham 

kMng 

ling kin 





khrdng 


lo8s-pQsse8s(ed) thy 

aU-all 

gold 

large-property 

small-property-and-cattle ate 


klea doin 


bang-sbaii 

maii-ko 

man 

haii-dai 

drank with 

pbak-l jau-o.’ Ba-an man- 

harlot -you n g-women 

thou 

(to-) him 

gave-possess 

liing 

feast-one done-had/ And he 

-ko man 

b^-jau, 

‘Ink 

h|, mail-ko kaw doin ku-mii-ku- 

(to-) him 

say-did, 

* son 

ai, 

0, 

kau 

thou me with every -time-every- 

ban 3 u-koi ; 

poi-an 

kaw 

tang-lai 

khang ling khau 

day lived-hast ; 

and 

kau 
(of-) me 

all-all 

khrdng 

great-property small-property -and-cattle them 


mau-ko dai 

thou possessed 


cbam 

koi. 

Man 

han-dai di 

iau 

pii-nang-nai 

raw-ko 

rau 

hit-miin 

also 

hast. 

It 

see-get (appears) good 

very 

that 

we 

do-merriment 


hit-khiin u chaii koi, chu-cbang-nai i-ii n^ng mail tai-jau. 


do-plajing been (in-) heart have, because this younger-brother (of-) thee die-did, 

poi dip-di-koi ; ba-an rai-dai-jau, poi-an nai dai-iau.’ 

dip 

and loss-possess-was, and now got-was.’ 

Q 


dip 

again alive-well-has-(becoine) ; 
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[No. 2.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

ahom. 

Specimen II, 

(Disteict Sibsagae.) 


(Bdbu Golab Chundra Barua, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I-u sho-kham n&m u-koi. Kaw baw pai-ka lak phau (sic) khang 

Kdii hmi phraii Tchrdng 

This complaint-word false been-has. I not go-did (to-)steal any large-property 

ling-mai 

small-property-and-cattle-at 

man riin. Sho-kham khau lau u. Kaw rai-clai kaw hu-me pau-ku 

Kau kati 

(at-)hl8 house. Complaint-word those (these) words (truth) are. I loss-possess my cow-fetnale which 

kaw khan-jau luk-tam Dhoni-ram ru (for ro) pi-1 jau. Hh cham 

kau lung 

I bny-did from Dhanl-rSm before year-one ago. Cow and 

shi-ko kaw-mai khin bai cham shaii-hing-jau-o phai man kaw chau riin 
kau khun heng phrai kau 

though me-by much watching also use-done-had go her former owner(*s) house 

6. ku-mii ku-ban; kaw cham dai-jau pai aw(si(?)-ma (sic) hu-me ku-mii nam. 

kau ail 

every-time every-day ; I and possess-did go take-come cow-female each-time many. 

Ba-ban 


Said-day 

Dhoni-ram, kaw-ko pai-ka ti man riin han cham shang-ba kaw hu- 




kau 




kau 


( by-) Dhani-r am, 

I 

go-did to his 

house (to-) see and if 


my 

COW 

me 

tit 

chang 

pai-ka-jau. 

A-nan bai-lang 

ban-tuk 


pin- 


tet 




tuk 



female 

there 

and 

gogo-did. 

That on-back (*.e. after) 

sun-fall 


was. 

jau. 

Kaw 

phai-ka 

khau shun man 

na-kan-mii han-dh 

shang 

kaw hu- 


Kau 

phrai 




kau 



I 

go-did 

into compound (of-)him 

before-place-time (to-)see-carefully if 

my 

cow* 


me tit cham phai-jau-shi, Chiu pin-koi mii-nai man shaii n&ng-Siing 
tet phrai 

•female there and gone-had. So happened time-thi* {».«. then) his yonng-womaa younger-sister 

q 2 
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chii 

3Ialoti nang-1 ship 

pit pi ma(s/c) 

khau 

shun ka-jau 


liing ship 

pet 




name 

]5Jalati girl-one ten 

eight year 

come 

into compound go-did 

tang 

nam-tang-l khau mii. 

Tam-nai cham 

kham 

tuk'ka. 

Maloti han- 


-liing 



tiik 


with 

water-pot-one in hand. From-this (t.e.then) and 

evening 

fall-did. 

3JSlatl see- 

jau; 

kaw pai-nai-shi man 

kan-pa, shi-ko 

kaw 

ma ban man jau. 


katt 


kail 



did ; 

I go-unexpectedlj-ing her 

towards, though 

I 

not 

see her did. 

Man 

shaii ku-kan-ta cham 

rang-hai-ka, shang-ba 

man 

ba-ka kaw n 






kail 

Slie young- woman fear-began-£eel and 

shout-lond-did, 

as-if 

she 

say-did I he 

phi-1 koi. Khan Dhoni-ram 

tang kun ak 

ma, 

cham 

kaw khat-jau. 

2 ) 1 irl~lung 

kun 



kau 

ghost-one did. They Dhani-ram 

all persons outside 

came. 

and 

me seize-did. 

Khau ba-ka kaw tit chang 

ma-jau ban 

nang 

shaii. 

An-nan lat- 


kau tet 





They 

say-did I there and 

come-did (to-)see younger-sister young-woman. That say 

kham 

Dhoni-ram lau-ka pulish, tii-ha man 

nang 

shaii ai lap 

word 

Dhani-ram tell-did (to-the-)police, but his 

younger-sister young- 

•woman shame hide 






chang man 






and he 


ha khau kachari 

kaw 

pai-ka 

lak 

mak-mo-m5ng 

man 

cham 

Maloti 


kau 







says in. court 

I 

go-did 

lto-)«teal 

fruit-mango 

(of-jhim 

and 

Malati 

kaw han-jau ftn 

tun 

nu. 






kau 

tun 







me see-did first 

tree 

on. 







FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are these. 
I -nissed my cow which I had bought from Dhaniram a year ago. The cow, though 
carefully kept by me, used to visit her former owner’s house veiy often, and I had to go 
and fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Dhaniram I went to his house 
to see if my cow had gone there. That was after sunset. I walked through his hari 
as usual to see whether my cow was straying there. (It so happened) that at that 
time his sister IMalati, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the bari with a water-pot 
in her hand. It was then nearly dark. She saw me unexpectedly going towards her 
though I myself had not noticed her. She got frightened and screamed as if she 
thought I was a ghost. The people of the house, including Dhaniram, came and seized 
me, saying that I had come there to visit the girl. That was the story Dhaniram told 
to the police, but in the Court in order to hide the shame of his sister he gives out that 
I was stealing his mangoes and that 3Ialati saw me first on the tree. , 
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The following Ahom account of the creation of the world is taken [from the sixth 
volume of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. The original, in the Ahom char- 
acter, is given on plate VI of that volume, but is so incorrect that a satisfactory repro- 
duction is impossible. A transliteration and translation by Major B. Jenkins is given on 
pp. 980 and £F. of the same volume, on which the following is based. 

The extract is interesting, but possesses many points of difficulty, some of which I 
have failed to elucidate in a manner satisfactory to myself. The order of the words is 
quite abnormal, — the subject frequently coming at the end of the sentence. 

[No. 3.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

AHOM. 

Specimen III. 

An Ahom Cosmogony. 

Pin-nang ji-mii ran-ko tail pha pai mi din. 

Be-tMis heginning-time confused hottom heaven not he earth. 

Pai mi lup-din rniing shir tail. 

Not he island-land land (?) or heloxv. 

Lai-chan kup-kup mai tim rniing te-jau. 

Many-fold layer-layer tree fill country establish-was. 

Tang-ka khrung pha phratl pai-mi nang hit chau. 

All-all frost sTcy any not-he sit do master. 

6. Khak-khai thiin jin-kun. 

Bivision-division jungle qiiiet-qiiiet (?). 

K&ng-to ai-mun (muy)- dai-oi-na te-jau. 

if) Collect va'pourfrost jiossess-feed-forest estahlish-was. 

Khan (for Mam) -to jail kau lak pin pha. 

Word-only filament spider transform become God. 

Na ring ba-chu-milng ti piin te-jau. 

Thick thousand faihom-league-country place world estahlish-was. 

Tiin-liin ju mil poi ju ban. 

Afterwards-after remain time again remain day. 

10. Pha-ko tak-ba ro mi khrai. 

God consider-say know become Brahma,. 

Bau ro phri-daii phan man haii pin-dai. 

Not know god-deva order him give hecome-possess. 

Khin(khen) klang rau nang phriing. 

Memain middle in-the-air like-what a-honey-comh. 

Pu nan tang-ka rniing ram. 

On-accownt-of that all-all coxintry confused. 

Phraii pai nang hit chang. 

Anyone not sit do umbrella. 
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15.^ , Khan {for kham) -to jaii kau lak pin pha. 

Word-only filament spider transform become God. 

Kan phra phuk rang miing, 

3Iass rock white uphold land. 

Lai liip ti piin te-jau. 

Many island place world estaUish-was. 

Khan-to man poi jiin pin pha. 

Word-only he again pattern become God. 

Ring lup man kham koi liing pin man khrai. 

Thousand smear Idrahmd gold onhj one became Brahma egg. 

20. Pha pin phe nai din. 

God become pervade now earth. 

Kliim-klum &k shing (sheng) ngau. 

Brightness-brightness come-out ray light. 

Khin(khen) klang ran nang phrling. 

Remain middle in-the-air like-what a-honey-comb. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. Thus was it in the beginning time, chaos below (and) in heaven. Exrfch was not. 

2. There was not island-land or earth below. 

3. Trees filled^ the earth in manifold layers. 

4. All was frozen. Over the heavens no lord sat. 

5. In each division {i.e. everywhere), the jungle was still and quiet. 

6. The forests fed upon the (?) collected fogs and frosts. 

7. God, by his word alone, became transformed (and created the universe) like the 
thread of a spider {i.e. as a spider spins his web). 

8. In the world was a country a thousand fathoms and leagues thick. 

9. Tliereafter He remained (at rest) for a time, and again remained at rest for days. 

10. God knew, and considered, and said, ‘ Let Brahma be created.’ 

11. I know not (what) god or what deity (gave) the order, (but) He gave him (to 
us, and we) received him. 

12. (Brahma) remained unsupported in the air like a honeycomb. 

13. Therefore all the world was chaos. 

14. Ho umbrella-bearing (king) was seated (over the earth). 

15. God, by his word only, became transformed (and created the universe) as a 
spider spins his web. 

16. A mass of white rock {i.e., llount lleru) sustains the earth. 

17. There are in the world many islands, 

18. Again, by his word only, God became a pattern (upon which he had deter- 
mined). 

19. Only one Brahma, (who was like) a golden egg, became a thousand gilded 
Brahmas. 

29. He became God, and now pervades the earth. 

21. The rays of light that proceed from him are glorious. 

22. He re mained unsupported in the air like a honeycomb. 

Te-jau, literally, was established, is used throu^bout this specimen to indicate past time, as if it was jau, alone. 
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Vocabulary. 

The following Vocabulary contains aU the Ahom words which I have been able to 
collect. It includes every word in the specimens and list of words, and also those in 
Hodgson’s essay on the aborigines of the North-East Frontier. There are also some others. 

The roman numerals (I, II, and III) refer to the numbers of the specimens. The 
arabic numbers following them refer to the lines of each specimen. Arabic numerals 
not preceded by a roman one refer to the numbers in the Kst of words. Vocables depend- 
ing solely on the authority of Hodgson are marked with the letter H. ‘ Sh.’ means 
‘ Shan ‘ Kh.’=‘ Khamti.’ 

a, wide ; q-ldng, wide-power, God, 60. 
d, in d~ndn, that, q. v. 

ai, sufiB.x of vocative ; po-ai, O father, I, 2, 18, 21 ; hih-ai, O son, I, 50. Always 
written as if it A\'as ha. 
ai (Sh. the same), vapour, fog, III, 6. 

ai, first-bom ; phu-ai, male first-bom, I, 33 ; hih-pl-ai, child-year-fixst-bora, 
eldest son, I, 41. 

ai (Sh. the same), shame, disgrace, II, IG. 

ak (Sh. the same), to go or come out, appear; rise, arise, I, 10 ; HI, 21 ; outside ; 

dk mq, to come outside ; II, 14; rim dk mq, came out of the house, I, 41. 
an (Sh. the same), a diminutive ending; tii-dn, a boy, 129; jowag, an pe-ngd, 
a young goat, a kid, I, 45. 

an (Sh. an, to precede), first; hdn-jau-dn, saw (me) first, II, 18. 
an, before, in front (cf. an) ; an kau-mai, before me, 238 ; mau dn~nd, before thee 
{nd also means before), I, 19, 25 ; hd-dn (why-front), and, I, 30, 31, 34, 37, 
39, 42, 49 ; poi-dn, and, see poi, I, 25, 35, 51, 54. 
an, a saddle, 226, 227. 

d-ndn (Sh. dn-tidn, Kh. d-ndn), that, II, 7, 15 {dn-ndn); 230, 232, 233, 240. 
dn-ndn, see d-ndn. 

ail (Sh. dw), to take, 235 ; aii-dai, to take-possess, to fetch, I, 2 ; collect, I, 5 ; 
haii-aii-dai, to fetch and give, I, 2 ; ail-kin, to take and eat (or drink), I, 6 ; 
ail-rdp~dai, to take-bind-have, to make (me thy servant), I, 20 ; aii-mq, to 
take and come, to bring, I, 26 ; II, 5 ; ail ml, to take a female, to marry, 225 ; 
khdn-shii , . . ' . , ail, to buy, 240 ; sometimes spelt dio, as in Shan, 

e.g., II, 5. 

au-chau (Sh. dw), an uncle, the younger brother of a father. 
bd, why?, 94; hd-dn (why in front), and, I, 30, 31, 34, 37, 39, 42, 49, 54 ; slidng- 
hd (Kh. shang-wd), if, I, 13 ; II, 6, 13 ; tii-bd (Kh. to-icd), but, I, 22 ; II, 16 ; 
96 (with td-hd, pr. tb-bd, as an alternative spelling). 
hd (Sh. icd), a fathom, four cubits, III, 8. 

bd (Kh. and Sh. wd), to say; hd, he said, I, 15, 24 {hd) ; he says, II, 17 ; juk-hd, 
Avorthy to be called, I, 20 ; jdk hdtc {hau)-nu hd, am not worthy to be called, 
I, 25 ; kiit {ken)-hdi-di, very-callcd-good, that Avhich is called very good, the 
best, I, 27 ; hdi-mdn-jaii, said to him, I, 37 ; hd-jan, said, I, 50; bd-bdn, said 
day, on the day referred to, II, 5 ; khati bd-kd, they said, II, 15. 
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Jai (Kh. and Sh. tcai), to place; hai-shl, put (imperative), 227; bai chdm doiH, 
place (me) together with (thy servants), I, 21 ; hwp-bai, to lay by, store, 1, 16; 

jewel-bihd-pure-round-place, afinger-ring, I, 28; khdt- 
bai-shi, bind (imperat.), 236 ; bai, watching, taking care of, II, 4 ; bai, on ; 
khring bai man, on his body,- 1, 27 ; bai-ldng, on -back, aftei*, II, 7, 
bak (Sh. w&k or rmk, to announce), to mean, I, 36 ; to speak, tell (H.). 
ban (Kh., Sh. and Siamese wan), a day, I, 5 : III, 9 ; the sun, 62 ; ku-mii-ku-ban, 
every time every day, always, I, 51 ; . frequently, II, 8 ; bd-hdn, the said day, 
on the day referred to, II, 5 ; bdn-tuk, sun fall, sunset, II, 7. 
ban (Kh. mdn, Sh. mdn, wdn, Siamese ban), a village ; haiimung-bdn, that country- 
village, in that land, I, 9 ; ban^cham, of (belonging to) the village, 241. 
bang, a harlot, I, 49 ; knn-ml-bdng, person-female-harlot, I, 7. 

6a?f (Sh. wan or ma^l), a young unmarried man ; khd-lik-bau, servant male young- 
man, a servant, I, 36. 
bail (Kh. and Sh. mail), a leaf (H.). 

bdw (Than), negative particle, I, 40, 44, 45 ; II, 1 ; III, 11 ; kq-ldng ban hdn nai 
ndm nd, after not day now many very, after a few days, I, 4 ; phrail-bau, 
anyone -not, no one, I, 14; the negative verb substantive h batMnl, am-not, 
I, 19, 25; cf. bii-khriu. 
bldk (Kh. and Sh. mdk), a flower (H.). 

boi, to serve ; Mt-boi-u, (I) do-serve-am, I am serving, I, 43. 
bu, not (H.). 

hu-khriu, no, 99 ; khrin means ‘ yes’. 

chd (Siamese chm; the Shan is hai), bad, 129, 131; nik-chd, alas, 100. 
chdm, and, 95 ; usually as a copula between phrases ; in such cases it most often 
precedes the second member, as in I, 7, 11, 21 bis, 25, 29 ;*II, 13, 14, 17 . 
236 ; sometimes used elsewhere in the second member, as if it were an encli- 
tic, as in, I, 27 (end of sentence), 35 (suffixed to second of two words); II, 3, 
(second word), 5 (ditto), 6 (end of clause), 9 (penultimate word), 11 (second 
word), 15 (written chdng, middle of clause, preceding verb) ; may be best 
translated ‘ also ’ iul, 52 (penultimate); II, 7 {chdng, penultimate), 16, {chdng, 

middle of sentence), chdm chdm, both and’ 

the word being placed at the end of each clause, I, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23 ; in I, 
30, we have mdn chdm rai-dai, chdng-nai dai chdm, he on the one hand was 
lost, but on the other hand was found. As seen in some ot; the above 
examples, the word is occasionally written chdng, . . 
chdm, said to mean ‘ swift ’ in the compoxmd khdn-mq-chdm, quickly come swift, i.e., 
as soon as, I, 47. The same Avord is repeated in the same sentence after the 
verb, apparently pleonastically ; khdn-mq-chdm l-u Ink mail mq-thiing-chdm, 
as soon as this thy son arrived ; in Kh. md chdm means ‘ soon’ ; possibly the 
second chdm is the same as the Sh. chdng, the sign of the conjunctive parti- 
ciple (having arrived). Compare, however, chdng, the particle of present 
time. 

chdm, in ki-chdm, how many ?, 223. Cf chdn. 
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clidm, va. bdn-chdm, of or belonging to a village {ban), 241. 

cMni (Sh. chdm, to be near), vicinity, company; chihn-doin, joined with, living 
with, living with I, 11, 21 ; doiii chdm, together with, I, 46. preceding the 
noun it governs. 

chan (Sh. the same), a layer, a fold; lai-chdn, manifold, III, u. Evidently the 
same as chdm in kl-chdm above. In the third specimen final m is r^ularly 
UTitten n. Cf. khdn. 
chdng, the same as chdm, and, q.v . 
chdng (Kh. and Sh. the same), an elephant (H.). 

cJmng (Sh. the same), a verbal particle denoting present time ; chdng-nai, now, I, 

31. 

chdng (Kh. kd-chdm), a conditional particle, used to denote the apodosis of a con- 
ditional sentence, with shdtng-bd, if, I, 13 ; chU'Chdng-nai, because, therefore, 
see chu. 

chdng (Kh. and .Sh. the same), an umbrella : hit chdng, to do umbrella, to be a 
king. 

chdp, said to mean ‘ pure ’ in chl-rdp'Chdp-khdp'bai, a finger-ring, I, 28, see chi. 
The Kh. and Sh., however, for a finger-ring is Idk-chdp, which is boiTOwed 
direct from Burmese. 

chau (Sh. chaw), a master, owner, II, 4; III, 4. 
chau, in au-chau, an uncle, 225, see an. 

chad (Kh. and ^h.chaii, Siamese chai), mind, heart, I, 13, 40; ndi{'iiy)-chau- pldng, 
gladness mind clear, i.e., he would fain, I, 13 ; hit-mdn hit-khun u chad hoi, 
have {u-koi) rejoiced in heart {^chau), I, 53. 
che, cold (H.). (Hodgson writes this khye.) 
cheng, handsome (H.). (Hodgson writes this khyeng.) 

chi, a jewel, precious stone; chl^rdp-chdp-khdp-bai (Kh. and Sh. Idk^chdp), jewel 
bind [»ure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 
chit (pronounced chet) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), numeral, seven. 
chd (Kh. the same), a name ; II, 10 ; 220. 
chu, a measure of length, a ybjana or league. III, 8. 

chu-chdng-nai, because, I, 29, 38, 53 ; therefore, I, 40 ; the component parts are 
said to be chu, a long time ; chdng, a scale ; nai, now. There is a word 
chdng used as a conditional particle. 
chum (borrowed word), a kiss, I, 24. 
chut, little (H.). 
dd, to strike (H.). 

dai (Kh, nai, Sh. lai), to get, obtain, I, 31, 39, 54 ; to possess, I, 1, 2, 16, 51 ; III, 
6,11; to be compelled, obliged, to have to do a thing; dai-jati-jiai, was 
obliged to go, II, 5; very common as the second member of a compound 
verb, e.g., ad-dai, to fetch, I, 2 ; to collect, I, 5 ; ad-rop-dai, to take bind have 
to make (a person a servant), I, 20; had-dai, to give out and out, I, 14, 49 ; 
rai-dai, actively, to lose, I, 7, 48 ; II, 2 ; passively, to be lost, I, 30, 54; this 
compound also means ‘to die’; hdn-dai, to see get, to seem, appear, I, 52 ; in 
the last e.vample it forms a potential compound, and is the regular auxiliary 
for that purpose. 
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• diim (Kb. ndm, Siaorese dam), black (H.)- 
dang (Kh. hu ndng), the nose, 34. 
dau (Kh. nau, Sh. lau, Siamese dmi), a star, 64. 
dail (? a corruption of deva), a god, III, 11. 
ding (pronounced deng) (Kh. the same), red (H.). 

dl (Kh. nt, Sh. l7, Siamese dt), good, I, 52 ; 132 ; lim dl phu lilng, person good 
male one, a good man, 119—127 ; him dl ml I 'dng, a good u oman, 128, 130; 
dijJ-dl, alive and Tvell, I, 15, 30, 54 ; khdn {Jdiiiu) dl Ink, better than, 133 ; 
JcMn dl ndm, kJiiln dl ndm ndm, ov khdn dl tdng' ndm, best, 134; khiln — 
more ; luk = from ; ndm = many ; tdng =■ all ; kin {ken) hd dl, very called 
good, best, I, 27 ; kliiin dl, very well, in very good health, I, 39. 
din (Sh. Im, Siamese din), the eaidh, ground, III, 1, 20; nd-din, a tick!, I, 33 ; liip- 
din, an island. III, 2. 

dip (Kh. nip, Sh. Up), alive, I, 15, 30, 54. 

dit (det) (Kh. hot, I, 40 ; pressure; det kldng /(('«//, pressure Avithin belly, 
hunger, I, 17. 

doi (Kh. noi, Sh. loi), a hiU, a mountain, 229. 

doin (Sh. hin), Avith, together Avith; doin hdng sJiaii, Avith harlots, I, 48 ; kau doin' 
Avith me, I, 50 ; bang doin-kdn, began to be AA’ith harlots, I, 7 ; clidm-doin knn- 
phudilng, joined Avith a man, living Avith a man, I, 11 ; khd-lik hai chdm-doin, 
plaee amongst sein’ants, I, 21; doin clidm kau kun-rik~tai, AAdth my friends, I, 
46. 

du (Sh. to look behold; hdn-du,io look earefully, thoroughly, II, 8 ; both 
ATords mean ‘ to see ’ or ‘ look ’. 
dun (Kh. niln or Uin, Sh. liln, Siamese diien), the moon, 63. 
hd (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), five, 5; hd ship, fifty, 12. 
hd, see ai. 

hai (Kh. and Sh. the same), to Aveep; rdng~hai (Sh. hdng -hai), io cry out, scream, 
II, 13. 

hdn (Kh. the same, Siamese h€n),io see ; Past, hdn-jau, saAV, I, 23; II, 11, 18 ; kau 
md hdn man jau, I did not see her, II, 12 ; pai-ka hdn, I went to see, II, 6); 

I came to see, II, 15; hdn-dai,to appear, see dai ; hdn-du, to 
look carefully, see du.' 

haH, that (adjective) ; had milng-bdn, in that country, I, 9 ; had mung-mai, of tliat 
country, I, 11 ; had kun-phu, that man, I, 11. 
had (Kh. and Xorthem Sh. had. Southern Sh., pdn), to give ; Imperative, had, I, 2 ; 
84, 234; Past, had, he gave, 1,12, 26, 45; 111,11; had . . . jau, 

gave, I, 38 ; had-dai . . . jar^-o, had given out and out, I, 49; 

phrad-bau jdng-had-dai, no one gave, I, 14; phdn-kham had, to gir'e an 
order, I, 12, 26. Commonly used as a causal prefix, (so also in Kh., cf, Sh, 
h-). Thus, had’oi-kin-klen, cause to eat and drink continually, pasture, I, 12; 
so I, 14, mil had-kin-klen, fed the sAvine, 

king {heng) in shad-heng, to use, to exert force. Tire members of the compound 
are said to have no meaning separately, II, 4 ; see shad-lung. 
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hit [Kh. and Sh. hit (het). In Kh. usually written hich], to do, III, 4 ; hit-mHn 
hit-khun, to do merriment, to do playing, to rejoice, I, 29 (1st pi. imperat.), 
31 (plup. with jau-o), 35 (verbal noun), 46 (potential with pin), 52 (perf. 
with u . . . koi)'. hit-hoi-u (I) am doing service I, 43 ; hit chdng,io 

do umbrella, to hear an umbrella be a king III, 14. 
hu (Kh. and Sh. ngo, Sh. also tod, Siamese ngud), an animal of the ox species ; hii- 
thiik, a bull, 142 ; hu-me, a cow, 143. Cf. II, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8. It Avill be seen 
from II, 3 and from 69 that the suffix of gender is sometimes omitted. 
hung (? Kh. and Sh. shing), a noise, sound, I, 35. 

Ming, thin, not fat (H.). 

hup (Sh. the same), to gather together, to collect ; hup-hai, to collect and place, to 
store up, save up, lay by, I, 16. 

ip (Kh. and Sh. up), to be famished ; tdk-ip-tdk, become famine misery, famine, 

I, 9. 

i-«, this (adjective). Always precedes the word which it qualifies. 1, 29, 47, 53 ; 

II, 1 ; 221, 226, 227, 234. Applies to both animate and inanimate objects. 
The word is explained as «, one ; is ! 

jdk, translated ‘ great ’ in I, 42. The phrase is phdn jdk, in great sorrow : 
possibly really an intensive doublet, and jdk, means ‘ poor ’, ‘ unhappy Cf. 
Sh. ydk. 

jdk, to he fit, worthy, I, 20, 25. 

jdn (Sh. ydn), to ask, demand, beg for ; jdn-shu, to ask wish, (I) ask that, I, 2. 
jdng (Kh. and Sh. ydng), to be, exist ; jdng-hau-dai, be give possess, (no one) 
gave, 1, 14 ; more usually ndng, q.v. 

jau (Kh. and Sh. yau), to be completed, finished ; hence, suffix of the past tense, 
see grammar. In Kh. and Sh., yau, is the suffix of the perfect, not of the 
past. 

jau, very, in dl jau, very good, I, 52. In Sh. yau is an assertive suffix. 

jau (Sh. yau,), to be distant, far ; mung jau, a distant country, I, 6 ‘,jau, far, 89. 

jau (Kh. and Sh. the same), a fibre, filament ; jau-kau, a spider’s thread, III, 7, 

15. 

jl, first, beginning ; ji-mu, beginning-time, III, 1. 

jin (Sh. the same), to be quiet, stiU ; jin-kim, stiU still(?). Ill, 6. 

(Sh. yu cf. «), to stay, abide, dwell. III, 9 ; imperat. ju, I, 41 ; pres, ju, 233 ; 
perf. ju-koi, I, 51. 
jun, a pattern. III, 18. 

kd (Kh. and Northern Sh. kd. Southern Sh, kwd), to go, 77 ; past, kd-jau, II, 10 ; 
written kd in I, 18. Often compounded as a doublet with pai, to go ; thus, 
'pai~kg-nd, will go along, J, 18 ; pai-kd-md . . . jau, went along, I, 21 ; 

pai-kd-jau, went along, II, 7 ; like md, when appended to another verb, it 
usually gives the meaning of progression. 
kd (Kh. and Sh. the same), a crow (H,). 

kd, suffix of past tense. Written kd in 1, 11. The same suffix is used in Khamti. 
kd (Kh. and Sh. the same) (sometimes written A:a), prep., at ; at back, 

behind, after, I, 4 (written kg) ; 91 ; A:a nai, at this, now, 1, 17 ; kd-taii, at 
below, under, 230. 
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kd (Kh. and Sh. the same), to be sufficient, as much as,--only used in composi- 
tion ; kd-shdng, the same as shdng, what ?, I, 36, 43 (written ka) ; 93, 220. 
The compound is explained as kd, measure, and shdng, know. As adjective, 
all (so Sh.) : tdng-kd, all all, all. III, 4, written tdng-kq in III, 13. 
kq, often written for kd, q.v. 
kq (Kh. and Sh. kd\ to dance, I, 35. 

kdchdrl (borrowed word), a magistrate’s court, cutcherry, II, 17. 
kai (Kh. and Sh., the same, Siamese khai), a fowl, 72. 

kai, in pi-kai, an elder brother, 1, 3 ; pi, by itself, means the same. Cf. ai mphu-ai. 
kdn (Southern Sh. kd. Northern Sh. kdn), a place; hence, kdn-pd, place side, i.e,, 
towards ; mdn kdn-pd, towards her, II, 12 ; nd-kdn-mu, before place time, 
hence, as usual, II, 8. 

kdn (Kh. the same), a suffix denoting mutuality, as in pdrkdn, mutually accom- 
panied, copulated, I, 7 ; cf. rdng-kdn, to consult. 
kdn, to begin ; pdn-kdn . . . jau, began to divide, I, 3 ; doin-kdn, began to 

be with, I, 7 ; rdk-kdn, began to love, felt compassion, I, 23 ; chum-kdn-jan, 
began to kiss, I, 24 ; ku-kdn-td, fear began feel, became frightened, II, 13 ; 
khd-kdn-phd-kdn, to begin to cut. 

kdn (Sh. the same), a hard mass, a block ; kdn phrd, a mass of rock. III, 16. 
kdng, in kdng-to, to bring (a thing) into, or keep it in subjection ; (?) to collect 
(Cf. Sh. kdng). III, 6. 

kdt (Kh. and Sh. the same), a market, bazaar; kdt-kim [keni), a shopkeeper, 241. 
kdt (Sh. the same), to embrace; Past, kdt, withjaM supplied from the following 
clause, embraced, I, 23. 
kau, former, previous, II, 4. 

kau (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), numeral, nine, 9. 

kau, often written kaw (Kh. and Sh., the same, Siamese kvi), pronoun, ‘ I,’ 14 — 16. 
Nominative, kau-ko, I, 17 (bis), 19 (bis), 24, 25, 43, 44, 46 ; II, 6; 205 ; Acc., 
kau, I, 20 ; II, 18 ; Dative, kau, I, 45 ; general oblique form, kau-mai, II, 4 
(by me watching was done) ; dn kau-mai, before me, 238 ; Genitive, following 
governing noun, po kau, my father, I, 18, 233 ; preceding governing noun, 
I, 15, 46, 51 ; II, 2, 6, 8 ; 225. The plural is rati, we, q. v. 
kau (Kh. and Sh. kling-kau), a spider. III, 7, 15. 
ke, crooked (H.). 
ken, see kin. 

khd (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a slave, 57 ; with Uk or nilng the word 
usually means a paid servant ; khd-lik, a male servant, I, 15, 21, 36 ; khd- 
■hung, a female servant, I, TO ; lik-khd (Kh. Idk-khd), a boy, 54, 239. 
khd, the hand (H.). 

khd, to cut ; doublet, khd-phdn, cut cut, to cut ; with kdn, to begin, we have khd- 
kdn-phdn-kdn, to begin to cut. 

khdk-khai, division-division, in every division, everywhere III, 5. 

khdm (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese thdng-khdm), evening, twilight, II, 11. 

khdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), gold, I, 48 ; III, 19 ; 45. 

khdm, in khdm-kuld (the members of the compound have no meaning), a servant ; 
plural, khau khdm-kuld, I, 26. 
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hhdmO^x. and Northern Sh., khcim. Southern Sh. kicdm), (Avritten khan in III, 7, 
15, 18), ■word, speech, language, I, 36 ; Idt khdm, said a word, said, I, 2, 18, 
42 ; II, 16 ; phdn-kJidm, order-word, an order, I, 12, 26 ; thdm-khdm-ru, ask 
word know, enquired, I, 36 ; sho-khdm, complaint word, complaint, II, 1 ; 
khdm-mq-Uni, word come speak, a pleonasm for khdm, word, I, 41. 
khdn, the same as khdm, a word, khdn-to is translated ‘ by word only ’, III, 7, 
15, 18. 

khdn (Kh. and Sh. the same), price, 232 ; khdn-shu . . . ail, price buy 

' . . take, (you) bought (that), 240. 

khdn (Elh. and Sh. the same), quick ; khdn md chdm, quick come swift, hence as 
soon as, I, 47. In Kh. md chdm means ‘ soon ’. 
khdn (Sh. the same), a cudgel, staff, stick ; tdng-khdn, with a cudgel; po tdnrj, 
khdn, to beat with a cudgel, to beat sererely, 228. 
khdng-nd (Kh. the same, Siamese khdng-ndk), before, in presence of, 90. 
khdp (Sh. the same), a circle, ring ; round, around, in chl-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai, jewel 
bind pure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 
khdt (Sh. the same), to tie a knot; khdt-hai-shl, bind (Imperat.), 236; khdf-jau, 
seized, II, 14. 

khan, or mdn-khau (so Kh. and Sh., Siamese khan), the plural of the third personal 
pronoxm; Nom. khau, I, 31; II, 14, 15; mdn-khau, 161, etc.; Acc. khaii, I, 
51; to them, khan, I, 38; as a demonstratire pronoun, those (for 
‘these’), II, 2 ; as an adjective, khan trd, those rupees, 23.") ; regularly used 
as a prefix to indicate the plural, I, 26, 36 ; 106, etc. ; 140, etc. ; 229. 
khan (Kh. and Sh. the same), to enter ; Pcrf. khau-u-koi, has entered, I, 6 ; md- 
kliau, come and enter, entered, I, 40 ; Imperat. khau, enter, I, 41. Used as 
a post- or pre-position, in, on, into ; nd-kip khau, into a field, I, 12 ; tin khau, 
on feet, I, 28 ; khau shun, into the compound, II, 8, 10 ; khau mu, in hand, 
I, 11 ; khau kdchdri, in the cutcherry, II, 17 ; khau d-ndn run, in that liouse, 
230. Cf. shad. 

Maw (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), rice; Acc. khou,l, 16; kip husk 

of rice, I, 14. 

khan (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a horn (H.). 
khin, see khdn. 

khin (pronounced khen), to remain, III, 12, 22. 
khin, see khriu. 

kho (Kh. and Sh. kho), the neck, I, 23 (accusative). 
khrui (Kh. khai), a l)uffalo (II. j. 

khrai (Kh. and Sh. khai), an egg. III, 19 ; hence, Brahma, III, 10. 
khrdng (Kh. and Sh. khany), property, goods. In contradistinction to liny, 
khruny means ‘ large in-operty ’, and liny ‘ small things and domestic animals’; 
hence khrany-liny (Sh. khdny-liny) means ‘property generally’, ‘goods and 
chattels ’, I, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 48, 51 ; II, 1 ; klirany slid, your property, yours, 
25 ; khruny mai, his property, his, 28. 
khriny (Sh. khiny), the body ; khriny hai mdn, on bis body, I, 27- 
khriu or khiu (Kh. and Sh. khiu), a tooth, 37. 
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khriu, yes, 93 ; hii khriu, no, 99. 
kh'd (Kh. and Sh. Mo), to laugh (H.). 

khrim (cf. Sh. khnm, a hole in the ground), in hik ndm-klirum (abl.), from the 
well, 237. 

khrum (Kh. and Sh. khiim), bitter. 

khrung (Kh. and Sh. khiing), to divide or distribute equally, in phd-khrmg^ 
kldng {K.h..2ihd-khiing-kdng), divide divide-equally middle, a half, 232. 
khrung (compare'Sh. kdng^ to be benumbed from cold), frost. III, I. The Ahom 
text has clearly khung {i.e., khrung'), but Major Jenkins transliterates krang. 
khun (Sh. khiln, to ascend), to arise; tl . . . khiln, will arise, I, 17 ; khiin 

(with supplied from the following sentence, coimectcd by arose, 

I, 21 ; to stand up, 82. 

khun, in hit-miln hit-khiin, which is an intensive doublet of hit-miin, the Avhole 
meaning ‘ doing-merriment doing-playing ’, i.e., ‘ rejoicing 1st pers. pi. 
imperat., I, 29 ; PIup. with I, 31; Genitive, governed by hung, sound, 

I, 35; Potential, withjsiw, I, 46; Perf., with u-koi, I, 52. 
khiin (also written khin) (pronounced khiin) (Kh. and Sh. the same), to be better; 
hence, very well, I, 39 {khin) ; much, II, 4 {khin). Used to form the com- 
parative degree, thus, khiin di, better. The thing with Avhicb the comparison 
is made is put in the ablative by prefixing luk. The superlative is formed 
with the ablative of ndm~ndm, many many, or of tdng-ndm, nil many ; thus, 
khiin dl luk, better than ; khiin dl luk ndm-ndm or khiin dl luk tdng-ndm, 
better than very many, better than all, best ; see 133 — 137 khun shung luk 
man ndng-niing, taller than his sister, 231. 
nhup (Kh. and Sh. khip-tin), a shoe (acc.), I, 28. 

kl (Kh, the same), how much? how many? kl how old? 221; kl shai, 

how far ?, 222 ; kl chdni, bow many ?, 223. 
kim (pronounced kern), in kdt-khn, a shopkeeper, 241; kdt is a ‘market’. I 
haim failed to trace the meaning of kim. 

kin [Kh. and Sh. the same ; but in these languages kin means both ‘ to eat ’ and 
‘ to drink In Ahom kin is ‘ to eat ’, and klin (pronounced Men or kliln) is 
‘ to drink ’], to eat, 78 ; kin, (they) eat, I, 16 ; (let us) eat, I, 29 ; ate, I, 48 ; 
kin-jau-o, had eaten, I, 9 ; aii-kin, took and ate, hence, drank, I, 6 {aii-kin is 
said to be the same as klin)-, haii-kin-klin, caused to eat and drink, I, 14 ; 
haii-oi-kin-klin, cause to continue to eat aud drink, pasture (imperat.), I, 13 ; 
kun-nd-kin, (?) person field eat, a cultivator, 58. 
kin, in niq-lau-kin, ever, at any time, I, 45. The separate members of the com- 
pound ai’e said to have no meaning. 

A’ bl (pronounced Mw) (Sh. Avw ), intensive particle; kin-hd-d'i, very called good, 
called very good, the best, I, 27. 

kip (Sh, the same), husk or chaff ; kip khau, chaff of rice, I, i4. 
kip, a plot, in nd-kip, a field-plot, I, 12. 

klai (Kh. kciii, Siamese klai), near, not far, nearly, almost, 87. 
kldm (Siamese the same), round (H.). 

kUmg (Kh. and Sh. kdng), middle, between. III, 12, 22 ; kldng-shdng, between 
the two (brothers), I, 3, 4 ; kUmg tang, in the belly, I, 17 ; phd-khrung-kldng, 
a half, 232, see khrung. 
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Men, see Min. 

Min (pronounced Hen or Miin) (Kh. and Sh. Jcin), to drink, as opposed to kin, to 
eat ; Mn-klin, to eat and drink ; for examples, see kin. 
klun, see Min. 
kliim, brightness. III, 21. 

ko, suffix of the nominative case, as in kcm-ko, I, in 1, 17 (bis), 19 (bis), 24, 25, 
43, 44, 46 ; II, 6 ; 205 ; rau-ko, we, I, 52 ; maii-ko, thou, I, 20, 44, 49, 60, 
51; mdn-ko, he, I, 6, 8, 10 (bis), 13, 15, 21, 22, 34 (bis), 35, 37, 39 (bis), 
40, 42, 50 ; po-mdn-ko, the father, 1, 41 ; Ink-nidn-ko, the son, I, 24 ; luk-ko, 
the son, I, 48 ; rnn-ko, chaos. III, 1. The suffix is frequently omitted. It is 
used before both transitive and intransitive verbs. Kh. has no such suffix. 
Sh. has nai, chdm, and chiing. In Sh. ko means ‘ a person ’. 
ko (Kh. A:o), and, also, even, 95. Used with shl to mean ‘although’; e.g., II, 
4, 12. In Kh. it is similarly used with the participle in shl. 
ko (Kh. and Sh. the same), a friend. 
koi (Sh. the same), only. III, 19. 

koi (Sh. koi, to come to an end, be used up), the suffix of the perfect or past tense, 
equivalent to the Kh. suffix kd-yan, and the Sh. suffix ycm-yau or prefix lai ; 
dip-dl-koi, has become alive and well, I, 30, 54 ; u-koi, has been, was, I, 33 ; 
II, 1, 14 ; 223 ; dai khun-dl koi, has got him in good health {dai-koi, has 
got), I, 39 ; ban lu-koi, have not disobeyed, I, 44 ; ju-koi, hast lived, I, 51 ; 
dai . . . koi, hast possessed, I, 62; pin~koi, it happened, II, 9; po 

. . . koi, (I) have beaten, 228. The force is emphasised by adding u, 

to be, as in khan-u-koi, has entered, I, 6 ; mq-u-koi, has come, I, 38 ; hit- 
miin Mt-khiin «... koi, have been rejoicing, I, 53 ; a past sub j unc- 
tive is formed by adding koi to the future prefix tl, and making the whole a 
suffix, as in kau u-tl-koi, I should be, 174. 
krang, see khrung. 

ku (Kh. and Sh. the same), a distributive particle meaning ‘ each ‘ every ’, as in 
ku-rnii kn-bdn, every time every day, always (I, 50), often (II, 5) ; ku-mii 
ndm, each time very, over and over agaio, II, 5. 
ku, in pdn-ku, which, I, 47 ; II, 2. The meaning of ku in this compound is lost. 
Ku means ‘ a sofa ’, ‘ a fair ’, ‘ a long-necked earthen pot ’, ‘ to fear ‘ to stare ’, 
‘fat’. 

ku (Kh. and Sh. ko), to fear ; ku-kdn-td, began to feel fear, II, 13. 
kuld, in khdm-kuld, see khdm. 

kun (pronounced, and often written, kun) (Kh. and Sh. the same), a person, a 
human being ; kun-phu-lung , person-male one, a man, I, 1, 11 ; 51 ; kun-ml, 
person-female, a woman, I, 7; 52; kmi-phring, person crowd, a number 
of people, persons, 1, 16 ; kun-rik-tai, person relation playmate, a friend, I, 
46 ; tdng-kun, all persons, everyone, II, 14 ; kun-nd-kin, (?) person field eat, 
a cultivator, 58 ; kun di phu lung, person good male one, a good man, 
119 — 127 ; kun dl mi lilng, a good woman, 128, 130 ; often used as a generic 
prefix or postfix with numerals in coimting human beings, as above; so 
also luk-mdn shdng-kun, son two persons, two sons, 1, 1. 
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kun^ ? still, quiet, in jin-kun (III, 5). 
kup, a layer. III, 3. 

lai (Kh. and Sh. the same), all ; many. III, 17 ; used as a doublet of tang in 
tdng-lai, all, I, 4, 31, 48, 51 ; lai-chdn, manifold, III, 3. 

Idk, in to-ldk, nevertheless. 

Idk (Sh, the same), to steal; kau hau pai’kd Idk, I did not go to steal, II, 1 ; so, 

II, 17. 

Idk, to transform. III, 7, 15. 

Id-ling (Kh. and Sh. ling), a monkey (H.). 

Idng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese hldng), the back, 43; no Idng mdn, on his 
back, 227 ; kd-ldng, behind, 91 ; kq-ldng ban ban nai ndm-nd, after not many 
days, I, 4; bai-ldng bdn-tuk, on. hdiC\., i.e., after sunset, II, 7; Idng mail, 
after you, 239 ; poi hin-ldng, again after-back, and, thereupon, then, I, 10, 
Idng (Kh. and Sh. the same), the jack -fruit tree. See mdk. 

Idng, power, in q-ldng, wide power, God, 60. 

Idp (Kh. and Sh. the same), to hide, conceal ; Infinitive of purpose, lap, to hide, 
II, 16. 

Idt (Kh. and Sh. the same), to say ; Idt khdm, said word, said, I, 2 ; Idt khdm, say 
word, statement, II, 15 ; Idt-khdm-lan, say word speak, see Ian,, I, 18, 42, 

Idt (Kh. and Sh. the same), short (H.). 

lau (Sh. the same), a statement, II, 2 ; to address a person, say (usually to a 
superior) ; 'PQst;'kMm lau-kd, said words (to the police), II, 16 ; Idt-khdm- 
lan (governed by tl in the preceding clause), will say word speak, will say, 
I, 18 ; Idt-khdm-lan (written le), said, I, 42 ; khdm-mq-lau, word come say, a 
mere pleonasm for khdm, word, I, 44. 

Ian (Sh. the same), spirituous liquor, I, 6. 

Ian, in mq-lan-kin, ever, at any time. The separate fnembers of the compound are 
said to have no meaning. 
le, in I, 42, incorrect for lau. 
lik (Kh., Sh. and Siamese lek), iron, 44. 

lik, in khd-lik, a male paid servant, I, 16, 21, 36. Khd-nung is ‘a female paid 
servant’, khd meaning ‘slave’. In Sh. a servant or slave is Ma, of which 
khdl-la is a synonym ; la in Sh. also means ‘ a servant ’, and la-liik, the 
subjects of a prince. Kilng is certainly a female suffix, and hence lik is prob- 
ably a male one. Cf. Kh. Idk-khd, child. 
lik, to tend, take care of ; Imperat,, lik, 1, 12 ; pd-lik, graze-tend, a shepherd, 59. 
lik-khd (Kh. Idk-khd), a child, 54, 239. 

Urn (pronounced lem) (Kh. and Sh. the same) an arrow (H.). 
lin (pronounced len) (Kh. the same), to run, 85. 
lin (so Kh., Sh. and Siamese), the tongue, 41. 

ling (pronounced leng) (Kh. and Sh. the same), light, not dark (H.). 
ling, cattle ; Acc. pi., khan ling, 229 ; in compound with khrdng, ling means 
‘cattle and small property’, and the whole compound khrdng-ling means 
‘property ’ (Sh. khdng-ling). See khrdng. 
lip (Sh. the same; Kh. nip), raw, unripe (H.). 
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lu (Sh. the same), to be ruined, tdh-lu, become diminislied, I, 8 ; tdk-lii tdk-pdng, 
become diminisbed become ruined, lienee, spent, I, 8 ; htu-ko ban Itt-koi, T 
have not disobeyed, I, 44. 

Itik (Kb, and Sb. the same, Siamese dek), a child, son, I, 5 ; 228; Voc. Ink ai, I, 
50 ; Nom. luk-ko, I, 47 ; luk-mdn, a son, I, 1, 20, 26, 30, 33 ; 55, 223, 225 ; 
Nom. hik-mdm-ko, I, 24 ; luk-nilng, a daughter, 56, 110, etc,;' liik-pl-ai, son 
year first-born, eldest son, I, 41 ; ‘ son ’ is luk-mdn ; ‘ his son ’ is usually 
(228) mdn luk, not Ink man, as we should expect. 

Ink, preposition of the ablative, 104, 109, 113, 118, 122, 127, 237, 240, 241 ; used 
in ablative of comparison (seeM/iiz), 133, 136; luk-tdm, the same, II, 3; 
222, 235. 

lum (pronounced Idni) (Kb. and Sb. the same), air, wind (H.). 
lun or liin (Kortbern Sb. lim, Southern Sb. liln), what comes last, after; lun-ldng, 
after behind, afterwards, I, 10. TUn-Uln in III, 9, see tiln. 
lung (pronounced long) (Kb. and Sh. the same) great, large. 

lung (so in Kb. and Sh., Siamese nilng), numeral, one, I, 45 ; 111, 19 ; 1 ; used as 
the indefinite article, a, a certain (following the noun qualified), I, 1, 11, 36, 
38, 49 ; II, 3, 10, 11, 14 ; 101, etc., 13S, etc,, 230. 
lup (Sh. the same), to smear, daub, plaster, overlay, gild. III, 19. 
lilp, in Uip-din, an island. III, 2, 17. 

Hit (Kb. and Sh. the same), blood (H.). 
lut (Kb. the same), hot (H.). 

md, an ass, 74. Possibly this word should really be mq, a horse. 
md (Kb. md, Sh. man), negative particle ; md-hdn-jau, did not see, II, 12. In 
Kb. md is used only in conditional and interrogative sentences. 
mq (Kb. and Siamese md, Sh. mq), to come, 80 ; Pres, mq, comes, 239 ; Impei-at. 
mq, come, I, 28 ; Past, pdk-mq, came back, I, 34 ; dk mq, came outside, I, 
41 ; II, 14 ; mq-jau, came, II, 15; Perf., mq-u-koi, has come, I, 37, In the 
second specimen the root is uniformly, but wrongly, written md. The word 
is frequent in compounds; thus, aii-mq, take come, bring, Imperat., I, 26; 
(went) to fetch, II, 5 ; pai-kd-mq , . . jmt, went went came, went, I, 

21 ; kJidn-mq-chdm (quick come swift =as soon as); mq-tJmng-chdm, a.?, soon as 
(thy son) arrived, I, 47; mq-thung, arrived, I, 31; mn-khau, entered, 1, 40; 
rik-mq, call come, entreated, I, 41 ; . , , kd-jau, come went, came, 

II, 10; khdm-mq-lau, word come say, a mere pleonasm for Mdm, word, I, 
44 ; with regard to khdn-mq-chdm, above, cf. Kh. md-chdm, soon. Like kd, 
mq, when appended to another verb, usually gives the idea of progression. 
mq (spoken with a long tone) (Kh. md, Sh, ma, witli an abrupt tone ; Siamese 
md), a horse, 68; mq-thiik, a male horse, 138, 140; md-me, a mare, 139, 141; 
no mq lung, on a horse, 230. 

(spoken with an abrupt tone) (Kh, and Sh. md, with rising inflection, Siamese 
hnd'), a dog, 70 ; md-thnk, a male dog, 145, 14S ; md-me, a bitch, 147, 149. 
md-lau-kin, ever, at any time, I, 45. The separate members of the compound are 
said to have no significance. 

nidi, postposition. This word is frequently used as a suffix to denote any case 
except the nominative; thus, haU-mi'mg’mai, of that country, I, 11; kau-mai. 
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by mo, II, 4 ; cm kmi-mai, before me, 238 ; Jcau-mai po-u, I am beaten, 
literally, beats me, 201, 202, 203, 201 ; as a genitive, only as a genitive, 
absolute, as in kati-mai^ mine; rcm-mai, ours, 16, ete. 

mai (Kb. and Sb. the same), Tvood, tree, III, 3. 

mdk (Kb. and Sb. the same), a fruit; mdk-mo-mdng (Sb. mdk-mung'), a mango, 
II, 17. The word is used before the name of any tree to denote its fruit ; 
thus, mdk-ldng, jack-fruit. 

mdn (Kb. and Sh. the same; Siamese man, used only contemptuously, the plural 
form, kJicm, being used as a respectfid singular), pron., he (26), she (II, 4, 
13), it (I, 52). The plural is khcm or mdn-khau, q.v. Xom., mdn (be) I, 13, 
15, 30; II, 16; III, 18; 158, etc., 229, 230; (she) II, 13 (bis); (it) I, 52; 
mdn-ko, I, 6, 8, 10 (bis), 13, 15, 21, 22, 34 (bis), 35, 37, 39 (bis), 40, 42; in 

I, 1, mdn, as the subject is inserted between a verb and its tense suffix. I 
am informed that this can only be done when the subject is masculine ; Acc., 
mdn (him) I, 22, 39; III, II ; 236; (her) II, 12; Dat., (gave) to him, 1,12, 
49 ; 231 ; (say) to him, I, 18, 50 ; mdn kdn-pd, towards her, II, 12; luk-tdm 
mdn, from him, 235. The Genitive absolute is mdn-mai, 26 ; the dependent 
genitive usually follows the noun which governs it ; thus, po-mdn mdn^ his 
father, I, 23 ; Ink-mdn-ko mdn, his son, I, 24; shun mdn, his compound, II, 
8 ; khring hai mdn, on his body, I, 27 ; mdk-mo-mang mdn, his mango-fruit, 

II, 17 ; sometimes it precedes, as in mdn Ink, his son (to distinguish from 
nidn, son), 228; mdn vim, (at) his house, II, 2 ; mdn chau, her owner, II, 4; 
t'l mdn run, to his house, II, 6 ; mdn shaii ndng-nung, his grown up younger 
sister, II, 9 ; mdn nong, his younger sister, II, 16 ; mdn ndng-mdn . 

mdn ndng-nilng, his brother ... his sister, 231. 
mdn, a pleonastic particle, said to give the idea of respect, added to male nouns of 
relationship. Tlie corresponding feminine word is nilng (231) ; po-mdn, a 
father, I, 2, 3, 15, 22, 23, 26, 38 'mail po-mdn, thy father), 41, 42; mail 
ndng-mdn, thy younger brother, I, 37 ; mdn ndng-mdn, his brother, 231 ; 
luk-mdn, a son, I, 1, 20, 24, 26, 30, 33 ; 55, 223, 225. 
mdn, Brahma, III, 19. 
mdng, in mdk-mo-mdng, a mango, see mdk. 

mail (Kh. and Sh. the same ; Siamese mfrng), (also written man, 20), the pronoun 
of the second person. The plural is shl, q.v. Xom,, mail, thou, I, 3, 21; 20, 
157, etc., 240; man-ko, I, 20, 41, 49, 51 ; mail dn-nd, in thy presence, I, 19, 
25; Idng mail, behind tlrm, 239 ; the genitive usually follows the governing 
vord, as in luk-mdn man, thy son, I, 20 (also mail luk-mdn, ; 

phan mail, thy order, I, 43 ; Ink mail, thy soil, I, 47 ; ndng thy younser 
brother, I, 53 ; po thy father, 223; sometimes it piccedcs, as in mail 
hik-mdn (see above!, thy son, T, 26 ; mail nang-mdn, thy younger brother, I, 
37 ; mau po-mdm, thy father, I, 38 ; mail tdng-lai khdm, all thy gold, 1, 48 ; 
mail chil, thy name, 220 ; the Dat. is mail, I, 13 (am doing service) to thee. ' 
mu (Ivh. and Sh. the same, Siamese mcA, a mother, 48 ; feminine suffix used with 
irrational animals, the corresponding masculine suffix being thilk ; hu-me, a 
cow, II, 2, 5, 7, 9 ; l43, 115 ; mq-me, a m.cre, 1 . ,11, rnn-mc, a bitch, 1+7, 
119; pe-ngd-me, a she goat, i51; tu-ngl-me, a she deer, 154. 

. s 2 
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ml, a feminine suffix (like mtng) used with human beings, the corresponding 

masculine suffix being ; kun-ml, person female, a woman, I, 7 ; £2 ; kun 
di ml, a good woman, 128, 130 ; aii ml, to take a woman, to marry, be 
married to, 225. 

wi?, a rerb substantive, generally used only with the negative; bem mi, (I) am 
not (worthy), I, 20, 25 ; pai ml, was not, III, 1, 2, 1, Imperative (affirm- 
ative) ml, become, III, 10.- 
miii, see mm. 

mm, min (Kh. and Sh. miu, Siamese meo), a cat, 71. 
mo-mdng, in mdk-mo-mdng, a mango, see mcik. 
mrat, a camel, 75. 

mli (Kh. and Sh. mu), a pig, I, 12, 14. 

mu (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese onu), the hand, I, 23; 32 ; khem mu, in (her) 
hand, II, 11. 

mu (Sh. the same), time, I, 48 ; III, 9 ; ku-mu ku-han, every time every day 
always (I, 50), often (II, 5) ; ku-mu ndm, each time many, over and over 
again, II, 5 ; nd-kdn-mu, before place time, as usual, II, 8 ; mu-nai, time 
this, then, II, 9 ; jl-mii, beginning-time, in the beginning. III, 1. 
mun (Sh. mun), to be happy, rejoice; khau miin (pi.) rejoicings, I, 36; hit-miin, 
rejoicing, see hit. 

miin (Sh. the same), past time ; pi mu mun, year time past-time, for (how many) 
years, I, 43. 

mvM (pr. muy) (Sh. the same), first. III, 6. 

mung (Kh. and Sh. the same), a country, III, 3, 8, 13, 16 ; pun milng, foreign 
country, I, 6 ; hau mung-bdn, in that country village, in that land, I, 9 ; 
kun-phu-liing hau milng-mai, a man of that country, I, 11. 
nd (Kh. and Sh. the same), the face, countenance ; adv., before ; dn-nd, before 
the face, before ; mail dn-nd, before thee, I, 19, 25 ; nd-kdn-mu, before (pre- 
vious) place time, as usual, II, 8 ; khdng-nd, before, in the presence of, 90. 
nd (Kh. and Sh. the same), thick, not thin. III, 8. 

nd (Sh. the same), a field; nd-kip, a field-plot, I, 12 ; nd-din, field-land, field, I, 
33 ; kun-nd-kin, a cultivator, see kun, 58. 

nd, a suffix of the future, used instead of the prefix tl, with pai-kd, 1, 18 ; said to 
be rare except with this verb. Probably the same as nd, before. 

nd (Sh. the same), very, exceedingly ; ndm-nd, many very, very many, I, 5. 
nn, a forest. III, 6. 

nai (So. Kh. and Sh.), this ; tl-nai, place this, now, I, 33 ; here, 222 ; pil-ndng- 
nai, on-accoimt-of-this, in order that, I, 45, 62 ; mil-nai, time this, then, II, 
9 ; today, 224 ; tdm-nai, from this, then, thereon, II, 11 : adv., here ; now, 
I, 5, 54 ; III, 20 ; kq-nai, at now, now, T, 17 ; phrau-nai, what now, when, 
I, 8, 15, 22 ; chu-chdng-nai, because, I, 29, 38, 53 ; therefore, I, 40, see chu ; 
chdng-nai, novf, 1,31; kq-shdng pi mil miin nai, what year time past-time 
now, for how many years, I, 43. 

nai, a particle signifying unexpectedness ; pai-nai-shl, going unexpectedly, II, 12. 
ndm (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), water, 66 ; nam-tdng, a water-pot, II, 11. 
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ndm (Kh. and Sh. the same), many, I, 5 ; II, 6 ; ndni or ndm ndm is used to form 
the superlative, 134, 137, see dl. 
ndm, false (of an accusation), II, 1. 

nan (Kh. and Sh. the same), pronoun, that: d-ndn, that (suhst.), II, 7 ; 240; 
dn-ndn Jchdm, that word, II, 15 ; d-ndn tun, that tree, 230 ; d-ndn khdn, the 
price of that, 232 ; d-ndn run, that house, 233 ; ndn, on account of that, 

III, 13. 

ndn (Kh. and Sh. the same), to sleep (H.). 
ndng for ndng (I, 20), see ndng. 

ndng (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), to sit. III, 4, 14 ; 79 ; ndng u, is 
sitting, 230. 

ndng (Kh. and Sh. the same), adj. of what sort? ; III, 12, 22 ; like that. III, 1 ; 

adv., as ; pu-ndng-nai, on-account-of as this, in order that, I, 45. 
ndng, a girl, II, 10 ; 131. 

ndng (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a man’s younger brother (I, 4, 53 ; 49) 
or sister ; ndng-mdn, a younger brother, I, 37 ; 231 ; ndng-niing (II, 9 ; 231) 
or nilng-ndng (50), a younger sister ; pl-ndng, a younger brother (I, 3) ; 
ndng-sJiau, an adult younger sister. If, 15, 16 ; 225. 
ndng (Kh. and Sh. ydng ; also written Jdng, I, 14, see jdng), to be, continue, 
168 — 170 ; Pres., ndng, (the saddle) is (in the house), 226 ; used as a particle 
to denote continuance, aii-rdp-dai-ndng, take hind possess continue, keep, 
retain (imperat.) (here wrongly written ndng), I, 20. 
nau (Siamese and Lao the same), cold (H.). 

ngd (? Sh. ngdn, castrated), in pe-ngd, a goat, 150 ; in Sh. pe-ngdn is ‘ a he-goat 

ngdk (Kh. and Sh. the same), crooked (H.). 

ngau (Kh. and Sh. the same), light, brilliancy. III, 21. 

ngi, in tii-ngl, a deer, 163 — 155. 

ngi, the younger, in luk-ngi, a younger child, I, 1, 5. 

ngin (Sh. the same), to hear ; ngin, he heard, I, 35. 

ngiln (Kh. and Sh. the same ; Siamese ngdn), silver, 46. 

nl, far, distant, I, 22 ; 224. 

nik, in nik-chd, alas, 100. 

niu (Kh. liu, Sh. niu), a finger ; niu, on (his) finger, I, 28. 

no or nu (Kh. and Sh. nil), above, on ; nd-rd, above the head, against, I, 19, 25 ; 
tun-nu, on the tree, II, 18 ; no Idng mdn, on his hack, 227 ; nu doi, on the 
top of a hill, 229 ; nd mq-liing, on a horse, 230. 
noi (Sh. the same), small ; d-ndn rilnnoi, that small house, 233. 
nu, see nd. 

nuk (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese ndk), a bird, 76 ; niik-tu, a dove. 
nung (Kh. and Sh. the same), to put on (clothes) ; nung-tdng, put on (clothes, etc.) 
(imperat.), I, 27 (bis), 28. 

nung (Kh., Sh. and Siamese ying), a female, a woman, 52 ; used as a suffix or prefix 
denoting sex of human beings ; the corresponding masculine suffix is mdn 
(Kh. and Sh. chai), or lik ; khd-nimg, a female servant, 1, 16; ndng-niing, IJ, 

9 ; 231 or nilng-ndng, "bt), a sister; luk-niing, a daughter, 56, 110—118. 
nyu-chu, an ant (H.). 
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0, added to jau, to make the suffix of the pluperfect, I, 9, 32, 49 ; II, 4 ; 193 ; 

added to the present participle in shl^ makes a past participle, pai-8hl» going ; 
pai-shl-o, gone, 219. 

0 (cf. Sh. hii), sign of interrogation, I, 37. 

01, a particle signifying continuance ; hau^oi-kin-klin, to give continually to eat 

and drink, to feed regularly, to pasture, I, 13. Cf., however, oi, to feed. 

01 (Sh. the same), to feed. III, 6. 
oi, sweet (H.). 

pd (Sh. the same), a side ; kdn-pd, place-side, towards, II, 12. 
pd, to graze ; Pres. Def., pd-u, is grazing, 229 ; pd-lik, graze tend, a shepherd, 59. 
pd (Sh. the same), to accompany ; pd-kdn, accompanied mutually, had sexual 
intercourse with, I, 7. 

pai (Sh. and Siamese the same), to go, march, walk; Imperat. pai, 77, 238; 
Past, pai, II, 5 ; pai-kd, I, 5 ; II, 1, 6, 17 ; pai-kd, I, 11 ; pai 
jau, I, 23 ; Participle, pai-nai-shl, going unexpectedly, II, 12 ; compounded 
with kd, to go, usually with the idea of haste ; Put., pai-kd-nd, will go, I, 
18 ; Past, pai-kd-md . . . jau, went and came, went to, I, 21 ; pai-ka- 

jau, went, II, 7 ; pai-kJidn, to run (H.). 

pai (Kh. pi and Sh. pai, only used in prohibition), not ; pai-ml, was not. III, 1,2, 
4,14. 

pdk (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a hundred, 13. 
pdk (Sh. the same), the mouth, 36. 

pdk (Kh. the same), to return, come back ; pdk-md, came back, came home, 1, 34. 
pun (Kh. the same), to divide ; Imperat., pan, I, 3 ; pdn-kdn, began to divide, 1, 3. 
pun, the meaning of this word is unknown. In Kh. pkdn laid means ‘ what sort’ ? 

occurs m pdn-ku (? what-each), wliich is used as a relative pronoun ; 
e.g., I, 14, (the husks) which (he gave to the swine) ; pdn-ku luk-ko, the son 
who (wasted thy substance), I, 47 ; hu-me pdn-ku, the cow which (I bought), 
II, 2. Other meanings of pun are ‘ flax ’, ‘ to divide ’, ‘ to turn round ’, to 
hold ’, ‘ bloodless ’. 

pdng (Sh, the same), to be ruined ; tdk-pdng, become ruined, 1,9; tdk-lu tdk-pdng, 
spent, I, 8. 

pe (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese hpe), a goat ; pe-ngd, a goat, I, 45 (Sh. pe- 
ngdn, a he-goat) ; pe-ngd thilk, a he -goat, 150 ; pe-ngd me, a she-goat, 151. 
pet, see pit. 

phd, (Kh. kdng-phd, ? Sli. phd, a covering, a waist-cloth, a cloud), the sky, heaven, 
1, 19, 25 ; III, 1, 4 : (Kh. phd, a cloth), a garment, I, 27 (bis) ; phd-ko (nom.), 
God, III, 10 ; phd, God, III, 7, 15, 18, 20. 
phd (Kh. and Sh. the same), to divide; phd-khrung-kldng,\\vi\i, 232, sec khrung. 
phai (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese fai), fire, 65. 
phdk, a feast, I, 38, 49. 

phdn, an order, III, 11 ; phdn-khdm hail, to give order word, to command, to order, 
I, 12, 26 ; phdn mad, thy order, I, 43. 

phdn (Kh. and Sh. the same), poor, poverty ; phu j)hdn, to float on poverty, to 
be poor, to be destitute, 1, 10. 

phdn, sorrov/ ; phdn jdk, in groat sorrow, I, 42 (? connected with Sh. phdn, to 
suffer horripilation) . 
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phan, to cut ; as doublet in kha-phdn, cut cut, to cut, see Ichd. 
phdng, near ; phdng riin, near the bouse, I, 34, 
phe (Sb. phe to spread out), to pervade, III, 20. 
phit (Sb. tbe same), to err, sin ; Past, sinned, T, 19, 24. 
phrg (Sb. a flat stone), a rock ; Mn phrq phuk, a mass of white rock, Mouni 
Meru, III, 16. 

phrai (Sb. phai), to go, walk, 77 ;phrai-kd, went, II, 8 ; sMng phrai-jau-sM, if 
(it) bad gone, II, 9; phrai, (used) to go, II, 4; phrai . . . jau-koi, (I) 
bave walked, 224. 

‘phraii (Kb. and phaii), interrog. pron., wbo?, 92; lik-khd phrail, Avhose boy?, 
239 ; luk phraii, from whom ?, 240 ; phrau-nai, what now ?, when, I, S, 15, 22 ; 
as an indef. pron., phraii nd-kip, a certain field, I, 12; phraii kun-phring, 
what multitude of persons, bow many persons, I, 16 ; phraii bau, no one, 
I, 14 ; phraii pai ml, there was no one, III, 4 ; phraii pai, the same. III, 14. 
phrl (Sb. phi, Siamese pi), a ghost (II, 14) ; a devil (61) ; an inferior deity, 
III, 11. 

phring (Sb. tbe same), to be many ; used as a suffix to form the plural as kun 
phring, persons, I, 16. 

phrum (Kb. and ^\i. pMmi, Siamese pArt»i), hair, 39. 
phrung (Kb. and Sb. phiing, a bee), a honey-comb, 111,12, 22. 
phu (Sb. and Siamese tbe same, in Kb. phu is used to designate tbe male of birds) 
a man, a male person ; used as a suffix of gender for human' beings, the corre- 
sponding feminine suffix being mi ; phu-liing, here used as a generic word with 
a numeral, a male, I, 36 ; kUn-phu, person male, a man, 1, 1, 11, 12 ; 51 ; kun 
person good male, a good man, 119 — 122; phu-ai liik-mdn, male 
elder son, tbe elder son, I, 33. 

phu (Kb. and Sb. tbe same), to float; phu-phdn jau, he floated on misery, became 
indigent, I, 10. 

(Kb. and Sb. the same), white, III, 16; dn phuk mq, the saddle of tbe 
white horse, 226, 

phu-rq-tq-rq, (Kb, and Sb. phrq,ei. Burmese, bu-rq, pronounced pAra) God, 60. 
Cf. phd. 

pi (Kb. and Sb. the same), a year ; luk-pi-ai, son year first-born, eldest son, I, 41, 
kq-shdng pi mil miin nai, what year time past-time now, for bow many years, 
I, 43 ; rd-pl-Uing, before year one, a year ago, II, 3 ; ship pit pi, eighteen 
years (old), II, 10. 

pi (Kb. and Sb. tbe same, Siamese pA?), an elder brother (I, 3, 4; 49) or sister ; pi 
kai, elder brother, I, 3 ; pl-niing, elder sister, -50. 
pi (Kb. the same), fat (H.). 
pik {K.h, ping-hu) , tbe ear, 38. 

pin (Kb. and Sb. tbe same), to be, exist, become, III, 11, 19, 20 ; pin, was, 111, 1, 
7, 15, 18 ; pin-jau, it was (sunset), 11, 7 ; pin-koi, it happened, II, 9 ; used to 
form potential ver])s ; ka^l-ko pin hit-miin, (that) I may be able to rejoice, lit. 
■ (that) I become to rejoice, I, 46 ; kau pin-ii, I may be, 172; kau pin-po, 
I may strike, 194. 
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pit (pr. pet) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), eight, 8 ; ship pit, eighteen, II, 10. 
pit (pr. pet) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a duck, 73. 
pld (Sh. and Kh. pd, Siamese j>/a), a fish (H.). 
plai, thus (H.). 

pldng, clear ; {un-chau-pldng), gladness mind clear, his mind (would) have been 
glad and clear, he (would) fain, I, 13. 

po (Kh. and Sh. the same), to strike, beat, 81 ; Imperat,, 175; po-shi, 286 ; 
Participle, 177, 178 ; Pres.,jpo, 179—184 ; Pres. T>cUpo-n, am striking, 
191; Imperf., po-u-jmi, was striking, 192 ; po-jau, struck, 185—190 ; 
Perf., po-Tcoi, have struck, 228 ; Plup., po-jau-o, had struck, 193 ; Put., tl-po, 
shall strike, 195 — 200 ; Potential, pin-po, can strike, 194 ; Past Conditional, 
tl-po'jait, should strike, 201 ; Passive same as Active, 202— 204 ; po-tai, 
to kill (H.). , 

po (Kh. po, Sh. po, Siamese lo, pronounced a father, 47 ; Nom. po Tcau, my 
father, 233 ; Voc., po ai, I, 2, 18, 24 ; Dat., ti po, 103 ; ti po hau, (will go) 
to my father, 1, 18 ; Abl., hiTc po, 104 ; Gen., 102 ; po mail run, your father’s 
house, 223 ; PL, hhau po, 106. Frequently takes the pleonastic sufl&x man ; 
Nom., po-mdn man, his father, I, 23 ; man po-mdn, thy father, I, 38 ; po- 
mdn-ko, 1, 41 ; Dvd^., po-mdn, 1, 2 ; 42 ; ti po-mdn, I, 22 ; Gen., hau po-mdn run, 
my father’s house, 1, 15. 

poi (Sh. poi or pai), to exceed, be more ; hence, conj,, and, moreover, 1, 1, 3, 4, 17, 
19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28 ; 232 ; again, I, 30, 54 ; III, 9, 18 ; poi-dn, and before, 
and, I, 26, 35, 51, 54 ; poi-lim-ldmg, again after back, and moreover, J, 10. 
pi\ (Kh. and Sh. the same), on account of ; pil-ndng-nai, on-account-of, as this, in 
order that, 1,45; (it is right) that, I, b'i • pii-ndn, on account of that, 
III, 13. 

ptm (Sh. the same), prep, beyond ; pun-mung, beyond a country, a foreign country, 
I, 6. 

pun, world ; tl pun, place of world, world. III, 8, 17. 

rd, much (H). 

rq, in phu-rq-tq-rq, q.v, 

rai (Kh. hai), to lose ; rai-dai, lose possess, lose ; rai-dai-jau, lost, I, 7 ; rai-dai, 
lost, I, 48 ; II, 2 ; rai-dai, was lost, I, 30; rai-dai-jau, was lost, I, 54. 
rdk (Sh. hdk, Siamese rdk), compassion, I, 23. 

ran, ram, deserted, confused, chaos, nom. rdn-ko. III, 1 ; ram. III, 13. 
ran (Kh. and Sh. hdn, Siamese ran), hot (11.). 
rang (Kh, and Sh. hdng), a tail, skeleton. 

rung (Kh. and Sh. hdng), to call out, shout ; rang, addressed, I, 41 ; rdng-hai-kd, 
shouted out loudly, II, 13. 
rang (Sh. hdn), to uphold, sustain. III, 16. 

rdng-kdn, to consult ; probably from rdng, to arrange (Sh. hdng), and kdn, 
mutually. 

rdp (Sh. Acp), to encircle, bind ; aii-rdp-dai-ndng, take bind possess continue, take 
and keep (me), make (me a servant), I, 20 ; chi-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai, jewel bind 
pure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 
rau, in the air, unsupported, III, 12, 22, 
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rau (Kh. and Sh. hem, Siamese ran), we, the plural of Tcau, I ; Nom., raii-ko, I, 
52 ; rau, 17 ; ours, rau-mai, 19. 
re, what? (H.). 

rik (Sh. Mk, Siamese rik), to say, call ; rik, (he) called, summoned, I, 35 ; rik-mq, 
to call and come, to entreat ; rang rik-mq, addressed and entreated, I, 41. 
rik, a relation ; kun-rik-tai, relations and playmates, friends, I, 46. 
ring (Kh. and Sh. king, pr. heng), a thousand, III, 8, 19. 

rd (Kh. and Sh. ho, Siamese hud), the head, 40 ; no rb, on the head, against ; fhd nb- 
rb, against heaven, I, 19, 25 ; prep., before ; rb pi lung, before year one, one 
year ago, II, 3. 

rb, to know. III, 10, 11 ; thdm-khdm-rb, ask word know, enquired, I, 36. 
ru (Kh. and Sh. hii), a boat (H.). 

ruk (pronounced rbk) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese hbk), numeral, six, 6. 
run (Kh. and Sh. hiin, Siamese riien),& house, 67 ; riln, in the house, I, 15, 41; 
223 ; riln, into the house, I, 40 ; man run, (in) his house, II, 2 ; khau run, in 
the house, 22Q-, khau d-ndn riln, mUXwet house, 233; phdng riln, near the 
house, I, 31 ; riin dk, outside the house, I, 41 ; rim, to the house, II, 4 ; ti 
man run, to his house, II, 6. 
rung, ripe (H.). 

shai (Kh. and Sh. kai), far, 89 ; ki-shai, how far, 222 ; shai-ni, far distant, a long 
way, 224. 

shai (Kh. and Sh. the same), a rope ; Instr., tang shai, (bind him) with a rope, 
236. 

sham (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese sdm), numeral, three, 3. 
shdng or shdng-hd (Kh. and Sh. shdng or shdng-wd), conditional conjunction, if, 
II, 6 {shdng~bd), 8 {shdng) ; 97; with eliding in apodosis, I, 13 {shdng-hd) ; 
shdng-hd, as if, II, 13 ; kd-shdng, interrog. neuter pronoun, what ?, I, 36 ; 93, 
220 ; how many ? , I, 43. 

shdng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese song), numeral, two ; 1, 3, 4 ; 2, 105, 
114, 123 ; luk-mdn shdng-kiin, sons two-persons, two sons, I, 1. 
shaii (Kh. and Sh. shau), a grown up young woman, 11,9, 13 ; hdng-shau, harlot 
■ young-woman, a harlot, I, 49 ; ndng-shaii, an adult younger sister, II, 
15,16 ; 225. 

shall (Kh. khau, Sh. shaiit to enter ; shaii-u-koi, has entered, was in, I, 3 l 3. See 
khau. 

shall (Kh. and Sh. shau, Siamese yl-sip), numeral, twenty, 11. 
shaii-hing (pronounced heng) (Kh. the same), to use, make use of; hai shail-hing, 
I used watching, I used to watch, II, 4. The separate parts of the com- 
pound are not explained. 

shl (Kh. the same), a particle used as a suffix giving an indefinite participial force 
to the verb, usually, but not always, that of the present ; fai-shl, dying, 1, 17 ; 
tai-shi-jau, was dying, I, 30 ■, pai-nai-sJu , going unexpectedly, II, 12 ; didng- 
shi oru-shi, being, 170 ; having been, 171 ',po-shi, beating, 177 ; having beaten, 
178 ; pai-shi, -going, 21 8 ; pai-shl-o, gone (o is a particle of past time), 219 ; the 
indefinite force of the particle is well seen in phrai-j au-shi (to see if the 
cow) had gone, II, 9 ; shl-ko, although, 11,^12. 
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shi, a particle optionally added to the imperative; hai-shl, put, 227; po-sht, beat, 
236 ; khdt-bai-shl, bind, 236 ; tet ndm shl, draw water (ndm), 237. 
sU (Kb. and Sb. the same, Siamese, si), numeral, four, 4. 
shing (pronounced sheng), a ray of light. III, 21. 

ship (Kb. and Sh. the same, Siamese sip), numeral, ten, 10 ; hd-ship, five tens, 
fifty, 12 ; ship-pit {pet), eighteen, II, 10. 
sho, a complaint, II, 1, 2. 

shu, to wish ; jdn-shu, ask wish, (I) ask that, I, 2. 

Shu, in III, 2, seems to mean ‘ or Major Jenkins identified it with shu, wish. 
shu (Kh. and Sh. shu, Siamese su), pronoun of the second person plural, a^ou, ve ; 

23 — 25 ; 160, etc. ; khrdng shu, your property. 
shuk (Kh. and Sh. the same), ripe (H.). 
shum (Kh. and Sh. the same), sour, acid (H.). 

shun (Kh. and Sh. the same), the grounds round a house, a compound ; khau 
shun, into the compound, II, 8, 10. 

shungi'Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese sung), high, lofty, 135 ; khiin shung luk, 
higher than, 136 ; khiin shung ndm ndm, highest, 137. 
shung (Kh. and Sh. the same), to take away (H.). 
shup (Kh. and Sh. the same), the mouth, 36 ; shup-mu, to be silent (H.). 
td, to feel ; {ku-kdn-td), began to feel fear, II, 13. 
tq, (Kh., Sh. and Siamese td), the eye, 35. 
tq, in phu-rq-tq-rq, q.v, 

tai (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), to die, 33 ; tai-shl, dying (participle used as 
present tense), I, 17 ; tai-shl-jau, was dying, was dead, I, 30 ; tai-jau died 
I, 53 ; po-tai, to kill (H.). 
tai, a playmate, a companion, I, 47. 
tai (Kh. and Sh. the same), near, 87. 

tak, to become ; tdk-lu tdk-pdng, become diminished become ruined, hence, spent, 
I, 8 ; tdk-ip-tdk, become famine misery, I, 9. 
tak, misery, I, 9, see preceding. 
tak, to consider. III, 10. 

tak, apparently a numeral suffix used with rupees ; tra-shdng-tdk, rupee two 
pieces, two rupees, 232. 


tarn (Kh. and Sh. the same), low, not high (H.). 
tarn (Sh. the same), a place ; luk-tdm, from, see luk. 

tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), with, in company with, II, 11 ; with, by means of • 
tang khdn, (heat) with a cudgel, 228 ; tdng shai, (bind) with a rope, 236. 

(Kh. and Sh. the same), to put, place; nung-tdng, the same; nung-tdng 
(imperat.), place, I, 27 (bis), 28. ^ 


bang \^jxn. anu su. tUe 


n 11 T . . du, r, 0, J^ang-iai, all 

y - ’ \ all all, all. III, 4 ; tdng-ks. III, 13, the same. 

ang ( h. and Sh. the same), a road ; tdng ni, road distant, at a distance on the 
road, I, 22. 


ang . . ang^ to water, to ponr water on), a pot ; ndm-tdng^ a water-pot, 


tang (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese thdng-noi), the belly, 42 ; 
the belly, I, 14 ; kldng tdng, within the belly, I, 17. 


thun tdng, to fill 
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tau, a bone (H.). 

tail (Kh. and Sh. the same), down, not up, III, 2 ; 88 ; kd-tail d-ndn hm, under 
that tree, 230 ; tau-phd, bottom lieayen, below and above, earth and heaven, 

III, 1. 

te (Sh. the same), set up, establish ; be established, be ; te-jau, was, III, 3, 6, 8, 
17. 

thdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), to ask, enquire ; thdm-khdm-ro, ask word know, 
enquired, I, 36. 

thau (Kh. and Sh. the same), to be old ; kl thait, how old ?, 221. 
thilk (Kh. and Sh. the same), a male animal; a masculine suffix used with irra- 
tional animals, 138, 140, 142, 144, 146, 148, 150, 153. 
than, to fiU ; shdng-hd mdn-ko thiin tang, if he could have filled his belly, I, 14. 
thun (Kh. and Sh. the same), a jungle, forest. III, 5. 
tliun, very, I, 39. 

tJiung (Kh. and Sh. the same), to arrive ; md-thiing, came arrived, arrived, I, 34, 
47 ; although the root thiing means ‘ arrival ’, it is never used without mq 
prefixed. 

t'l, to stand up (H.). 

tl (Kh. and Northern Sh. the same, Siamese te. Southern Sh. Idk), a place, situ- 
ation, III, 8, 17 ; ti-nai, place this, now, I, 33 ; a prefix used to form (1) the 
dative case, and (2) the future tense. Examples, (1) tl po kau, (will go) to 
my father, I, 18 ; tl po-mdn, (went) to (his) father, I, 22 ; tl man run, to 
his house, II, 6 ; Cf. 103, 108, 112, 117, 121, 126 ; tl-nai luk-tdm Kashmir, 
to here from Kashmir, 222 ; (2) . . . khun, will arise (cf. nd), 1, 17 ; 

cf. 173, 196— 200, 204. A past subjunctive is formed with tl-koi following 
the Verb, as in u-tl-koi, should be, 174, or by adding jau to the future, as in 
tl-po-jau, should strike, 201. 
tim (Sh. the same), to fill. III, 3. 

tin (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese td-tiri), a foot, 33 ; tin khan, on his foot, I, 
28. 

tit (pronoimced tet), there, I, 9 ; II, 7, 9, 16. 

tit (pronounced tet), in tit-ndni, to draw water ; imperative, tit-ndm-shl, 237. 
to (Sh. to), now, present time ; to-ldk, nevertheless, I, 44. 
to, in kdng-to, q.v. In khdn-to, q.v. 

trq (Kh. trd), a rupee ; l-u trd, this rupee, 234 ; khau trd, those rupees, 236 ; trd‘ 
shdng-tdk, two rupees, 232. 

tu (Kh. and Sh. the same), a body ; a generic prefix or suffix used with numerals 
when animals are counted, as in tu shdng-shaii mu, body tAvo-twcnty pig, or 
mu shdng-shaii tu, pig two-twenty body, twenty-two pigs. 
til, in tii-bd (Kh. to-wd), but, I, 22, 47 ; II, 16 ; 96 ; also written ^^(pronounced 
tb)-bd, 96. 

til, in tii-dn (Kh. tb-dn), a boy, 129. Cf. Sh. tu pronounced tb, a body ; aw is a 
diminutive particle. 
til, in tii-ngi, a deer, 153 — 156. 

tuk (Kh. and Sh. the same), to fall ; khdm tuk-kd, evening fell, II, 11 ; bdn-tuk, 
sun faU, evening, II, 7. 
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tun (Kb. and Sb. tbe same, Siamese tot}), a tree; on tlie tree, II, 18 ; 

hd-tau d-ndn tun, under that tree, 230. 

tiin, in tiin-liin in III, 9. Transliterated by Major Jenkins tan-lan, but tbe original 
is clearly tiin-liin. Tiin means ‘ after that,’ ‘ afterwards,’ so that tiin-liin is a 
doublet meaning ‘ afterwards.’ 
tiing (Kb., Sb. and Siamese tiin), to be awake (H.). 
u, in lu, this, see lu. 
u, straight (H.). 

« (Kb, tbe same, Sb. yu, Siamese dyu ; cf. ju), to stay, remain, be ; conjugated, 
156 — 174 ; «, is, 220, 221, 222, 232 ; are, II, 2 ; shang-bd hau u-koi, as if I 
were (a gbost), II, 13 ; m . . . jau, was, I, 22 ; Frequent as an auxi- 

liary verbal particle indicating continuance, bence, present definite, hit-boi-u, 
am doing service, have been doing service, I, 43 ; po-u, am striking, 191, am 
being struck .202 ; pd-u, is grazing, 229 ; ndng-u, is sitting, 230 ; imperf., po- 
u-jauj, was striking, 192 ; fut., tl-po-u, shall be beaten, 204 ; the perfect u~koi 
frequently forms a continuous past, as in khau-u-koi, entered (and remained), I, 
6 ; shau-u-koi, entered {and remained), was in (tbe field), I, 33 ; mg-u-koi, has 
come, I, 38 ; rcm-ko Mt-miin hit-khiin u chaii koi, it is fitting that we should 
have been rejoicing in our hearts, I, 53 ; u-koi, has been (and is), II, 1. 
un (pronounced uy), gladness, I, 13; see chaii. 
tiy, see un. 

yuk (pronounced ybk) (Kb. and Sb. tbe same), to lift up, raise (H.). 
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Khamti is spoken at the east end of the Lakhimpur District, between Mishmi and 
Singpho, on the south side of the Brahmaputra. It is also spoken by large numbers in 
the Khamti Long country, beyond our frontier. 

A history of the Khamtis is given ante, p. 63, and a list of authorities regarding 
their language will be found on p. 77. Mr. K eedham is of opinion that almost all the words 
used in Khamti are quite different from those in use among Dr. Cushing’s Shan. As ex- 
plained on p. 66 ante, I am, with all deference to Mr. Needham’s superior authority, 
unable to agree to this somewhat sweeping statement. A glance at the Ahom vocabulary 
on pp. 120 and ff. will show how closely allied Shan (especially Northern Shan), Khamti, 
and Ahom are to each other. I should prefer to look upon Khamti, Northern Shan, and 
Southern Shan, as three very closely allied dialects of the Northern Tai language. 

We are fortunate, as regards Khamti, in having Mr. Needham’s excellent Grammar 
for a guide. There is, therefore, no need for an elaborate analysis of the language, such 
as has been made for Ahom. 

It will be sufficient to give a brief summary of its principal grammatical peculiari- 
ties based on Mr. Needham’s work. For the sake of brevity, I shall abandon the use of 
phrases such as ‘ words performing the functions of nouns,’ ‘ words performing the func- 
tions of verbs,’ and so forth, and shall speak only of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
etc., but it must be throughout remembered that the case is exactly the same as in other 
Siamese- Chinese languages, and that though, for shortness, I may use the word ‘ noun,’ 
I mean really ‘ a word performing the function of a noun,’ and so for the other parts 
of speech, ^ike Ahom, Khamti, properly speaking, has no parts of speech. 


ALPHABET. 

The Khamti Alphabet, which is a variety of the Shan Alphabet, which, in its turn, 
was borrowed in historic time from the Burmese, contains thirty-three letters. Of these 
sixteen are vowels and seventeen are consonants. It is not so complete as the older 
Ahom Alphabet. In the vowels it has not the letters a and e, the first of whieh, how- 
ever, oecurs in Shan. In the consonants, like Shan, it wants the letters g, gh, j, jh, d, 
dh, b, and bh. It has, however, the letters g and lo which are Avanting in Ahom. 

The Khamti letters as used in writing Avill be found under Ahom, ante, p. 81. 
The following is the Khamti Alphabet in the usual printing characters. It differs from 
the written letters in not having the black dot which is so characteristic of the latter. 
In another column I have given the Shan Alphabet for the sake of comparison. 


1 

2 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


Khamti. 


Shan. 


Transliteration, 


Pronunciation. 




co\ 


As in Khamti 


As in ‘ America ‘ father 

As in ‘ father 
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VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS— 



KhamtL 

1 Sban. 

! 

Transliteration, 

Pronunciation. 

3 


As in Khamta 

1 

i, e, if e 

Als in ‘ pin *, ‘ met *, ‘ pique/ and as the ey in * thej 
respectively. 

4 

jc6 

19 

* 

Ab in ‘ pique ^ 

5 


fl 

«, U, 0 

As the tt in ‘ bull the oo in ‘ loot % and the o in 
‘ pope *, respectively. 

6 


II 

u 

As the 00 in * loot ’• 

7 

gjxT 

)> 

1 

e, e 

1 

As the e in ‘ met % or the ey in ‘ they *. 

8 


II 

Of d 

As the 0 in ‘ often *, and the o in ‘ pope respect- 
ively, The former is the short sound of No. I5. 

9 

0^8 


0 

As in ‘ pope *, 

10 

j:§o 

As in Khtoti 

u, u 

As in German, but both shoit and long. 

11 


II 

at 

As the t in ‘ shine \ 

12 


£o5 

au 

As the 010 in ‘ how \ 

13 



au 

A diphthong. 

14 


Ab in Khamti 

iuf iaUf eO 

Diphthongs. * 

15 


II 

d 

I As the a in ‘ all ’. 

16 


Ji 

0% 

\ 

j As in ‘ boil \ 


CONSONANTS. 


17 

CO 

I 

>o 

ka 

As in * ting \ 

18 

• o 

X) 

kha 

As in BengalL 

19 

i 

C 1 

As in Khamti 

nga 

As in * king *. 

20 

j J30 

ro 

cha 

As in chair. In Shw pronounced as t. 

21 

c/o 

OD 

sha 

Like the Bengali Jf. In Shan transliterated A#, and 
pronounced as an aspirated 

22 j 

y 


na, tirt, ya 

Usually nyf but sometimes pronounced n, and 
sometimes y. 

23 

CO 

As in Khamti 

ta 

\ 

As in Bengali. 
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KhamtI. 

Shan. 

Transliteration. 

Pronunciation* 

24 

GO 

As in KhamtI. 

tha 

As in Bengali. 

25 

Q 


na 

1 

1 

!■ As in English. 

26 

o 

O 

pa 



27 

1 

CO or CO 

cj6 

pha 

As in Bengali. 

28 

O 

As in Khtoti 

wa 



j 

29 

i 

OD 

! 

If 

ya 



! 

30 ! 

Cl 


ra 



31 

\ 

00 

>» 

la 


\ As in English, 

82 

o 

II 

wa 



33 


S' 

ha 




As regards the Vowels, the rowel jdd a (No. 1) is considered by Native Tai scholars 

to be a consonant, as in Siamese and Shan. It is used, as in Ahom, merely as a fulcrum 
for carrying other rowels when initial. The rowel inherent in every consonant, to 

which no other vowel is supplied, is usually a, not a as in Ahom. Hence, as £0 
is considered a consonant, it is inherent in it too, so that, just as stands for initial 
i, so stands for initial a. 

It will he observed that the vowel <6 (No. 3) has no less than four different pro- 
nunciations. The pronunciation is indicated in each case by the transliteration. 
Similarly is pronounced in three different ways, and the sound in any particular 

case is shown by the transcription. So also for the other vowels. 

Letters Nos. 9, 10, and 14 end in 6 . This 8 is only used when the vowel is final. 
It is dropped when medial. 

In the above table, the vowels are all given in their initial forms, t.e., attached to JX) . 
They can similarly be attached to any other consonant. The following are examples : — 
ODi kd, c 8 ki, S pi, oq yu, phu, c« pd, <^5 ngo, c^O thii, thun, 

pai, kau, ^ mau, cJieb, og kd, koi. 

Every Consonant has the letter a inherent in it. When it is desired to pronounce 
a consonant (standing alone) without the inherent vowel, as, for instance, at the end of 
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a closed syUable, the mark ^ is placed over it. Thus oo ka hut oSt The letter o ma 
(No. 28), however, when final does not take this mark. Instead of this it becomes , a 
small circle, written above the preceding consonant ; thus, nam, water, for ^36 ; og 
khdm, language, for . When the preceding vowel is ° i this and the small circle 
are written Thus, OcT tim. 

When the last sign of a word is written twice, it means that the whole word is to be 
repeated. Thus c8 oS Uk Uk, nam nam, kai kai. 

]VIr. Needham transliterates the letter cad sha (iSo. 21) by sa, but adds that it is 
pronounced like a Bengali I therefore transliterate it by sha, not sa. 

The letter y' na (No. 22) is properly pronounced nya, like the Bengali -ip. It is 
sometimes pronounced like an ordinary na, as in khiii, pronounced khen, more. 

Sometimes it has the force of a mere ya, as in nnn, pronounced noy. In such 

cases I shall transliterate according to pronunciation, thus khen, not khen ; nby, not niin. 

A final o5 if is often written ch. Thus het, to do, is usually written hech. 

This is an imitation of Burmese, in which a final ch is pronounced t. 

The letters CO la (No. 31) and q na (No. 25) -are freely interchangeable. 

As in Ahom OD ya (No. 29), ra (No. 30), and o wa (No. 32), can be compounded 
with other consonants. Such compounds are rare in Khamti, but they do occur. 
There are no compounds with la, as there are in Ahom. 

00 ya, when compounded, takes the form jj, thus myek, to carry on the 

shoulder. ra, when compounded, takes the form (j, as in #m, a rupee, o loa, 
when compounded, becomes the vowel d (No. 15). Thus goS mdk, a blossom. We 
have a double compound in words like dkhydng, purport, a word borrowed from 

the Burmese 3 Dg(^o5s. 

Tones— In Shan there are ten tones. In Khamti, according to Mr. Needham, 
there are at least three. Bobinson in his grammar (while he only describes three) 
appears to recognise four tones, viz . — 

(1) The rising tone. This is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising 
inflection at the end, as md, a dog. It is not indicated by any special mark, and corre- 
sponds to Dr. Cushing’s first, or ‘ natural ’ tone in Shan. 

(2) The straightforward tone, of an even pitch. Bobinson does not mention or 
describe this tone, but in a number of words (nearly all of which have this tone in 
Shan) he puts the vowel of the word into special type. Thus ^jo, a father. As 
Bobinson makes no other provision for this tone, it appears that he intended to indicate 
it by this typographical device, but omitted to draw attention to it. This tone corre- 
sponds to Dr. Cushing’s third, or ‘ straightforward ’ tone in Shan. 

(3) The faUing tone. This Bobinson indicates by putting the consonant of the 
word into special type, as in md, to come. It appears to correspond to Dr. Cushing’s 
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fourth or ‘ high ’ tone in Shan. It is evident that the method adopted for indicating it 
is unsatisfactory when the word consists of a single vowel. 

(4) The emphatic tone. In this there is an abrupt termination, or sudden cessation 
of the voice at the end of the word. Robinson indicates it hy a dot under the vowel, 
as in ma, a horse. It corresponds to Dr. Cushing’s fifth or •' emphatic ’ tone. 

The above system makes no provision for Dr. Cushing’s second or ‘grave’ tone, or 
for his double series of closed and open tones. 

So far as is possible, I shall follow Robinson’s system of indicating tones throughout 
the grammatical sketch only. The area of vocabulary covered by his account of the 
language is too small to allow me to extend his system to the specimens. 

Robinson is not always consistent in his representation of tones, and for some words 
in the grammatical sketch I have been unable to ascertain the tones with certainty. 
Hence my indications should only be accepted de mieux. 

For further information on the general subject of tones reference should be made 
to pp. 67 and If. ante. 

NOUNS. 

Article. — The indejimte article is formed by adding d-l'dng, one, after the noun ; 
as in exjiS ko« d-lmig, a certain man. For the dejinite article, the 

pronoun aai, this, is often used. Thus Jg mu khan, pigs, <^' 7nu nai khan, 

the pigs. 

Gender. — Gender is unknown. In order to distinguish sex, either different words 
are used, such as go^ jjo, father ; g5 me, mother, or else differentiating words are 

added. 

In the latter case, the male word is chai for human beings, thilk for inferior animals, 
and^Aw for birds. The female word is pd-ying or shau for human beings, 7ne for 
inferior animals and birds. Thus, — 

exjoS t/lC? tnk chai, son, CCJoS \uk slum, daughter. 

cqS ^ td-dn pa chai, a to-dn pd ying, a 

male child, female child. 

d^oS mq thiik, a horse, go niq me, a mare. 

adk phu, a male bird, go i\dk 7ne, a hen bird. 

Number. — The plural is indicated (when necessary) by prefixing or suffixing khau. 
When there is a pronoun or definite article it is suffixed to it. Thus, — • 

So5 pet khau, ducks, •, ScS pet uai khau,^\e ducks; 

<^5 a-aan khau ngd, those (a-naw) cows. In Ahom, khau is prefixed. 

CuS6. — The relationship of case is formed by prefixing or suffixing words, as in 
Ahom. 

The Ko^yiinatice takes no prefix or suffix. 

The Accusative usually takes no suffix. Sometimes it takes o^ mai. 

Mai is also optionally used as a suffix of Die dative an l the locative. 
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The Genitive takes no prefix or suffix, but is placed after the governing word. Thus 
hang, a tail, fish; 508 pd, a fish’s tail ; ^8 ni«, hand, o<S 

vaan, he, ^6 o^S vaii man, his hand. 

Other prefixes and suffixes used to indicate cases are the following. A line follow- 
ing a word indicates a prefix. "When two words are separated by a line, it indicates that 
the noun is placed between them ; 

tl , tl — mai, to. 

\uk , \ulc mai, from. 

"hang , to, for. 

au , with, by means of. 

tang , with, together with. 

Adjectives. — These do not change for gender. They follow the nouns they qualify. 
Thus *^8 kon nJ, a good (n?) man. Particles indicating number or case are 

appended to the last word. 

The Comparative is formed by prefixing khen^, more, to the adjective, and adding 
mai or lum-shi}. Thus, — 


oq<S 


o' 

C9<;S 

£01 

By 


\dn 

u-uai 

mai 

\bn 

u-vMn 

khen 

than 

man 

this 

than 

man 

that 

more 

old, 

i.e., that 

man (is) older than this man. 









0^5 G"S 



la.u 

un 

khen 

yaii 

lilm-shl 


a-na« 

boat 

which 

more 

large 

than 


that. 


i.e., a boat which is larger than that. 

To form the Superlative we say ‘more than all ’, as in khen yaii lilm-shl tdng-miing, 
larger than all, largest. Sometimes tl is prefixed to Ung-miing, as khen yaii Him tl 
tdng-mdng. 

The ^ iimerals are gi\ en in the list of words. All are pronounced with the rising 
tone except lung, one ; sh\, four; hq, five ; %\au, twenty. The following are not in the 

list of words : ^8 heng, a thousand ; mun, ten thousand ; 083/^ shen, a hundred 

thousand. 

The figures are, — 

ol;J 2;93;9 4; 35;S6;l7;O8;£9;O0. 

c^6 l^ng, one, is usually written 

Generic words can be added to numerals, as in Ahom. Mr. iN'eedham’s grammar 
gives twelve common ones. TTe may mention 0:^8 kg , used when counting human 

beings; oqS 25 , used when counting animals ; and odS a» (? straightforward tone), 
used in counting things generally. 

* I regret that I do not know the tones of khen or of liim-sM. 
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A numeral precedes the word it qualifies, unless a generic word is used, when it 
follows. The generic word itself follo^\•s the numeral, except in the case of the numeral 
‘ one when it precedes it. Thus, — 

CfO sham khiin, three nights. 

C/6 0^5 shdm-kg, men three-persons, three men. 

SX)S 0^8 chduff tb-lvmg, elephant animal one, one elephant. 

ko« kg-lung, man person-one, one man. 

PRONOTJNS. 

The Personal Pronouns have special forms for the plural. In other respects they 
are declined exactly like nouns. They are, — 

Sing'ular. Plural, 

Cf^ kait, I Oj id, or 50^ ho, we. 

^ mail, thou CAj? ye or you. 

maw, he, she, it khau ov ^ man khan, they. 

In the first person, h«?< is the same as our ‘we’, td excludes the person addressed, 
and \d is really a dual, and means ‘ we two ’, both of us. There are a number of com- 
pound pronouns. The following are given by Mr. Xeedham. I do not know the tones. 

^5 ,^5 hdng khu, we two. 

C/g6 *^8 sluing khu, yoix two. 

e/'g6 sluing khd or j:^8 >0‘[ rCkhd, they two (excluding the speaker and 
person addressed). 

In the last word £1^8 negative, and, as such, has the sound of the French 

word un. In such cases, I follow Mr. Needham in transliterating it by n . 

To give the idea of respect chau, master, is added to a pronoun. Thus man 
cAaw, he (respectfully). I do not know what tone has in Kliamti. In Shan it is 
cAau. O'L pd, clum (tones unknown) gives the force of a reflexive pronoun. Thus, 
mail pd chau, you yourself. 

The Denonstrative Pronouns are a new or €0^ a« nai, this. 

^30]^ Sinan or jdd <;5 a« n«», that. 

They are adjectives, and follow the nouns they qualify. The initial a or an is often 
dropped. N«'i, by itself, is often used as a definite article. 

The Eelative Pronoun is sS a», who or which. Thus, 9^ o coS ^ 

h« an chbm, the boat which sunk. 

Interrogative pronouns are sometimes used as relatives. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are phaU, who ? Cad 6 ^a shang, what ? 
and C'£ a laii, which. 

There are several indefinite pronouns, such as ctd^ phaii kai, or CCTO)^ phau 
ko, any one, some one, etc. I do not know the tones of kat and ko. 

u 3 
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VERBS. 

As in Ahom, there is no proper conjugation of rerhs. There is no change for 
number or person. The bare root is quite commonly used for any tense, especially for 
the present and past. 

The following is the method of expressing the relations of tense of the verb c8<;S 
hin, eat. 

Present, — "kau kin, I eat. 

Present Definite , — kmi kin u, I am eating. 

Past, kin kd, I ate. Sometimes md is used, as in kau po md, I struck. I do 
not know the tones of kd and md. 

Perfect, — kciu kin kd y«M, or kau kin jau, I have eaten. 

Puture,— k(m tl kin, I shall eat. 

Imperative, — kin td, eat. 

Negative Imperative, — pi kin td, do not eat. 

Permissive Imperative, — kin had td, allow to eat, let (him) eat. 

Infinitive, — kin, to eat. 

Infinitive of purpose, — kang kin, in order to eat. 

Participle, — kin shl (tone not known), having eaten. 

Adverbial Participle ,— dim kin aai, after eating, on eating. 

The prefixes and suffixes are quite commonly widely separated from the root. A prefix 
commonly appears at the beginning of the sentence, and a suffix at the end, wlfile the 
verb itself is in the middle. As explained in the General Introduction to this group (see 
pp. 74 and ff.), it is not the verb Avhich is placed in past, present, or future tense, but the 
whole sentence. 

There is no passivc A'oice. As explained in the General Introduction (pp. 74 and 
ff.), the passive is the same as the active. 

As explained in the General Introduction (pp. 70 and ff.) Compound VOrbs 
are extremely common. * 

PARTICLES. 

The Negative particles are and regarding the 

transliteration of which see p. 147> is used in direct negation, as in man 

n'khd, she does not laugh, md is used in conditional and interrogative sentences. 

As already said, the prohibitive particle is ^ pi. 

Interrogative force is given by putting G 0 § ke zX the end of the sentence. 
This particle is only used when there are no other interrogative words in the sentence. 

ORDER OP WORDS. 

As in other modem Siamese-Chinese languages, the order of words in a sentence is 
of great importance. 

The adjective follows the noun it qualifies, and the genitive the noun on which it 
IS dependent. In a relative sentence the demonstrative pronoun of the antecedent mav 
be put either at the beginning or end of the sentence. 
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The usual order of Jwords in a ’simple sentence is subject, direct object, indirect 
object, verb. In an interrogative sentence the indirect precedes the direct object. 

The above is a very incomplete sketch of Khamti grammar, and it is presumed, 
when writing it, that the reader has also perused the general introduction to the Tai 
group, and the section dealing with Ahom. For further information regarding Khamti, 
reference should be made to Mr. Keedham’s grammar, which has full examples, and 
contains much that is omitted here. 

I am indebted to Mr. Needham for the two following specimens of Khamti. The 
spelling of the transliteration has been altered to agree with the system adopted for this 
survey. The spelling of words containing vowels with several sounds is that of the 
pronunciation. 
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SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

KHAMTI. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 

Sote . — As every written vowel in Kbamti represents several sounds, and is alsi liable to modiSjation before a final cou- 
sonant, no attempt has been made to give a letter for letter transliteration, which would be of very little use. Instead, a 
phonetic transcription has been given, showing the actual pronunciation of each vowel. In this transcription o represents 
tie sound of o in ‘ often,’ and d. that of a in ‘ all.* In the diphthong ati, both vowels are heard. 

(F. J. Needham, Esq., 1896.) (Disteict Lakhisipeb.) 


Mil- nan 

kOn 

k5-lung' 

yang 

luk^chai 

sb&ng-ko. 

Nail 

Ink 

Formerly 

man's 

a 

were 


two. 

Amongst 

children 

man shang-ko 

nai’ 

luk-chai 

an-nai 

p6 man 

mai Tva-ka, 

' kbuug 


hi'^ the-two aforesaid child (or son) yowiger-ihe father hia to said, ^{of)-gooda 


cha 

kau 

chat-kbalau-u-ko 

pau-haii-ta.’ 

Mil-nai 

man 

share 

my 

whatever {there-be) 

divide-give.' 

Then 

he 

luk'cbai 

man mai 

kbiing pau-baii-ka. 

Luk-ebai 4n 

man an 

khiing 

son 

his to 

( h is) -jj roper ty distrihn ted . 

Son younger 

his taking 

goods 


iiai ma-bung-yaug-sbi 

rniing 

kai-liing’ mai 

ka-ka. 

iing 

nan 

the not-long-having-tarri< 

ed country 

a -far to 

went. 

Country 

that 

mai man kbiing 

tang-miing 

kbai-kin-mot-ka.* 

Mii 

kbiing 

man 

in he property 

ull {his) 

wasted. 

After 

property 

his 

taug-mung mot-ka-nai 

mii-nai rniing nan mai 

iip-kbau 

Ion 

cr * 

n • 

all getting -rid-of 

then country that in 

famine {occurred) a-mighty. 


Maii-au-ti-kin-ma-yang-ka.® llii-nai man kon-luug mai ka 

He-had-nothing-to-eat. Then he nian-a to loent 


^ Ko is a numeral particle used for human beings. 

* iV’ai is a demonstrative pronoun used here for emphasis and recognition. 

* Lung or long is an adverb meaning very, exceedingly ; bo that kai4ung = very far. 

* Khai — lose, kin = eat, mdt = finish. 

* Man a-. H-kin md g angeled, his what tn-eat not was. 
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pfinsf-pbo-ka kon-ran man-mai tong-na mai poi-ka bau-leng' 

{an(l)-joiMd-{himselJ) {and-)man’the him fields into sent to-tend 

mu. Man-maP khiing-kin phaii-ko ma-hau. Shang nai ka-cbam ham 

pigs, Him-to eatables any-one not-gave. If obtained {he)-could-have husks 

mu-ko 

of-the-pigs-also 

man ti kin. Mil man chaii-kum ma-nai man wa, 

he toould-have eaten. When he his-senses recovered he said, 

‘ bun p6 kau mai kha-nai ko khau mii-kin po-lu 

'house father's tuy in slaves-the even food to-eat have-enough 

khtin-nang-kau pun -mai ko hau. Kau-cbam ma-nai-kin-shi* 

and others-to even to-give. I not-getting-food 

nang-ti-tai. 

{am)-like-to-die. 

Kau p6 kau mai ka-shi wa k&t, “ p6-u, kau Chaupbra-mai* 
I father my to going say will, '' father, I Qod 

16, tai-kbang® mau-maP pbit-yau, kbiin-nang-kau luk-chai ni maa 

against (and) -yourself have-sinned, and son good your 

nai-sbi ma-thok-wa ; kau-mai kha na-kan-shi au-wai-ta.” ’ 

to-be I'{am)-not-fit ; me {pf-your)-slaves as take,"' 


Mii-nai 

man 

tai-kbang 

po 

man mai 

ma-ka. Po 

man man-mai 

Then 

he 

near father 

his to 

went. Father 

his him 

luk 

ti-kai-pun 

han-ka 

han*ka. 

khun-nang-kau len- 


from 

afar 

saw pitied- (him). 


and 



ka-sM kho man mai wam-shi chup-kem-ka. Mu-nai luk-cbai 
running neck his upon (and)-falling kissed-{him). Then son 

20 nian wa, ‘po-ii, kau Chaupbra-mai kbiin-nang- kau ka-na® maii-mai pbit 
his said, 'father, I God and against yourself sinned 

• Kau ii an anxiliary cautal imperative, hau^leng^ to tend. 

’ Man-mai hhung^kin phaii-ko md^hau means, literally, any one even gnve to him not things to eat. 

• ]jdd^nai~ihl = not getting ; md = not ; %ai*sh\ =: getting ; thi is the past participle suffix. 

• Mai is simply the accusative case suffix. 

‘ Tai‘khdng means, literally, ‘ near, adjacent to.* 

• = ‘ before,* ‘ in the presence of.* The mai after Chauphra and mail is the accusative case suffix • 
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But 
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Kau-mai lak-ohai ni>iiai«shi n’thok-wa.’ 

I~{ani) son good-to-be unfit' 

man kha-man-kbau-mai* akhang haii-ka, 
his his-slaves {thus) order gave. 


p6 

father 


‘ luk kau-mai aU'ina-shi pha an«kh.eS.“iii au-nung-ta j 

*son my-to having-brought robe which-most-good put-{j,t)-on{him) ; 

rau-man mai lakchap shup-ta,* khiin-nang-kau tin mai khep-tin 
finger ‘his upon a-ring put, and (his)-/eet upon shoes 

26. shup-hau-ta* ; khiin-nang-kau tu‘ cham-kan-shi‘ kin-ktlt. Luk kau 
place; and us being -merry -tog ether let-eat. Son my 

lai-pii-nai 


nang-ti-tai, ngai khiin-nang-kau pak-ma ; hai-ka, khiin-nang-kau nai-ma.’ 

{tcas)like-to-die, now and (he)-retarned-has ; (he)-lost-was, and got-was.' 


Khiin-nang-kau p5 

n’kha* liik 

chS.m-kan-ka.' 


And father 

and son 

made-merry -together. 


Mii-nai luk-chai long 

man ii* tong-na-mai. 

Man 

Ait— that— iztne son 

the-elder 

he was in-the-field. 

Be 

hiin mai mii-rpa. 

Mii 

ti-thiing hiin-mai ka-nai 

khiin-nang-kau 

the-house to returned. 

(And) -when 

nearing the-house dancing 

and 


30. sheng-kang-sheng-sham nai-hin-shi, mii-nai man kha-hiin-man- 

music (he-) hearing, then he servant-of-house-his- 

ko-liing-mai® hang-shi tham-ka, * hiin hau mai pen-hii ?* Mu-nai kha-nai 
a calling asked, * house our at matter-what ?' Then slave-the 

man-mai lau-ka, ‘ nang-chai mail hiin-niai mii-ma. Lai-pii-nai-shi 
him told, ‘ young er-b rot her your home returned. Consequently 

* PJlii-het = make sin. 

* Kk&khau-mai = slaves ; khau is the plural suffix ; fJiai aocusative case suffix. 

* Shup only means on certain things. 

^ This tU us (excluding the person addressed), and belongs to kin^kai = let eat. tH^kin^kdt = let, us eat. 

* Kdn is a reciprocal particle ; chdm*kan*shl = making merry together. 

* H'kha is a pronoun meaning hotht and is used in speaking of two peisons. 

^ Chdtn kd = made merry, kafh (reciprocal particle) = together. 

* ^ is the substantive verb meaning here * was.* In Khamtl bare roots of verbs are often used to express jpast action. 

* Kh4ung*mai belongs to khd^ kJtd^ko^lung^mai =r a slave, mai is simply the accusative case suffix. 

H I 
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p6 mail leng-poi nam, lai-pu p6 mail man-mai cMm-shi nai-ka.’ 

father your feasting ist because father your him safely received* 

Mu-nai 

Then 

man kha-cha khiin-nang-kau ka naii hiin-inai ma-ka,* 

he angered and go inside ihe-houae not-usould. 

35. Lai-pii-nai po man ma-shi lau-shi man-mai h^ng-ka. 

Wherefore father his coming {and) -persuading him called. 

Luk-chai long man p6 man mai wa-ka, ‘ po-iij man kha-chaii-ta 

The-son elder his father his to saidy 'father, you consider 

kau ki-pi-kai* mau-mai het-a-mu haii-nai, khiin-nang-kau ma-laii-ko 
I how-many -years you-to work (am- 1) -giving, and ever 

kau kham-maii tliam; to-nai-u-ko mail kau-mai pe-ya-an a-liing 

1-have (t6)-command-your listened; yet you me-to goat-child a 

nai-ko tang tai-ko horn kin peo-ta-nai-shi ma-haii. To-wa ngai 
enen with friends together to-eat (and) -make-merry never-gave. Yet now 

4)0. luk'Cliai an mail khiing tang-miing khai-kin-mot-shi thung-ma, lai-pii-nai-shi 
son younger your property everything having-wasted returned, therefore 


mail leng-poi.’ 

Mii-nai 

man mai p5 man 

wa-ka, 

‘luk 

kau-u, 

you fea6t-(him).' Then 

him to father his 

said. 

* son 

my, 

mail tang kau 

hom-u ; 

nai-shi khiing 

kau 

ka-yang-nai* 

you with me 

together-are ; 

therefore property 

my 

whole 

la-kh^ng-maii. 

Ngai-hau 

thok-cham 

kan 

khiin-nang-kau 

(is)-yours. 

ltds-meet (that ) (we-)make-merry 

together 


and 



leng-poi. 

Lai-pu 


nang 



feast. 

For 

younger-brother 


mail tai-ka, khiln-nang-kau nip-ma ; hai-ka, khiin-nang-kau nai-ma.’ 
your died and is-alive-agnin ; (he)-was-lost, and got-tcas.’ 

* Kd^ma‘ka = literallj, did not go. 

* Kai is an interrogatWe particle expressing uncertaintj, 

^ Kd^^dng-nai = whole; Id^khang^mau = your own; k^dng and Id-khdng are particles denoting ownership. 
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Tai Group. 

KHAMTi. 

Specimen II. 

TRANSCRIPTION^ AND TRANSLATION. 

( F . J . Needham , Fsq., 1899 .) (District Lakhimpue.) 

Tra an-nai pliet. Kaii liiin man-mai 

Case this false. I house his 

ka-shang-ko lak-kat nai-slii mau-ka. An-chau 

anything steal to not-icent. True 


man an-nai. An-na 

pi-liing-pun 

Ink 

act this. 

Ago 

year- one-past 

from 

Thoniram* 

sliii-shi 

au.ma ngo-me kau-nai 

Dhanirdm 

buying 

brought cow 

my 

5. hai-ka-nai. 

Ngo-me 

sliang-wa kau 

kyeo-kya-ski 

missed. 

The-coio 

although 1 

carefully 


leng-u-ko to-nai-ko htin kau-chau 
kept nevertheless house former 

man-mai kap-kap ka-sM-u. Nang-kau 
owner 8 often went. And 

kau lai-wan kau man.mai ka pi-au. 
I several-times I her went fetched. 

Thoniram kham-wan lau-a-nai 

Dhanirdm the-day referred-to 


^ See note preceding last specimen. 

* There is no dkm Khamti, so th is used instead. 
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10. wan-nan ngo-me kau*nai ka-ii kai 

day-lhat coxa my has-gone or 

niau-ka liiin nian-inai kau ka 
not-gone house his I went 

pi-lem. Mii-nai kang-wan tok-ka. 
to-see. At-that-lime sun fell. 

Kau an-na-kan-lang kau ka ng5-me 

I as-usual I went the-cow 


kau-nai yang-u-kai nai-shi, 
my was-or-not thinking. 


15. kan-nau shan raan-mai ka. Akhyik 

through compound his went. At 


nan-mai n&ng-shau man chu 
that-time sister her name 


Maloti ship-pet pi pa-shau 
Mdlati eighteen years grown-up-girl 


mii-mai nam-tau aliing au-shi 

hand-in water-pot one bringing 


sh&n-mai ma. Mii-nai nap-shing ka. 
compound-to came. Then dark came. 


20. Kau man-mai ma khaii-chaii-shi 
I her not noticing 

T 
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kau man-mai ka-shl-u. Mii-nai man 
/ hev-to went. Then she 

kau-mai kitik kan-ka kau-mai, 
me suddenly saw me, 

kba-tau phu-shi man ko-sbi 
thought ghost she being-afraid 

iu-ka. Thoniram tang-kan hiin 

screamed. Dhanirdm men house 


26. man khau^ &k-raa-sbi, kan tai 

of ... ont-came, I to-the 

pa-sbau-mai ma an-nai-sbi kau-mai 
girl came saying me 

ma sbew-ka. Tboniram kbang-na 
came seized. Dhanirdm before 

polish-mai-ko kbS,m piin-nai lau-ka ; 

the-police story other-this told; 


kbe-to kan-nang-mai kba-au-sbau 
but aftertcards to-hide 

30. tang-ai n&ng-shau man-sbi 
shame sister his 


ti*cbe-yang-mai pbet sM-wa. 
to-court false said. 

T 2 


' Khau is the plaral suffix and belongs to Jtdn* 
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kau ma-lak mak-m&ng man, 

I came-to-steal mangoes his, 

nang-kau Maloti shang-ko kau-mai 
and Mdlatl at-first me 

nu ton-mai kan-ka nai-ski-wa. 
up tree saw said. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are these. 
I missed my cow which I had bought from Dhaniram a year ago- The cow though 
carefully kept by me used to visit her former owner’s house very often, and I had to go and 
fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Dhaniram I went to his house to see if 
my cow had gone t^ere. That was after sunset. I walked through his compound as usual 
to see whether my cow was straying there. It so happened that at that time his sister 
Malati, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the compound with a water-pot in her hand. 
It was then nearly dark. She saw me unexpectedly going towards her, though I myself 
had not noticed her. She got frightened and screamed as if she thought I was a ghost. 
The people of the house, including Dhaniram, came and seized me, saying that I had 
come there to visit the girl. That was the story Dhaniram told to the Police, but in 
the Court, in order to hide the shame of his sister, he gives out that I was stealing his 
mangoes and that Malati saw me first on the tree. 
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TAIRONG. 

The Tairongs (or great Tais) who are also called Turung or Sham (i.e. Shan) Turung, 
inhabit the west centre of the Sibsagar District of Assam. The circumstances under 
which they became enslaved to the Kachins, and learned to speak the language of their 
masters, have been described in the General Introduction to the group. About 150 of 
them are said to speak their own language, which, according to the specimen, is nearly 
the same as Khamti. The following account of the principal points of difference between 
'J'airong and Khamti is based on the specimens and List of "Words. As explained below, 
the specimens were obtained with difficulty, and are not very trustworthy. 

Alphabet. — TMs is the same as Khamti, though a few curious forms appear. W e 
may note for ra (in Aitonia, this is almost the sign for ha), and as usual a special 

form for the vocative particle ^ ^ transliterated ei. The letter is pronounced ya, as 
in Khamti, noija, as in Ahom and Kora. When compounded with another consonant ya 
is pronounced e. Thus ooj5 kyang, in 1. 5, is transliterated keng, and nojS 
line 20, is transliterated kep. 

As in Khamti and Kora hit, to do, is always written ^ ^ Mch, or even ff) hack- 
The word for ‘with’ is written nuy, corresponding to the lily of Kora. 

The letter O wa\s over and over again added to another consonant without any 
apparent reason. Thus we have the word for ‘ servant ’ written both khd {e.g. 

1. 11), and khwd (1. 19). Again in line 19, khd is written khwo. For other 

examples see the pronouns below. This is probably an idiosyncracy of the writer. 

The letter co is always transliterated fa, and never pha. Similarly qd always 

sa, and never sha. WKether these transliterations represent actual pronunciations, I 
cannot say. 

The use of the vowels in the specimen is very capricious. Thus the word for ‘ pro- 
perty ’ is spelt khiing in 1. 31, and khdng in 1. 32. Similarly the word for ‘he ’ is spelt 
man, mwdn, miln, and mwtm as mentioned below. The word for ‘ do’ is both hich {hit) 
and hack {hat). 

Tones. — I regret that I can give no information on this subject. 

Ifoans, — Number. — The plural is formed by suffixing khau, or nouns of multitude 
may be prefixed. Thus foing me-md, bitches, literally a collection of bitches ; muk khau, 
they, literally a collection of them. 

Guse. — Hdng and tl are both used as prefixes for the Dative. Sdng is also used for 
the Accusative, as in hang man . . . fuk-ld, bind . . . him. Kd-ti is used for the 
Ablative, as in Shan. Thus au kd-tl man, take from him. Luk is also common, and in 
Ko. 118 of the List of Words we have lai for this case. 0 is sometimes prefixed to luk 
{cf. Kos. lOI, 113, 122), as is prefixed in Aitonia. 

The suffix ko appears to be used with the nominative, as in Kos. 212, 214, and 215 
of the List. This suffix is regular in Ahom and Aitonia. When it appears in the speci- 
men it seems to have the meaning of ‘ also,’ as in Khamti. 
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The word set may apparently be prefixed to the Genitive and Dative, see Nos. 117, 
125, and 126 in the List of Words. We may note that sa or se suffixed seems to form an 
oblique case in Aitonia. 

Adj6Ctiv6S call for no special remarks. The method of forming comparison is 
not clear from the specimens. We may note however the two following examples in the 
List of Words ; nii-sl song, higher (No. 136), and ndng-chai man nu pi-sau-nai song, his 
brother is taller than his sister. 

Pronouns. — These are only remarkable for the eccentric spellings of the pronoun 
of the third person. Beside man, we have mwdn (lines 1, 3, 19, 20) ; mun (6, 9, 11, 25, 
26), mwiin (7) and mun (No. 23, of List). The reflexive pronoun is pd-chau. 

Verbs. — In the list of words (Nos. 179 and fP.) the various persons have different 
suffixes. This difference is, however, not, I should say, one of person, but of the way of 
saying the same thing. Thus yo which is usually added to the third person (but also to 
the first) is evidently an assertive suffix like the Shan ho. The only suffix about which 
I am in doubt is Id, which appears to be optionally added to the second person of any 
tense, and is also the suffix of the Imperative. 

Tlie Past suffix is as in Khamti, kd or yau. In the List of Words nai is also some- 
times added without altering the meaning. 

The Future prefix is tl, as in Khamti. The suffix of the Imperative is td and also 
(in the List) Id (Nos. 234, 236, 237, 238). 

Tlie Participial suffix is si as in Khamti. 

There are several forms of the Negative. The Khamti jd^5 ii, pronounced n\ 

appears in line 3, in (probably a mistake for jd^So^) n'pai, not many. ; Md (1. 10) 

and,»««7« (1. 28) also occur. In lines 14 and 18 td-pin is translated ‘ am not.’ 

The Assertive suffix ho of Shan appears as yo. I have already referred to its use in 
the List of Words. In the specimen it occurs in line 10, md hau-yo, did not give. Simi- 
lar appears to be the use of the suffix no (lines 16 and 17), also written mob, which in 
Shan is an assertive particle soliciting acquiescence. 
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The following specimen was obtained with some difidculty, as the number of persons 
who know the language is very small. 

The interlinear translation is far from literal. In the original as received by me only 
the general meaning of each phrase was given. This, so far as possible, I have ventured 
to correct with the aid of versions in cognate languages. As here given, it is not nearly 
as literal as I would wish, but I do not dare to venture beyond certainty, and there are 
many points which are doubtful te me, and which I have left rmtouched. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 
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Kun 

fu-liing yang 

sang luk. 

Luk-mwan koi-nai 

wa-ka, ‘ po ei, 

* 

Man 

one had 

two sons. 

I Son-his younger 

said, 'father 0, 


khiing 

maii ok-cha 

kha-laii 

ti-fat-k\v6 hang-kau 

hau-ma.’ 

Ti-nan 


goods 

your property 

how-much 

portion to-me 

give.' 

On-that 


po-mwan 

khang-pa-chau 

kliiing-nai hang-khau meng-liaii 

-yau. Mii 

n’-pai 


father-his property -of -him self goods-the to-them divided. Time not-many 

hting-nai 

days-cfter 

khiin-kau luk-chai an-nai khiing-pa-chau tang-lung liam-si 

and son younger-the gouds-his-owti all having-collected 

5. ka mllng-kai, hit-keug-yok-si tang-lung au-sum-ka-yau. Ok-clia 

toent a-country-far, loith-riotous-living all wasted. Property 

miin tang-lung raut-si miing nan fan-up-yan. Ti-nan 

his all having-spent country that famine-occurred. From-that 

man-ko tuk-fan-yau. That-nan uawun-ko ti-niiing-nan 

he-also hegan-to-he-in-want. For-that he of-country-that 

ti-clsau-Iiiin-lung ka-sau-nlly. Ilaii-ling mu kiin-liiia nan 

to- owner-of -house-one icent-joined-with. To-tend swine person- of -house that 

ti-na pa-cliau 

to-fields own 


hang- man poi-haii-yau. 

him sent. 


mun ti-kin-chak mu 

he with-food-husks of-sicine 

hit-pyo-chx 

fainifmake-pleasure-how-7nany) 

z -Z 


Ti-nan 

Ou-that 
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pa-ohau-ko ; hang-mao faii-chau ma-haii-yo. 

his^oton^also ; to-him any -one not -gave -indeed. 


raiin wa-ka, ‘ Po-kau kha-kin-ngiin khau-lau-liing 

he said, ‘ Father-my seevants-eating-rupees how-many 

yang nai-kin, 

have bread 

im si-ko nii-nai-nam, khiin-kau kau tang-mai-si tai. Kau luk-si 

enough-being-also t )’Spare{?), and I belly fire-being die. I having-arisen 


10. saii tang yau 

fill belly did 


Tu-kha-sang-re-nwo 

After-great-suffering 


ka-ti-p6-si khAin nai ti-lau, “ p6 ei, tang- fan chat-mii-nan 

having-gone-to-mg-father word this will-sag, father 0, (J) sinned againd-heaven 


pin-si mu-maii han-nai-hit nga-rai'-yau ; ka-chu-ti-\?a luk-cliai-nai ta-pi(n) 

being to-you sight-doing sinned; name-to'be-called sun-the not-am 


15 kbo-sang 
any more 


ma-vang-liwo. 

icorthy. 


Kha man 
Servant your 


kha-kin-ngiin 
servant-eating -rupees 


nang-kan 

like 


hit-ta.” ’ 
make.” ’ 


Khun-kau man luk-si 
And he having-arisen 


ka-su po. tr kai-no 

came {to-his)-father. TFas far-indeed 

han-si po-man 

having-seen father-his 


i-nu.n5 ; 

fclt-pity-indeed ; 


Icn-pai-nwo ; kat-kliwo-mau-si cliura-kem. 
ran-iudeed ; fallen-neek-his-having kissed. 


Mu-nang-nau 

Then 

luk.chai-nai 

son-the 


wa-ka, ‘ po ei, lai-pii kaum-nai mu-maii han-nai-hit nga-rai-ka ; 
said, 'father 0, on-account-of ill-luck to-you before sinned; 

lai-pu-nai ta-pin luk-chai 

on-aceount-of-this not-am 

1 ngd-rai is literally ‘hell.' 


son 
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khwo-sang hwo.’ Khiiu-kau po-nai hang-khwa-rawan-khau lau-ka-le, 
any-more wortUy* And father-the toservrmts-his s<iid, 

‘ me-si-khiing- 
‘ best-rohe 

20. -ni au-si, hang-mwan aii-nung-hall-twa ; ti-mii lak-chap, ti-tin kliep- 

having-broufiht, to-him pul-on ; on-finger ring, on-feet shoes 

% 

-tin haii-ta; khiin-kau liau kin-si, hit-pyo-kat, Lai-sang luk kau 

give ; and we having-eaten, be-merry. Because son my 

an-pin-tai-si, nip-nia si-u ; hai-si, nai-ka.’ Ti-nan khan 

although-hnving-died, is-alive again ; hnving-heen-lost , was-found.' Then they 

ta-hit-pyo-kat-nai. 

began-to-rejoice. 

Mii-nang-nan luk-chai lung man hit-u-mu-na-si-u ka-lang man ma thiing 
Time-at-that son great his having-left-his-field afterwards he came near 

na-hiin- 

to-the- 


-ka-nai; ma-nai-ngin-ka sing-kAng-sing-yam ka-ki-sa-fang. Mxi-nang-nan man 
-house j he-heard music d ancing , Then he 

h&ng-ka kha-liing-si, 
called servant-one, 

25 tliam-ka-le, ‘ kMm nai lai-pii-sang ”? Ti-nan kha-rniin-khau lau-ka, ‘nang 
ashed, ^ words these on-account-of-what'? Then his-servants said, ‘brother 

mail pak-ma-ka, khiin- 
your bacJc-come-did, and 


-kau po-maii 

father-your 


lian-ka kliem-sa-si-ma-nni hit-ka poi-lung yau.’ Ti-nan 

saw {him)-safe-and-s->pnd mahe feast-great did ’ Then 

mtin liit-cha-si-le mau-kbau- 
he being-angry would- 


-nail-bun-yau. 
-not-ent er-the-honse . 


Lai-pu-nai 

Therefore 


po-man ak-nak-si hang luk-chai-nai 

father-his having-come-otit to son-the 

an-yan-ka-yau. li-nan 

entreated. Then 
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man hang 
he to 


p6-nai 

father-the 

lung-la-si-u, 

serve, 


thing-ka-wa-ka, ‘ nu-ta, kau-kha-pi-lung-kii-kya 
answered-said, ‘ lo, l-how-many-years 

mu-lau-si ko {for kau) kham-mau-chau man-khftt- 
ever I order-thy not-disoheyed. 


-mau-khan-yau, lai-khiin-kau 
nevertheless 


tang tai-ko-khau hit-pyo-kat nai-si-ko ping-na 
loith friends to-be-merry even goat 

an-an-liing ma- 

yonng-one-a (you)-did-noi- 


30. -haii-yati. 
-give. 


Lai-pii 

But 


man ma-nai-si hit-poi-liit-lam-ka, 

he coming -even-on made-a- feast. 


kun-nan tang 

who with ■ 

me-chang-ka 
harlots 


khiing man 

property his 


cham-ka-yau.’ 

wasted.' 


Mu-nang-nan 

At-thaUtime 


naan wa-ka, 
he said. 


* luk-kau-ei, 
‘ soH-my, 


mail u 

you are 


ka-chu ti-kan-nam, 

ever with-me, 

kh^ng-maii-nahnam ; 
yours ; 


khiin-kSn 

and 

khun-kau 

and 


khung-kau-yang'sang-si-ko 
all-I-have-also 
nang mail tai-si, 

brother your having-died, 


nip-ma-nang-kan ; 
has-lived ; 


hai-sl, 

having-been-lost. 


nai-nang*kan-yau ; lai-pti-nai hau 

is found ; therefore us 

lut-pyo-kan-mwan-kan ni-yau.’ 

rejoicing-being -merry was- good.' 
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NORA. 

The Noras are only found in the Sihsagar District of Assam. It is roughly estimated 
that there are, in all, about three hundred of them. All that I know about them will 
be found in the general introduction to this group, on pp. 61 and ff. ante. 

The Nora language is undoubtedly akin to Khamti, but is not exactly the same as 
it. It possesses more points in common with the Northern Shan of Burma, and has also 
a greater number of Burmese loan-words. The alphabet used is the same as that of 
Khamti, and hence diflPers from that of Burmese Shan. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the Deputy Commissioner of Sihsagar for the 
annexed specimens of Nora, consisting of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
and of some riddles. They present few diflBculties to any one who has studied the preced- 
ing Khamti specimens. It may he noted how very strictly the rules regarding the order 
of the words are followed. The following are the main points in which the language of 
the specimens differs from that of Khamti. 

In the first place Nora possesses the vowel >00 a, which exists in Ahom, Aitonia, and 

Shan, hut not, apparently, in Khamti. It is sometimes interchanged with a. Thus 
the word for ‘ servant ’ is written both o hJia and him. 

The sign ^ also appears as a sort of contraction. Thus lun (pronounced 

liiy), with, is written • In the first line of the specimen nai, get, is written ; 
why, I do not know, unless iadicates a tone. In that case, I cannot say what tone 

it represents. In Khamti nai has the ‘ emphatic ’ tone. In Shan, the corresponding 
word, lai, has the ‘ straightforward ’ tone. It is possibly a sign indicatuag the repetition 
of the word. In Shan the corresponding sign, o, indicates the ‘ emphatic ’ tone. 

As usual in these Tai languages, the vocative particle is written in a peculiar way. 
In Nora it is written ^ ^ , and is pronounced hai. 

When not compounded with another consonant oo is pronounced like ja (as in 
Ahom) and not as ya (as in Khamti). Thus the sign of the perfect tense hjau, not yau. 
When compounded with another consonant, cX) does not seem to he pronounced, but 
affects the sound of the following vowel. The only instances in the specimens are those 
in which the vowels following are a or i. In the former 0^6 moment, is pro- 

nounced kep. When i follows, the translator has carefully transliterated yi by a, repre- 
senting, 1 suppose, the sound of a in ‘ hat.’ I have so transliterated it in the specimen. 
Thus the word for ‘then’ is written khyik~nan, but is always transliterated 

khak-mn. The word 0c5 q-prat, sin, is borrowed from the Burmese 3D0&, which 
is pronounced apyet in Burmese, and hence q-pdt in Nora. 

The letter O is sometimes ba, hut more usually *oa. 

The letter CA3 is, according to the transliteration, sometimes pronounced sha, and 
sometimes sa. „ 
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The word meaning ‘ to do ’ is written hich, as in Khamtl. In Khamti it is 

pronounced hef, and in Nora het. 

The letter CO is transliterated pha in Khamti and fa in Nora, This apparently 

indicates a real difference of pronunciation, as in Khamti ph represents an aspirated p. 

1 may note that the very common word for ‘ to go ’ is hwd, as in Shan, and not kd, 
as in Khamti. 

In a compound word, when the last consonant of one member is the same as that of 
the first member of the next, the consonant is usually written only once. Thus khun- 
miig-kau, and, is always written khii-ndng-kaii. Similarly when the imperatiye particle 

td is added to the root ^ <q5 hich, pronounced het, we have he-td for het-td. 

In regard to Substantives, the suffix niai is regularly used to make a kind of oblique 
form when a noun is governed by a preposition. Thus hang liik-kha na-khau mai, to the 
servants ; tl Frd-mai, to {i.e. against) God ; khdng-nd mau-chau-mai, before thee. 

The Dative case is formed by prefixing ^6 hdng or ooi^ kd (as in Shan). Thus 
hdng Ink-khg na-khau mai, to the^ servants ; kd kau, to me. Hdng is sometimes used 
for the accusative as in g(3|co| cpS po-td hdng man, beat him. The dative is 
also formed by prefixing tl as in Khamti. 

The Genitive usually, as in Khamti, simply follows the governing noun, without any 
suffix or prefix. Sometimes, however, the relative pronoun dn is idiomatically prefixed. 
Thus dn pd kha, the slave of the father, literally, ‘ who of the father (is) the slave ’. 
Sometimes mai is suffixed, as in dn pd kau-mai kha, the slaves of my father, lit. ‘ who of 
father of me (are) the slaves ’. 

The Ablative has the usual forms. We have also luk-tl in phrases like Uik-tl man, 

from him ; luk-tl nam-md, from the well. Compare Shan khd-tl. Tl mai is also 

common, as in tl luk-chati khau mai, from daughters. 

To form the Plural, ng-khau is used as well as khau. Thus we have hdng luk-khg 
ng-khau mai, to the servants. 

In the case of Adjectives, the participial suffix se (Khamti is frequently added. 
Thus tdng-lung-se, all ; kai-se, far. 

As regards Frououns, the respectful suffix chau occurs constantly in the specimens. 
We have mau-chau, you ; man-chau, he; khau-chati, they. The use of the relative pro- 
noun dn is also very common. The demonstrative pronouns are written OD a-nai 
and -CO ft ^3^ g-nan. 

In Verbs, the past tense is frequently formed by kwd-jau (literally has gone) 
instead of the Khamti kd-yau used for the perfect. Compare the English idiom ‘ went 
and did such and such ’. Sometimes {e.g. I. 7) we have kwd-se-jau, se, in this case bein" 
used as shl is used in Ahom. ° 

Eor the future both the Khamti tl and the Shan tak are used. Thus, tl-kd-iod, will 
say ; tak nai-nai, will be given. Tg (for tak) is also used, as in co ^ cap tg-kd-su, 
(1, 10) will reach, come to {kd-su, place-reach). So tg-po, will strike. 
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An instance of the infinitive of purpose is ka-paii (I, 6), to feed, a pure dative. The 
participial suffix ahl of Khamti becomes se in Nora. Examples passim. 

The negative is ma, and also (I, 10) mau. 

The assertive word ho is often added to the end of a sentence as in Shan. 

In I, 8, we have a quotation introduced hy the word tod-ti, just as is done in Shan. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

K6n ko-liing luk sang-ko jang. Lnk pa-an wa hang po, 

Ulan psTson-onB sons two had. Son male-younger said to father, 
‘p5 hai, a-mun(muy) mail ka kau tak nai-nai 

‘ Father 0, goods your to me will he-given 

hau hang kau.’ Khak-nan po man a-muy pan-haii-ka. Khak-nan u 

give to me.'' Then father his goods divided. Then teas 

kep liing luk-chai &n 

moment one son younger 

man au ngiin tang-lung-se kua miing kai-se jau, khu(n)-nang-kau 
his collected rupees entirely go country far did, and 

u-than-se hech ( for het) an jok 

remained-there-having done what [is] riotous-living 

se, ngiin tang-lung au-shum-kwa-jau. Ngiin man tang-lung kin-sing-se, 

having, rupees all wasted. Fupees his all devour ed-having, 

miing nan iip lung kua-jau. 
country that famine great became. 

5. Khak-nan man tok-kha-kwa-jau. Khak-nan man kwa, pang-fo 

Then he in-want-hecame. Then he go, associate 

kon (an u miing nan) 

man {who was of-country that) 

ko-liing mni jau. Khu(n)-nang-kau man kon a-nan-mai haii ka-paii 

a to did. And he man that (accusative) send to-feed 

mii na mai jau. Khak-nan cha- 

swine field in did. Then eaten 

k mu ham-kap-nai man khali-kin im tSng kwa-se-jau. Khak-nan 
{ly)-swine husks he wish-to-eat filling belly did. Then 

phaii-ko an-ki- 

any-one what-to-eat 

n 'm.u{for ma) haii-kvra-jau. Khak-nan man ho-chaii chiin-se lau-ka 

gave. Then he mind conscious-being said 

wa-ti, ‘an po kau mai kha 

that, *of father my of servants 

an-nai lak-kba-mai ko {for ka), liim-se khang-kin jang, chu-khun 
receive (accusative) did, much things-to-eat have, but 
kau-sang^ tai tang-mai. Kau luk-se 

I-on-the-other-hand die {of)-belly-fire {i.e. hunger). I arisen-having 

• tang, means ‘ if,’ but is used with pronouns as an emphatic particle. So also in Khamti. 
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10. ta \for tak)-ka-su p6, khu(nViiaiig-kau ti-ka-wa, “ p6 hai, kau 
vMl-ccme-to father, and will-say, father O, I 

Cham ti Fra-mai man mat-se khang-na maii- 

also to (obliqne) not rememhered-having before thee- 

chan-mai hech (yJw het) a-pratfpro«. apat)* kwa-jan. Lai-pii-nan haii-po-wa Ink 
"(oblique) do sin did. Therefore to-be-called son 

mau-chau ma tan-jau maii-chau hecb(^or het)-]iang. 
thy not worthy-was {that) thou mahe-shoiddst. 

Kha(/br kba)-pa-kin lak-kha pa-lung nang-kan kau-mai he(t)-ta.”’ Khak-nan 
Servant-persons-eat hire male-one like me maker ’ Then 

man Ink-se ka-su po man kwa-jan ; 

he arisen-having reach father his did ; 


khak-nan 

then 


p6 

father 


man 

his 


ban 

saw 


15. 


pan 

falling 


a- pat 
sm 


an-u ti-kai-le ; p6 man ban hang 
when-he-was afar ; father his saw to 
man i-nu-se, len-ma, 

him having-compassion, running, 

Po hai, kau cham ti Fra-mai 
did. ‘ Father 0, I also to God 
kbang-na maii-cbau-mai hecb {for bet) 

do 


kho, chup kem kwa-jan 
{on) -neck, kiss cheek 
man mat-se 

not remembered-having before thee 

kwa-jan. Lai-pii-nan haii-po-wa Ink maii-chan 

to-be-called son thy 


did. Therefore 


bang luk-kha-na-khau-mai 
to boy-servants-{6b\\q}xe) 


nung-ta 

-on; 


NSk-se 

Besides 


kbu(n ) -nang-kan 
and 


wa-ka, 

said, 


mii 

hand 


nan 

that 


ban 

we 


k Iting, khiin nip-ma ; 

one{i.e. once), again lived ; 


20 . 


Ehak-nan 

Then 


luk-chai 

son 


ma tan-jan.’ 
not worthy-was.' 
Khak-nan po man 
Then father his 

‘fa an ni Him tang-lnng 

‘ robe what good more-than all 

nai an-ak-se hang man au- 

this brought-forth-having to him put- 

man mai lak-cb&p, kbii(n) -nang-kan 
his on ring, and 

tin-mai khap-tin an sbnp-ta. 

feet-on shoe taking put-on. 

kin-jan-se bech {for het)-pyii-ta ; hech(bet)-sang-le Ink 
eaten-having do-merriment ; for son 

kau a-nai tai-ka p&- 
my this died time 

hai-ka, khiin nai-ka.’ Lai-pii-nan 

lost-was, again found-was. Therefore 

khau-chau bech (bet) -pyii-kwa-jau 
they do-merriment-did. 

u ti na. Khak-nan ma-se 
was in field. Then come-having 
tbiing tai biin, 

arrived {in-) vicinity of -house. 


lung 

great 


man 

his 


% B 


' a-prat is s word borrowed from Burmese, and is pronounced n-pyat or a-pdt as in Burmese. 
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khak-nau man ma-nai-ngin scng ka seng k^ng se-ho, khak-nan 
then he heard noise of-dancing noise of-music having -indeed, then 

man hang luk- 
he call boy- 

-kha pa-liing mai tham-ka, ‘a-nai-khau hech(het)-sang hech(het) ?’ 
-servant person-one to ashed, 'these why do?' 

Khak-nan man wa-ka ti-man, wa-ka, 

Then he said to-him, said, 

‘nang man ma, khu(n)-Dang-kau po mail nai-ti; nang 

younger-brother thy came, and father thy received ; younger-brother 

mail u ni; lai-pii-nai p6 man hech(het)-poi-jau.’ 
thy was well ; therefore father his made f east-ha s.' 

Nai-ngin kham khaii-cha-se kan-naii-mai ma khah-ka-se-jau. 

Saving-heard {these) words angry-being inside-to not wish-to-go-did. 

Pii-nai p6 man ma-ti-tha- 

Therefore father his come-to-there 

25. n-sG u-khya-ka-jau. Ti-than man ti p6 man 

having entreated. To-there {thereon) he to father his 

tan-tap-sG wa-ka, ‘lem-nu, 
answered-having said, ‘ lo, 

khat-khai khiin-lang hang maii-Ghau kau lum {for lu,ng)-(lja-se-u. 

/rom-before to-past to thee I serve. 

A-ming 'maii-Ghau rnii-laii-sG-ko kau 
Command thy ever-even I 

ma ja. To-nai-ko mti-laii-sG-ko maii-Ghau hang kau 

not did-away-with. Nevertheless ever-even thou to me 

pG-ja an to-liing-ko-an 

goat yoimg-one animal-one-even 

haii ma-jang. Sang maii-chau havi-ii-cham, kau kop-tang liiy 
gave not. If thou given-hadst, I both with 

tai-ko-khau-mai tak-nai hech (/o/* het)-pyii- 

friends- (oblique) would-have done-merriment- 

ho ; chii-khiin luk maii a-nai thiing-ma-liiy maii-chau 

-indeed ; but son thy this arrive-come-having thou 

tang-poi-ka. Man khang maii-chau 

feast-hast-made. Se property thy 

30. khau-kh&ng ngiin kham tang-lung kin-sing-kwa-jau.’ Khak-nan 

rice-property rupees gold all devoured.' Then 

man-chau wa-ka ti man, 
he said to him, 

‘ maii-chau a-tiing u liiy kau, khii(n)-nang-kau an kau 

‘ thou ever art with me, and what mine 

ka-sang-ka-sang jang-u ko 
whatever {!•) possess also 

^ B 2 
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an mau"jau. 

Chang-nai 

hau 

thnk 

hech [for het) 


what thine-is. 

Now 

we 

must 

do 

merriment. 

khu(n)-nang-kau 

het chaii 

ni, 

chaii 

chom ni ho ; 

wa-sang- 

and 

do mind 

good. 

mind 

glad good indeed 

; for 


le n^ng mau a’Hai tai-ka pak liing, chang-nai khu(n)-nang-kau 

younger-brotlter thy this died time one^ now and 

nip-ma ; hai-ka, khu(n)-nang-kau 
lived; lost-was, and 

nai-ka-ho.* 

found-was-indeed* 
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SOME NORA RIDDLES 


Ton 

man 

ka 

lam 

met. 

Tree 

its 

is-egual 

rod 

fishing. 

Nok 

pit 

n&n 

ku 

kha. 

Bird 

Tuni 

sleeps 

every 

branch. 


Its tree is equal-to a fishing-rod, and the Tuni-hird sleeps on every branch 
Answer . — Ton-mdk-khu, the Binjal-tree. 

2. Mai-sang lam-liing fa si sik. 

Bamboo one split four^pieoea. 

L^m si son lii si sik. 

Encloses four compounds remains four pieces. 

One bamboo, split into four pieces, encloses four compounds, and still remains 
four pieces. Answer. — Mak-khu suk, a ripe Binjal. 

3. Sham h&ng nam raa-lai. 

Three drains water does~not-run. 

Sham i ma-to Jai. 

Three women do-not-weave flowers, 

\ 

' Sham thau ma-to me. 

Three old-men do-not -cohabit {with-any)’wife. 

’Water does not run through three drains. Three women do not weave flowers. 
Three old men do not cohabit with any wife. Answer . — 

H&ug-lang, hang-hok. 

Back {of a man), two grooves of a Toltha, 

Tang-i-lam mai-i, pai sang. 

Leaves of a certain jnngle plant, xVxh-flsh, ch.anda-^sA. 

Kan-sau-sham hai. 

Three kilns. 
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AITONIA. 

As stated in the General Introduction to the group, the Aitons came into Assam 
I'rom Miing Mau in quite modern times. It is said that there are only some two 
himdred of them altogether, some of whom live in the south-west corner of the Sibsagar 
District, and the others in the Naga Hills. 

Their language, as appears from the specimen, is almost pure Shan. In fact, it is 
the form of speech illustrated by Dr. Cushing’s Grammar of Shan, rather than that 
illustrated by Mr. Needham’s Grammar of Khamti. The specimens which I have 
received from the local authorities of Sibsagar are evidently carefully prepared, and it has 
been easy to make out the meaning of the greater part of them. Only here and there I 
have come across a phrase which baffled me, and this was most probably due to my own 
ignorance, rather than to any incorrectness of the text. 

The specimens consist of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and of the fable of the boy 
who cried ‘ wolf, wolf.’ In the translation I have marked with a query any passages 
which appeared doubtful to me. 

The true character of Aitonia is recognised by the people of Assam, who also call 
it Sham Doan, i.e., * Shan speech.’ In Assamese, dodn means ‘ a foreign language ’, and 
Sham is the word which the Burmese mispronounce ‘ Shan ’. 


A Iphabet. — The alphabet used in the following specimens is almost entirely the 
Shan, and not the Khamti, one. 

Note, in the first place, that the vowel , which in the specimens is written, 
Shan-fashion, , and which, for the sake of uniformity with the other Tai languages 
of Assam, I have transliterated throughout by ail, must, in Aitonia, be pronounced as in 
Shan, i.e., as if it was a light, iil. Thus ^ hailt give, should be pronounced hul, and 
so in every other case where the vowel occurs in the specimens. 

As regards consonants, we have the Khamti OD ha, instead of the Shan O , and 
the Khamti CO 2 )ha, instead of the Shan c6 • In every other case, when the Shan 
form differs from the Khamti one, the former is used. Thus we have the Shan oo 
instead of the Khamti c/© for sa, and the Shan ^ instead of the Khamti for na. 


The consonant O ica is used more frequently in composition with other consonants 
(as we have seen to he the case in Tairong), than is usual in Khamti. Thus kau is 
written og6 instead of or cod. When o is intended to represent the vowel 
d, it is compounded as in Khamti and Shan. Thus "gS khdng. When it retains its own 
sound of wa in composition, as it often does in Shan, but never in Khamti, it takes the 
form 9 - Thus ^1. hwd, go, the Aitonia and Shan word corresponding to the Khamti 


kd. 

We have noted in Khamti, Tairong, and Nora how the word hit or het, to do, is 

always spelt hich or hech, and, under the head of Khamti, I have pointed out how this is 

dixe to the influence of Burmese, in which language a final ch is pronounced as t. This 

2 c 
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custom is carried still further in Aitonia, the word diet, seven, is "written check, 

and pit, a duck, is written 8/5 pick. 

The letter J 20 «, "which is common in Ahom, Nora, and Shan, hut does not appear 

to be used in Khamti or Tairong, is also common in Aitonia. 

The letter ha is usually "written The tail is often omitted, so that we only have 

CO (to be distinguished from CX) la). This character, in a slightly altered form, viz. 

also appears in Tairong hut there represents the letter ra. This is a very interesting 
fact, for it will he remembered that the letter ra in Ahom regularly becomes ha in the 
modern Tai languages. 

It may he added that neither in Khamti nor in Shan does either the letter ra or the 
letter ha take this form. The forms they take in these languages, and in Burmese, are 
as follows : — 





Khamti. 


i Sh^, Burmese. 

! i 

ra 

% 

, . . 

. 

• ' 

As in KhSmti • , As iii Khamti. 

i 

hoi 

• 

. cp 

. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

.... 00 


The Khamti and Burmese signs for ha are the nearest forms. 


Tones. —I can give no information on this subject. We may expect that the 
tones of Aitonia are the same as those of Shan. 

Nouns.— The plural is ordinarily formed by sufiixing khau as usual. 

Sometimes khau-sa is used, as in pb khau-sa, fathers. Nai-khau (literally, these- 
they) is also used, as in mq-thuk mi-khau, horses, and many others in the list of "words. 
Finally, we have fung-nai-khau in No. 116 of the list. 

The Nominative sometimes takes the suffix ko, as in Ahom and Tairong. Thus, 
su-ko yang, you are, and many others in the list. 

The Accusative can take the dative preposition hang, as in Tairong ; thus, hang-kha 
man thdm^Tcwd^ he asked a servant. 

The usual preposition of the dative is ^ 8 hung, as in Shan. We also have lai, as 

in lai kun nl nui-khaii, to good men. Lai is also used for the ablative like many dative 
prepositions in the Tai languages. 

The most usual prefix of the AUative is Ink, as in Khamti, or ii-luk as in Tairong. 
The Shan kd-tl does not occur in the specimens. Tl is, however, added to Ink, as in 
u-luk-ti nan au, take from him. In u-luk-td-ndn or luk-td-ndn, afterwards, id (also 
written tq) is probably a corruption of tan, place, the final n being elided before the 
« of the following word. The phrase is, therefore, literally, from place that, from 
that place. Compare the formation of the future of verbs. 

La% (see Dative) and lai-im are also used for the ablative. See list Nos. 104, llB 
118, 122 ; 109, 127. ’ 

Finally, tl alone is used as in Shan ; e.g., tlfau, from whom ? 
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The genitive has no prefix or suffix, and, as usual, foUon s the word by which it is 
governed. 

There are two suffixes in the list of words, kdn, and se or sa, which seem to indicate 
any oblique case, much in the way that 7nai is used in Khamti. 

We have them for instance, — 

Dative, — hih-scni dn-lllng Mn, to a daughter. 

Jjuk-sau-mcin kJiau-sa, to daughters. 

Ablative, — lai pd a-lilng kdn, from a father. 

Ijcii ktm nl ko-lilng khiin kdn, from a good man. 

Lai-pil kim nl q-ndn khausq, from those good men. 

Genitive, — luk-sati kb-lung kdn, of a daughter. 

Kun nl kb-limg kdn, of a good man. 

Khdng manse, his property. 

Khd mailse, thy servant. 

K-un nl khausq, of good men. 

Sd is prefixed to the Genitive and Dative in Tairong. 

Adjectives. — ^ew remarks are necessary. The numeral lilng, one, can take the 
prefix dn or a, and then has the force of the indefinite article, Kke d-lung in Khamti. 

The Comparative degree appears to be formed by suffixing si, equivalent to the 

Shan GoS se, to the adjective. Thus nisi q-nai, better (than) this. In such a case me 
or mq (an intensive particle) is usually added to the verb, or is used by itself instead of 
a copula, si being optionally omitted. Thus nisi q-nai mq-ydng, is better than this. 
In hdng ndng-chai man hang ndngsau man song me, literally, to brother of -him to sister 
of-him tall very, his brother is taller than his sister, both the nouns appear to be placed 
in the dative, unless hdng means ‘ appearance, form ’. The superlative is most sim ply 
formed by doubling the adjective, as in nl-nl, very good. The adverb khiii (pronounced 
khen) is also used, as in khen nl, very good. 

Pronouns. — The pronouns call for no remarks. We should remember that Qnau, 
thou, is pronounced, as in Shan, mul. The demonstrative pronouns are q-nai, this, 
and q-ndn, that. 

Verbs. — i^ay note that the usual sign of the past tense is kiod {cf. Shan kwd, to 
go), but occasionally we find the Khamti kd and md. Thus, thdm-kwd, asked ; het-kd- 
yau, they did ; nip-md, became alive. 

The Puture takes both tl, and also tq, a contraction of the Shan tak. Thus kau tq 
pin, I shall be ; kau tq pb, I shall strike ; mail tl pb, thou wilt strike. 

The participle suffix is si. 

There are several M/'ords. We may note p«, not, in kau luk mail pd tdm 

pin, I son of -thee not worthy am, I am not worthy to be thy son. With pd, we may 
compare the North Shanpr/i, Khamti p?, which, however, are only used with the Imper- 
ative. A more usual negative is num (Ahom hau, Khamti md, Shan man), as in num 
khaii-kd, did not wish : mau hail, did not give. The Khamti form, md, appears in mq-nl, 
not good, bad. 

The Shan is common. Thus am, or was, indeed: pai-ho, 

going-indeed. 

2 c 2 
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Kun 

ko'liing 

luk 

s^ng-ko 


Man 

person-one 

sons 

two-persons 

had. 

Luk-chai 

A 

an 

lau 

hang 

p6-man, 

Son-male 

younger 

said 

to 

father, 

‘po. 

kh&ng 

mail yang-sang 

weng-haii 

* father. 

property 

thy whatever 

divide- give 

Luk-t^nan 

yang-sang 


pan-haii-ka. 

Wai 

After-that 

whatecerihe had) ( he) -dividing -gave. 

After 

5. lang 

au 

khang 

man-se 

kwa 

hack (i.e. afterwards) taken 

property 

his 

went 

miing 

kai hecli(liet) 

hai 

ngiin kh^ng 

ya-yau. 

lJ;o)-country 

far did 

wickedness 

silver property wasted. 

Miing 

nan yok 

yak-yau. 

Tok 

kyu. 

{In)-conntry 

that great 

famine-arose. 

. Fell {into)-poverty. 

Pai-kwa 

hun 

liing 

pai-piing 

yau. 

{JIe)-went 

{toyhoiise 

a 

take-refnge{?) 

'did- 
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Haii-paii mu kaug na chau hiin nan. Lai-pii 

(He)-caused-{him)-to‘tend swine iu fifCld of-ovmer of-house that. Therefore 


tok khyu. 

Sak 

mu 

ko 

khaii 

kin. 

fell {intdypoverty . Food-leavings 

of-pigs 

even 

{he)-wished 

to-eat. 

Phaii-ko 

man 

hail. 

tf-luk-ta-nan 

Anyone 

not 

gave 


Afterwards 

sang-we-ka-sang, 

‘klia 


po 


kau 

semes-gotif). 

‘ servants 


of-the-father 

of-me 

nai 

kin 

nam. 


kau 

ma 

get 

food 

much, 


I 

come 

kan 

tang-mai. 

Kau 

po 

to-the-place{f) 

of-belly-fire. 

I 


{toffather 

pai lau, 



kau 

hei, 

kau 

go say. 

^'father 


of -me 

0, 

I 

khun-fi 

khang-na 

mail 


hech(het) 

opat ; 

{against-) God 

before 

thee 


did 

sin ; 

kau Ink 

mail 

pa 


tan 

pin: 

I son 

of -thee 

not 


worthy 

am ; 


hang-kau 


me 
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wa 

kha-kin-chang 

kha mau-se. 

” ’ Ka-lang 

nai 

call servant-eating -hire 

serva^y 

thy:^ ’ 

After 

this 

luk-se 

pai-su 



po 

man. 

arisen-having {he)-ioent-reachecl 


father 

his. 

U 

ti-kai 

p5 

han-se lch(len)-ma, 

{Me) -was 

at-distance 

father 

seen-having 

ran, 

k4t 

luk-chai 


man. 

} 

chwup 

embraced 

son-male 


his^ 


kissed 

kyim(kem). 

Yana 


nan 


lan-ka 

cheek. 

{At) -time 


that 


{he)-said 

po 

man, ‘ po 

hei, 


khang-na 

khnn-fi 

{to) -father 

his, ^father 0, 


before 

God 

khang-na 

man 

hech(het) 


opat ; 

kau 

before 

thee 

{I)-did 


sin ; 

I 

hang 

• 

Ink man 

yang^ 


Po 

man 

{tO‘be-)called 

sou not 

rtWi- [worthyy. 

Father 

his 

lau 

hah, ■ pha 

ni-ni 


hau-ma-ta, 

word 

gave, •' robe 

good-good 

give-come (i.e 

. bring). 

nung-hail-ta ; 


lak-chap 



haii-ta, 

put- {it) -on ; 


ring 



give. 


'Z T> 


% 
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khop 

^hoe 


tin 

foot 


sup-haiita ; 
put-on ; 


haiv kin, 
give-to-eat, 


30. liecli (het) pyo liecli (hot) mun la ; luk kau 

do happiness do . rejoicing (imperative suffix) ; son my 


tai, 

died, 


nip-ma ; 
hecame-alive ; 


hai, 

was-lost, 


ak-ma 

was-found 


ma.’ 


came. 


Het 

JDo 


pyo 

happiness 


het 

do 


mun ka-yau. 

rejoicing {they)-did. 


Yam 


nan luk-chai lung man u kfmo- 


iia. 


{At)-time that child-male great of -Mm was in field. 


Ka-lans: 


luk-chai 


Afterwards child-male 


lung 

great 


man ma thiing 

of-him came approached 


35. tai 
vicinity 


hiin, 
of -house, 


nai 

{he)-got 


sing 

sound 


syang (song) 
of-music 


sing 

sound 


kang. 
of -drum. 


Hang-klia 

Servant 


man 

he 


tham-kwa, 

asked, 


' khaiii 
’ things 


lang 

like 


nai 

*theisc 


kliam 

thhujs 


saiii 




what r 


Klui 

Servant 


uai 

the 


Via, 

said. 


‘ naug-chai 
younger-brother-male 


ma. 

canie. 


lai-pii-nui 
therej ore 


D -i 
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po 

mail 

wa 

mau-kham 

father 

of-thee 

said 

not-sick 


40. poi 

ka.’ 

Luk-chai 

lung 

man 

feast 

did.' 

Child-male 

great 

oj-him 


nail 

to-enter 


hiin man 

house not 


{j-luk-ta-nan po 

Afterwards Jather 


ma, tang-pan 

came, entreating 


Ta-nan 

Therefore 


khai-haii, 
{he) •answered, 


‘po, 

‘ father. 


45. Ink 
the~child 


mail cha-re (chre) 

of-thee insult 


ya, 

break (i.e. do). 


to-nai-ko 

nevertheless 


pe-ya 

goat 


iung-ko man 

one-even not 


hail. 

{thoti)-gavest. 


Luk-chai 

Son 


tang-long 

all 


tang 

prepare 

khaii-cha, 

was-angry, 

khaii-ka. 

wished. 

man 

his 

au-ma. 

brought. 

kau 

1 

pai 

not 

S,n 

young-one 

lai-pii 

but 


ngiin 

silver 


kham 

gold 
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me-mak-ya-sai-miing 

ya-ka. 

man 

ma-thung, 

p6 

{on) -harlots 

wasted, 

he 

came-arrived, 

father 


pai {for poi)-ka 

hau {for haii).’ 

Man 

lau, 

‘luk 

feasted 

gave.' 

He 

said. 

‘ child 


kau, ttmg-pi-ko mail 

of -me, many-years-also thou 


u 

art 


lai kau ; 

with me ; 


yang-sang-ko 

whatever 


khang 

property 


maii 

thine 


tang-lung. 

all. 


Nang 

Younger-hr other 


mail 

tai-ka, 

nip-ma ; 

thy 

died. 

hecame-alive ; 


hai-ka, 

was-lost, 


ak-ma ; 
was-found ; 


lai-pii-nai tang 

therefore {I)-prepare 


poi ka’. 

feast did 
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[No. 10.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

AITONll. 

(District Sibsagae.) 


Specimen II. 

Luk 

Boy yoking 


ko-liing 

person-one 


tai man {pronounced ban) ling 

near village tended 


wu. 


cattle. 


liuk ^n nai 

Boy young the 


hech (ket) 
did 


pwa { for pyo) * 
‘rejoicing (i.e. in sport) 


‘sii, 

‘tiger. 


sii,’ 

tiger,' 


miin-ya 

made-noise 


6. miin-h^ng 
called 


pan. 

shouted. 


An 

Brought 


pba 

dao 


an rak 

brought spear 


kun 

people 


ta 

from 


man (ban) 
village 


leS (len) 
ran 


ma. 

Kban 

ma-tbiing 

came. 

They 

came-arrived 


sii 

tiger 


man ban. Tup pba 

not saw. Clapping . palms 


mii kbu. 

of -hands {he)-laughed. 


Ti-pak 

{They)-return 
2 E 
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hiin 

to-house 


yau. 

did. 


Man 

He 


like-this 


pan 

time 


sang 

two 


pan 

times 


an 

brought 


ai. 

shame. 


"Wan 

Hay 


liing 

one 


su 

tiger 


ma, 

came. 


khan 

entered 


muk 

the-herd 


Man 

He 


sin (sin) -sang. 
screamed. 


‘ Man 
'He 


ku 

many 


pan , 
times 


man 

{they did) 


ma. 

not come. 


Ti 

On 


nan 

that 


kap 

hit 


wu, 

cattle 


ki-lai 

several 


to, 

animals. 


to 

animal 


16 . an, 
took. 


kwa 

went 


ti 

to 


‘O'-luk-ta-nan 

Therefore 


miin (ybr man) 
he {?) 


miin {for man) 
him (/) 


kun-phet, 

person-who-lies. 


phaii-ko 

anyone 


man 

not 


liing 

one 


tete-tete 

really 


wu. 

of -cattle. 


phet 

lies 


sii 

the-tiger 


liing 

07ie 


thiin. 

forest. 


hu 

knew 


wa-chaii. 

believed. 


2 E 2 
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PHAKE OR PHAKIAL. 

I regret that I can give no specimens of this Tai dialect. It is spoken by about 
625 people who live north of Naga, at the west end of the South Brahmaputra portion 
of the Lakhimpur District, on the Sibsagar border. 

All that I know about this tribe will he found in the General Introduction to the 
Group, on p. 64i, ante. 


STANDARD LISTS OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE TAI 

LANGUAGES OF ASSAM. 


The following lists are transliterated from copies in the vemactdar character received 
from Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. They are not always consistent, hut I have not thought 
it right to alter them. 



English. 


Ahom (Sibsagar).' 

1 

Ebamtl (Lakhimpnr). 

1. One . • 

• 

• 

Lung 

• 

! 

• 

Liing • • . . 

2. Two • 

• 

• 

Shang • 

• • 

• I 

Shang . « • • 

3. Three 

m 

• 

Sham* • 

• • 


Sham • • » * 

4. Four • 

• 

• 

Shi • 

• 0 

• 

Shi • • • • 

9, Five • 

• 

• 

Ha • 

0 0 

• 

. • . • 

6. Six 

• 

• 

Ruk (rok) 

0 • 

• 

Hok . • • « 

7. Seven 

• 

• 

Chit (chet) 

• • 

© 

Chet • . • • 

8. Eight 

• 

« 

Pit (pet) 

• • 

• 

Pet « • , • 

9, Nine . 

0 

• 

Kau 

• • 

• 

© • © © 

10. Ten • 

• 

© 

Ship . 

• 

© 

Ship • • • 9 

11, Twenty 

• 

• 

Shaii • 

0 0 

• 

Shan . • • « 

12. Fifty. 

• 

• 

Ha-ehip . 

• • 

• 

Ha-ship . • • • 

13, Hundred 


• 

Fak 

• • 

• 

Fak lung . . • 

1 

11. 1 

• 


Kaw, kau 

• • 

• 

1 ^^au ■ • « c 

15. Of me 

• 

1 

Eau 

• • 

• 

Kau « • • • 

16, Mine . 

• 


Kau-mai , 

• 0 

• 

Khang kau (rny property) • 

17. We . 

• 


Raw, ran 

0 • 

• 

Tu {excludes person ad- 
1 dressed) or hau {includes 
person addressed). 

18. Of us 

• 


Rau • 

# 0 

■ 

Tu or hau 

19. Onr • 

• 

• 

Rau-mai , 

m © 


Khang tu . . . 

j 

20. Then 

• 

© 

1 Mail, mau 

0 0 

i 

Mail «... 

i 

21. Of thee 

• 

« 

^ Mau 

0 

• 

i 

Mau .... 

22. Thin© 

* 

# 

Maii-mai • 

0 0 

i 

1 Khang mail • , • 

23. Yon . 

• 

0 

Shu 

0 0 

i 

Shu ... . 

24. Of you 

• 

0 

Shu 


1 

Shu • . • • 

25. Your 

• 

• 

Shii-mai, khrang shii (y 
property). 

our 

i Khang shu 

26. He . 

• 

« 

Man 

0 

• 

Man .... 

27. Of him 

• 


Man 

* 

• 

Man .... 


•In this list when the pronunciation differs from the spelling, the former is added in parenthesis. 
3 In this list a final m is always written th in the original character. 
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TairoDg (Sibsagar). 

Kora (Sibsagar). 

Aitonia (Sibsagar). 

Liing » « • • 

i 

Liing • • ^ ■ 

jiing. 

Sang • • • • 

Sang • • • • ^ 

Sang. 

Sam • » • . 

Sham . . • • ^ 

3am. 

Si . t • • 

Si # . f • • 

Si. 

Ha ■ . • • • 

Ha • . • • 

3a. 

Huk (hCk) • • • 

Huk (hck) • . • 

Hnk (hok). 

Chit • # • • 

Chit (chet) • « ! • I 

Chich (chet). 

Pet • • • • 

Pyat (pet) . • 

Pit (pet). 

Kan . • • • 

Kau • . • 

Kan. 

Sip . » • • 

Sip, sip-liing • 

Sip. 

San • . • • 

Shan-lung 

San. 

Ha-sip . . • • 

Ha -sip . • • • 

Ha-sip. 

Pik , , . • 

Pag-liing 

Pak. 

Kan . • . • 

Kan • • • 

Kan. 

Lai-kan • . • ► 

Tiik’kau • . • • 

Khang kau. 

Khang-kau {my 'projperty ) , 

Tiik-kan . . • • 

Khang kan. 

Han . . • • 

Han « • • • 

Han. 

Lai-han . . • • 

1 

An-han . • • • 

Khang ban. 

Kbang-hau • • • 

An-han . . • • 

Khang han. 

1 Man . . • • 

Mail • • • • 

Mail. 

Lai-pii-mau 

An-mau . . . • 

Khang man. 

Khang-mau 

An-mau . • * • 

Khang man. 

Su , . . . 

Su-chau , • . . 

Su. 

Lai-pii-su-nai • 

. An-sn-chan • • 

, Khang eft. 

Khang-su • 

. 1 An-sn-chan *, i 

, Khang su. 

Man 

. ^ Man, man- chan * • 

, Man. 

Lai-pu-man . • 

« An-man » • ^ 

1 Khang man. 


English. 


i 

Ihom (Sibsagar). 

Khamtx (Lakhiinpnr). 

} 

28. HiB • 

• 


Man-mai, khrang man 

Khang man . • . 

29. They • 


• 

Khan • 

Man khan or khan . . 

I 

30. Of them 

• 

• 

Khan . . . • 

Khan .... 

31. Their 

• 

• 

Khrkag-khaa. , • 

Khang khan • . • 

32, Hand 

- 


Mil . . . • 

Pha miz .... 

.33. Foot • • 

i 

• 

Tin .... 

Tin . • . » 

34, Nose , « 

• 

• 

Hang , • « - 

Hu nang .... 

35. Eye • « 

t 

• 

Ta .... 

Ta .... 

36, Month • 

• 


Shup or pak . . • 

Shop .... 

37. Tooth 



Khiu or khrin • 

Kheo .... 

38. Ear . 



Pik .... 

Ping hn • . • 

39. Hair « • 

• 

• 

Phmm .... 

Phsm • . . . 

40. Head 

• 

• 

Ro .... 

«... 

41. Tongue 

• 

• 

Lin • . « . 

Lin .... 

42. Belly • 

• 

• 

Tang .... 

Tang .... 

43. Back . 

• 

• 

Lang • • • . 

Lang . , . 

44. Iron . • 

• 

• 

Lik . . • • 

Lek • • • . 

45. Gold • 

• 


Kham • • . . 

Kham • • • . 

46. Silver 

• 


Ngun « • . • 

Ngun • • • . 

47. Father • 

* 

• 

Po 

Po, chan « « • • 

48. Mother . 

• 

• 

Me • . • . 

Me • « . • 

49. Brother 

• 

• 

Pi (elder), nang (younger). 

Pi = elder, n4ng 
younger. 

50. Sister • 

• 

• 

j S^xing, with pi for elder and 
nang for younger. 

Pi-shan = elder, nang-shan 
= younger. 

51. Man , 

• 

• 

Kun, when gender is em- 
phasized phu (phn) is 
added. 

Pa-chai • • • • 

52. Woman • 

• 

• 

Nung or kun.mi 

Pa-ying • . • . 

53. Wife 

• 

• 

Mi • • t . 

Me • . « . 

54. Child 

• 

• 

Lik-kha • • 

TO an • . • • 
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Tairong (Slbsagar). 


Kliang-mun (sw) 


Kliaa • 


Lai-pu-khau 


Khang-khau 


Hu-nang 


Pirg-liu 


Kham 


Nang-san 


Kun pa-chai 


Kun pa-ying 


Luk-ying 


Kora (Sibeagar). 


An-man • • « • Khang man. 


Khau, khau-cliau • . Khau. 


An-khau, an-khau-chau • Khang khan. 


An-khan, an-khau-chau . Khang khau. 


Pha-mu 


i P ha- tin 


Sup (sop) 


Pe-lang 


, Kham 


. Kgun 


Nang, nang-chai, pi-chai 


Pi-shau, nang-shau 


Kun (kSn) « 


Pa-jing 


Luk-jing, luk-chai 


. Tin. 


^ I Hl5 nang. 


. Sup (sop). 


Siu (sen). 


, Ping hu. 


Fum (fom). 


.Hu, 


. Kin. 


. Tang. 


, Lang. 


. Lik. 


, Kham, 


. Ngiin. 


. Me. 


. Nang-chai, pi-chai 

younger^ elder, 

. Nang-sau, pi-sau 

younger, elder, 

, Kun, 


. Pa-ying. 


Luk-chai, luk-pa-ying 
male, female. 
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English. 

Abom (Sibsagar). 

Khamil (Lakhin 

ipur). 

55, Son • 

• 


1 

Luk-maa • 

i Luk-chai . 

• • 

56, Daughter • 


• 

Luk-niing « • 

Luk-shau 

* • 

57. Slave 


• 

Kha . . • . 

Kha • • 


58. Cultivator 


• 

1 

Kuu-na-kia , . , 

No word . 

• • 

59. Shepherd . 

• 

• 

Pa-lik . . , . 

Ditto « 


60. God 

• 

• 

A-lang or phu-ra ta-ra, a= 

widoj \kug=jpower^ 

Phra 

• 

61. Devil . 

• 

• 

Phri . . . . 

Phi, lit. spirit , 

• • 

62. Sun 


• 

Ban .... 

Wan • 

• 

63. Moon 

a 

• 

Diin . . . . 

Nun or liiu 

• • 

64. Star 

¥ 

• 

Dau «... 

Nan 

• 

65. Fire * 

« 


Phai .... 

Phai . • 

• • 

66. Water . 

• 

• 

Nam .... 

Nam 

• * I 

i 

67. House 

• 


Biin .... 

Hun , 

i 

1 

1 

• • 

68. Horse . 


• 

ila {pronounced long) 


j 

69. Cow 

• 


Hu .... 

Ngo , . 

I 

70. Dog 

• 


Ma (pronounced shirt) 

Ma 

i 

. . 1 

i 

71. Cat . 


• 

Miu, min . . • . 

Mi-au 

1 

1 

• •! 

72. Cock 



^ai .... 

Kai-phu • 


73. Duck 


* 

Pit (pet) 

Pet . , 

• 

74. Ass 



Ma .... 



75. Camel 


• 

Mrat » . . . 



76. Bird 


• 

Nuk (nuk) 

Xok 

• 

77. Go , 

- 


Ka, pai, or phiai 

Ka 

• 4. 

78. Eat 

• 

• 

Kin .... 

Kin {also ‘ drink'') 

• « 

i 

79. Sit • . 

• 

• 

Kang , , . . 

Nang . , 

! 

80. Come 

• 

• 

Ma 

Ma 

• 

81. Beat 

• 

• 

Po .... 

P5 

* 
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Tairong (Sibsngar). 

Nora (sibsagar), ^ 

Aitonia (Sibeagar) 

! 

Luk-ciai .... 

Luk-chai . • . Luk-cbai 

Luk-eau .... 

Lnk-jiiJg . . . Luk-sau. 

Kha • . . . 

1 

Kka-jing, kha-cbai . . Kka. 

Sau-hit-Da 

Pa-kit (ket) a-mu . • ’ Hit-a-mu. 

Sau-ling-peDg-na 

i 

Pa-ling pe-ja . . • ' Ling pe-ya. 

Fra . . . , 

Pkra 

Ckan-fra. 

Fi 

Phi-bun . . • • 1 

1 

Pi-kai. 

Wan .... 

Ban, kkun-kan 

Wan. 

Niin .... 

Niin . . • • 

Niin. 

^^’an .... 

Kan . 0 • • 

Nan. 

Fai . • • . 

Pkai . • • *1 

Fai 

Nam .... 

Nam . . . • 

Nam. 

Hun .... 

Hiin . . • • 

Hiin, 

a • 1 . . 

Ma . . - • 

Ma tkiik. 

Me-n .... 

Ngu-tu-me (ngo-ta-me) 

W u-me. 

Ma 

Ma . • “ * 

Ma-tkiik. 

!Meu .... 

Myu . . • • 

Mjii. 

Kai-thuk , 

Kai-fn (fo) . • 

Kai-fu. 

Me-pit .... 

1 

Pit-tu-me (pet-to-me) 

Pick (pit) -me. 

j Ma-lang-khiing 

La . . • • 

La. 

j 

■ Ma-kho-yau 


Kka-sl. 

Nuk (nok) . . 

1 

Nuk (nok) 

Nnk ( nok). 

Pai, ka . 

Ka, kvra 

Pai. k'^va. 

1 

j Kin . . . * 

Kin . . . • 

Kin. 

Nang-la . . . * 

Nang 

Nang. 

! Ma-la , . • 

. i Ma t * ( * 

1 Ma 

j 

Ps ... 

. Po . ♦ • • 

i 

i 

, Po. 
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« 


English, 


Ihom (Sibeagar), 


Khamti (Lakhiinpnr), 

82. Stand 


Khiin . • 

• 

Sau • • •* • 

83. Die • » 

* 

Tai • • • 

• 

Tai . • • • 

84. Give . » 

• 

Bail • • • 

* 

Haii . • • • 

85. Run • * 

• 

Lin (len) . • 

• 

Len , • • • 

86. Up . • 

• 

No . 

m 

Ka-nii = ahove^ higher in 
jplace* 

87. Near • « 


Tai or hlai • • 


Tai .... 

88. Down • 


Tali % • » 


Tam = lowj near the ground 

89. Par . 


Jau or shai • • 

• 

hLai « • • • 

90. Before 

• 

Khang-na 

• 

Ka-na = previous in 
Khang-na =6e/ore, in front 
or presence of. 

91, Behind • 

* 

Ka-lang • 

• 

Ka-lang .... 

92, Who 

• 

Phrau • • 

• 

Phau .... 

93. What * « 

• 

Ka-shang • • 

« 

Ka-sang .... 

94, Why • • 


Ba • • • 

• 

Het-sang . • 

95. And 


Cham, ko, ba-an, poi 


K.0 • • i • 

96. But , . 


Tii-ba, tu(to)-ba 

# 

To-nai-u-ko • • 

97. If . • , 


Shang 

% 

Made by a participle, and a 

1 negative particle. 

98, Yes . • 

• 

Khriu . 

« 

Chau • • . » 

99. No , 

J 

• 

Bu-khrin , 

• 

Nhhau .... 

100. Alas . • 

• 

Nik-cha . 

* 1 

No word .... 

101. A father • . 


Po-lfcg « 

• 

Po • . . . 

102. Of a father , 


Po-lung . 

• 

Po {after the governing 
noun). 

103. To a father , 


Ti-po-liing 

• 

P6-mai .... 

104. Prom a father . 

• 

Luk-po-lung . • 

« 

Luk“p5 . • • • 

105. Two fathers • 

• 

Shang po 

• 

Shang.pd 

106. Fathers • « 

• 

Khan-po « . . 


PC-khau (khan = they, Per* 
sonal Pronoun). 

107. Of fathers 

• 

Khau-po , 

• 

Po-khau .... 

108^ To fathers 

# 

Ti-khau-po . • 

• : 

P(5-khau-mai . 
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Tairong (Sibsagar). 

Nora (Sibsagar), 

Aitonia (Sibsagar), 

San-san • , 

t 

• 

San • * • 

• 

Luk-chan-chan. 

Tai 

• 

• 

Tai . . . 

• 

Tai-kwa, 

Hau 

• 

• 

Hail . • 

• 

Haii-ma. 

Len , , 

• 

« 

Lin (len) . , 


Lin (len). 

Kang-hau . 

• 

* 

Kan-ka • • 


Kang-hau. 

Kaii , . 

« 

« 

Ti-kau • • 


Kail. 

Ka-taii , , 

• 

• 

Ean-tau . • • 


Ka-taii. 

Kai • • 

• 

• 

Kai 

• 

Kai. 

Kan-na • 

• 

9 

An-tang , « , 

• 

K^-na. 

Ka-lang . 

• 

9 

Kan-lang 

« 

Ka-lang. 

Fau • • 

• 

0 

Phau • , 

« 

Faii. 

Ka-sang . • 

• 

• 

Ka-sang • • . 

• 

Ka-sang. 

Lai-sang 

9 

• 

Hit (het)-sang 

ft 

l-sang-nai. 

Khiin-kati 

• 

• 

Kkiin-kau, kkto-nang-kau 

Khto-kau. 

Kliun-ka-sang . 

« 

# 

Chii-kbiin • • 


tJ-luk-nan. 

Sang-nai . 

• 

* 1 

Sang-ba , 

• 

Sang-maii. 

Sau . • 

* 

0 

Chau, cbaii-yo • « 

• 

Chaii. 

Nang-Ban 

• 

0 

Ma-cbaii • • • 

9 

Nung-chaii. 

E[an-ye • 

• 

m 

l-nu-ta-pun • • 

• 

Pin-sang. 

Po-liing . • 

• 


P5-man ks liing • 

• 

Po a-liing. 

Khang pO-liing . 

• 

1 

pQ-man ko lung 

• 

Ps a-liing. 

Hang pMung-nai 

• 

9 

Hang p5-man ko liing 

• 

Hang p5 a-liing. 

0-luk pa-lung , 

• 

« 

Lnk-ti pa-man 

ft 

Lai p5 a-liing kan. 

Sang-pa . 

• 

• 

Pa-man sang-ko • 


Ps sang-k6. 

PC-kiiau • • 

• 

« 

Pa-khau 


Po khau-sa. 

Kkang pC*khau 

• 

• 

Pa-man kbau • 

• 

Po khan. 

Hang pa-khau-nai 

• 

• 

Hang pa-man khan • 

ft 

Hang p5-man khan. 
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EiuUsh. 

Abom (Sibsagar), 

Kbamti (Lakbimpur), 

109, From fathers 

Luk-khau-po . . 

Luk-po-khau • • 

110. A daughter 

Luk-niing-lung 

Luk-shau * « 

111, Of a daughter , 

Luk-niing-liing 

Luk-shau 

il2. To a daughter , 

T i-lu k - niing-l ling 

Luk-shau-mai . 

113. From a daughter 

Luk-luk'hung-liing . 

Luk-lukrshan . 

114. Two daughters . 

Shang luk-hiing « 

Luk-shau- shang- to (t5 is a 
numeral ^‘article). 

115. Daughters • 

Khau-luk-hiing 

Luk-shau'khau 

116. Of daughters 

Khau-luk-hiing 

Luk-shau-kha u 

117. To daughters 

Ti-khau-luk-niing 

Luk-shau-khau-mai . 

118. From daughters 

Luk-khau-luk'niiug • • 

Luk-luk-shau-khau . 

119, A good man 

Kun-dhphu-liing (Phu is 
the male sign). 

Ken nl , 

120, Of a good man , 

Kun- di-phu-lixng 

Kou ni , 

121. To a good man . 

Ti-kun-di-phudiing . 

Kon ni-mai 

122. From a good man 

Luk-kun-di-phu-liing 

Luk-kOn nl , . 

123. Two good men , 

Shang kun-dl • 

' Kon rd*shS.ng-tO • 

124. Good men 

Khau-kumdi . 

Kon ni-khan . 

125. Of good men 

Khau- kun- di-m ai 

Kon ni-khau . • 

i 

126. To good men 

Ti-khau-kun-di 

Kon ni-khau-mai 

127. From good men . , | 

i 

Luk-khau-kun-di * 

Luk-kon ni-khan 

1 

128. A good woman . 

Knn-di-mi-iung 

Pa-jingni 

129. A bad boy 

Cha tu-ao-liing 

To-an n’ni . , 

130, Good women , . ; 

Khau-kun-mi-di , . 1 

1 

Pa-ying-khau ni 

131. A bad giil 

1 

1 

Cha nung-Iiing . . ^ 

( 

Lnk-pa-ying n’ni . 

132. Good 

1 

, Di .... 

^ 1 

Ni, . , 

I 

133. Better 

' Khun (khizut-di 

1 

See grammar , . . ; 

134. Best , . . ; 

! 

: Kliiin-Ji-tang-nam , 

Ditto . . , 

i 

135. High , . . ! 

i 

1 

, i 

Slmng , , • . ‘ 

Di'to 
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Tairong (Sibssigar). 

Nora (Silsagar), 

Aitouia ^Sibsagar). 

Luk po-khau-nai 

Lnk-ti p5-man kban . 

Lai-pii po-man kbau. 

Luk-sau lung . 

Luk pa jing k5 lung • 

Luk-sau ko-liing. 

Khang-luk-sim liing-nai • 

Lnk-cbau-man pa lung mai 

Luk-sau ko-lung kan. 

Hang luk-sau-nai 

Lnk-cbau pa liing , 

Luk-sau an-liing kan. 

0-lok luk-san liing , 

Lnk-cbau-man pa liing mai 

Lai luk-sau ko-liing. 

Sang-sau .... 

Lnk-cban sang-ks 

Luk-sau sang-ko. 

Luk-sau-kka'^ - 

Luk-cban kban 

Luk-sau-man kbau. 

Luk-sau-khau-nai . 

Lnk-cbau-man kban 

Luk-sau fung-nai kbau. 

Sa-liang Ink-sau-kkau-nai . 

Luk-cban khan mai 

Luk-sau-man kbau-sa. 

Lai-san-khau-nai 

Ti lnk-cbau kban mai . 

Lai luk-sau-man kbau. 

Kun ni liing . • 

Kun (kon) ni fn liing 

Kun ni ko-lung. 

) 

Kbang knn ni-nai 

Lnk-ti kOn ni fu liing 

Kun m ko-liing kan. 

Hang kun-ni . 

Hang kon ni fu liing mai . 

Kun ni ko-a-liing. 

O-lnk knn-ni . 

Luk-ti kSn ni fu liing mai , 

Lai kun ni ko-lung kbuu 

1 kan. 

1 

Knn-ni sang-ku 

Kon ni eang-ko 

Kun ni s^ng-ko. 

Knn ni-kbau . 

Kon ni kbau • , 

Kun ni an-kbau. 

Sa knn ni-kban 

An kon ni kbau 

Knn ni kban-sa. 

Sa-bang knn ni-kban-nai . 

Ti kSn El kban 

Lai knn ni nai kbau. 

0-lnk knn ni-kban . 

Luk kon ni na kban mai * 

Lai-pii kun nl a-nan kbau- 
sa. 

Pa-ying-an ni liing . 

1 Pa jing kon ni pa liing , 

Pa-ying ni pa- liing. 

Luk ma-ni liing 

Lnk-an ma-ni ko liing 

Luk ko-lung ma-ni. 

Pa-ying ni-khau 

Pa jing ni kban 

Pa-ying ni a-nai kban. 

Pa-ying'keng-ynk lung 

Lnk-an pa jing ma-ni ko ' 
liing. 

Pa-ying in(en) ko-luug 
ma ni. 

Ni 

Ni 

Ni. 

1 

Cba-an-liing-ni 

Ni an-tan , 

Ni-si a-nai ma-yang. 

Ni-sin-yo 

Ni an-tan tang lung 

A-nai kbin (kben) ni. 

! Song 

Sung (song) . 

Snng (song). 
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English. 

Ahom (Sibsagar). 

Khamti (Lakhimpur). 

136* Higher • • • 

Khiia-shung . • 

See grammar . . • 

137# Highest . . • 

Khun-shung-nam-nam • 

Ditto 0 • • 

138, A horse • 

Ma-thuk-liing • . 

No word 0 0 0 * 

139. A mare . 

Ma-me-liing • • 

Ditto • 0 0 

140, Horses 

Khau-ma-thiik 

Ditto 0 0 • 

141. Mares • • « 

Khau-ma-me • . • 

"Ditto 0 0 0 

142. A bull 

Hu-thuk-liiDg . • • 

NgO-thuk 0 

143. A cow » • 

Hu-me-liing , 

Ngo 0.00 

144. Bulls 

Khau-hn-thiik • • 

NgO-thiik-khau (thuk is the 
male suffix used for ani-^ 
mals). 

145. Cows . • * 

Khau-hu-me • • 

Ngo-khau . , 

146. A dog 

Ma-thiik-lung * , , 

Ma 0 0 . 0 

147. A bitch . 

Ma-me-liing . • 

Ma-me (me = female} • 

148. Dogs . • 

Khau-ma-thuk . • 

Ma-khau , . , 

149. Bitches • • • 

Khau-ma-me . • • 

Ma-mS-khau 00* 

loO. A he goat • • 

1 

Pe-tLga-thiik-liiug . 

Pe-ja-thiik • « • 

151. A female goat • 

Pe-nga-me-liing • 

Pe“y3i .000 

152g Coats • • • 

Khau*pe-nga . , 

Pe-ya-khau . 0 

153. A male deer . » 

Tu-ngi-thiik-lung • • 

Nu-th^ 0 * , , 

154. A female deer . 

T ii-ngi*me-luag 

Nu-me .000 

155. Deer • • 

Khau-tii-ugi . , 

Ku-khau . , 

156. I am . . . 

Kan u . • . . 

Kau yang'U 

1 

157. Thou art . 

Mali u , . 

Mau yang-n , 0 

158. He is • • 

Man u . • • . 

Man yang-u . 

159. We are . • 

Ran u i , • , 

Tu yang-u 

160. You are • . 

Shu u . . . . 

i 

Shu yang-u 

161. They are . • 

Man-khau u . • , i 

Khau yang-u . 

162. I was • • • 

Kau u-jau . , , 

Same as ^present tense . 
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Tairong (SibsagaT), 

Nii-si-soBg • 

Song-ta-to . , 

Ma tu liing , , 

Ma-me tu lung , 
Ma-khau 
Me-ma-khau 
tJ -thiik . , , 

tJ-me lung , 
tJ -tkiik-khau « 
MS-u-kliau 
Ma lung . 

M^ma lung • 

Ma-khau . 

Fung me-ma • • 

Peng-na-thuk lung , 

Peng-na-me liing # 

Peng-na-kkau • • 

I 

N'gi-tkiik lung . « 

Me-nga Ifeg • • 

Ngi . . . 

Kan pin , 

Mali pin 

Man cliau • 

Hau pin . . • 

Sn. pin . • • 

Kkau ckau . t 

Kau yang-nai « . 


Kora (Sibsagar), 

, Song-se an-nai 
, Song-lum tang lung 
, Ma tu(to) liing 
Ma to-me liing 
Ma na-kkau 
Ma me na-kkau 
NgO to lung 
NgO t5-me lung 
Ngo tkiik na-kkau 
Ng5 me na-kkau 
Ma to lung . 

Ma t3-me liing 
Ma tkuk na-kkau 
Ma me na-kkau 
Pe-]a tkuk lung 
Pe-ja t(3-me liing 
I Pe-ja na-kkau • 

Nii tkuk Ifeg • 

Kii te-me lung 
Nu 

Kau ckaii 
Mau ckaii 
Man ckau • 

Hau ckau • 

Su ckau . • 

Kkau ckau 
Kau png-wai . 


Aitonia (Sibsagar). 

• j Kil-si song-ko song. 

! 

. ! A-nai kken song. 

• M^-tkiik tu(t5)-lung. 

• Ma-me tO-liing. 

• M^-tkiik nai-kkam 
. M^-me nai-kkau. 

. Wu-tkiik to-lung, 

. Wu-me to-lung, 

. Wu-tkiik nai-kkau. 

• Wu-m§ nai-kkau. 

• Ma-tkiik tS-liing. 

. Ma-me to-liing, 

. Ma-tkuk nai-kkau. 

« Ma-m6 nai-kkau. 

. Pe-ja-tkiik t5-liing, 

• Pe-ya-mS t5-lung. 

• Pe-ya nai-kkau, 

• Ku tS-tkiik. 

. Ku to-me. 

Nii. 

, Kau yang. 

. Mali yang. 

. Man yang, 

• Hau yang. 

, Su-ko yang 
. Kkau-ko yang. 

, Kau yang. 
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Eoglish. 

Ahom (Sibsagar). 

Kbamt! (Lakhimpur). 

163, Thou wast 

• • 

Mail u-jau • 

« 


Same as present tense 

• 

164. He was • 

• • 

Man u-jau • 

• 


Ditto 

• 

165. We were • 

• 

Bau u-jau , 

• 


Ditto 

• 

166. You were • 

• • 

Shii u-jau • 



Ditto 

• 

167, They were 

• m 

Man-khau u-jau 

• 


Ditto 

• 

168. Be « • 

m • 

S'ang or u 

• 


Chau • 

• m 

• 

169. To he • 

» • 

Nang or u . 

• 


Ditto • 

m • 

• 

170, Being 

• « 

S'ang-shi or u-shi 

m 


Made with 
a parti‘ 
cle. 

good 

I kau-mai 

1 me 
^ po-ta , 

^ heat. 

shi 

being 

pi 

donH 

171. Having been 

• « 

S'ang-shi or u-shi 

m 


Ditto 

• • 


172. I may be • 

• • 

Kau pin-u (can he) 

• 


Ditto 

• • 

m 

173. I Bhall be . 

» « 

Kau ti-u • 

• 


Ditto 

• • 

• 

174. I should be 

• « 

Kau u-ti-koi . 

• 


Ditto 

• • 

• 

175. Beat • 

• • 

Po . , 



Po 


• 

176, To beat • 

• • 

Po 



P6 

• • 


177. Beating i 

• • 

Po-shi • , 



Po-shi , 

• • 

• 

178. Having beaten 

• • 

Po-shi • • 

e 


Po-shi , 

• • 

. 

179, I beat • 

• * 

Kau po , 

• 


Kau pO-fi 

• • 

« 

180, Thou beatest 


Mali po • 



Mau po-u 

• « 

• 

181. He beats • 

• • 

Man po . , 

• 


Man pQ-u 

• • 

c 

182. We beat • 

• • 

Rau po « 

• 


Tu po-h , 

• • 


183. You beat . 

• • 

Shu po • . 

• 


Shu po-u 

• • 

• 

184. They beat 

« m 

Man-khau po . 

• 


Khau pG-u 

• • 

* 

185. I beat (^Fast Tense) 

Kau po-jau • 

e 


Khu po-ka or po-mi . 


186. Thou beatest 
Tense) ^ 

(Past 

Mail po-jau 

i*' 

• 


Mau po-ka or po^ma 

# 

187. He beat (Pasi Tense) . 

Man po-jau . 

• 


Man po-ka or po-ma , 

• 

188. We beat {Past Tense) , 

Rau po-jau , 

• 


Th po-ka or 

po-ma . 

» 

1 
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Tairoug (Sibsagar). 1 

Nora (Sibsagar). 

Aitonia (Sibsagar). 

Mau yang* , 


0 

Mail jang-wai « 


Maii-ko yang. 

Man yang 


• 

Man jang-wai , 


Man-ko yang. 

Han yang-Ba . 

• 


Han jang-wai . 


Hau-ko yang. 

Fnng-sn yang , 

• 


Su jang-wai , 


Su-ko yang. 

Fncg-khau yang 

m 

• 

Khan jang-wai • 


Khau-ko yang< 

Chau . 

• 

• 

Pin (pen) 


Chau. 

Hang chan , 

• 


Tak pen , 


Hau pin (cause to he). 

Man-yo . 

m 

• 

Pen 


Mu pin nai. 

Yang 

C 


Pen-se • • 


Pen-ho- 

Kan pe-pin 

• 


Kan ta pe pen 


Kan ta pe pin. 

Kan ti-pin-sa * 



Kan tak pen « 


Kan ta pin* 

Kan pin*nI-yo . 



Kan tak-nai pen 


Kan hau pin-sa. 

Po-la 

• 


Po . 


Po* 

Hang po 

* 


Tak-po . 


Ta pO. 

Po-Si-U • a 

• 

• 

Po-se , • 


Mil po nai. 

Po-yan , , 

• 


Po-se • • 


Po-yan. 

Kan ti-po 



Kan po • • 


Kan p5- 

Mail po-la 

• 


Man po • • 


Mau po. 

Man po-yo 

# 

• 

Man po • • 


Man pO, 

Han ti-po 

• 

• 

Han po . • 


Han po. 

Su po-la * 

• 

• 

Su po . 


Su po. 

Khan po-yo 



Khan po • 

• « 

Khan p6. 

Kan p(5-ka-yan 

• 


Kan po-ka • 

i « 

Kan p5-yan. 

Mail po-ka-nai 

• 


Man po-ka 

• • 

Man p6-yan. 

Man mo.pS • 

• 


Man po-ka 

i • 

Man p6-jau. 

Han po-ka-yan 

• 

• 

Han po-k& 

• • 

Han p6-yan. 
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Es^hsb. 

1 

Ihom (Sibsagar). | 

Kbamti (L«khimpur). 

189, You. beat (Past Teiise) 

Shii po-jau 

Shu pd-ka or po-ma - 

190, They beat (Past Tense) 

Khan po-jan • 

Khaup5-ka or p5-ma 

191, lam beating 

Kau po-u • 

Kau pO-shi-ii - 

192. I was beating * 

Kao po-u-jan • 

Ditto • • 

193, I had beaten 

Kau po-jau-o • • • 

Kau pO-ka-yau • 

194, I may beat • » 

Kau pin-po (can heat} 

Cannot he expressed 

195. I shall beat 

Kau ti-po • # 

Kan ti-po • • 

190. Thou wilt beat . 

Mail ti-po • . • 

Maii ti-p3 • 

197. He will beat 

Man ti-po . . 

Man ti-p5 • 

198, We shall beat « • 

Ran ti-po • 

Tu ti-p5 • 

199. Yon will beat 

Shii ti-po , • 

Shu ti-p5 . 

200. They will beat . 

Khan ti-po • • • 

Khan ti-p3 

201. I shoald beat • 

Kan ti-po-jau . 

Kan ti-p3 

202. I am beaten 

Kan-mai po-u (mai is used in 
the passive voice when the 
agent itself is an object). 

Cannot he given » 

203. I was beaten 

Kan-mai po-jan 

' Ditto 

204. I shall be beaten 

Kan-mai ti-po-u 

\ 

; Ditto 

205. I go 

Kan pai or kan-ko pal 

Kan ka-u 

t 

206. Thou goest • 

Man pai . • 

' Man ka-u 

1 

207. He goes « 

Man pai 

1 Man ka-u . , 

208. We go , » , 

Ran pai • , . 

1 

! Tn ka-u 

209. Yon go . . 

Shii pai . , 

1 Shu ka-u • • 

210. They go , 

^Khau pai . » 

! Khanka-Q. • • 

211. I went • , 

Kan pai-ka , • 

[ Kau ka-ka • • 

1 

212. Thou wentest . . 

Man pai-ka » , 

1 

1 Mau ka-ka 

1 

213. He went • 

Man pai-ka . , 

Man ka-ka • * 

i 

214. We went • 

Ran pai-ka , « 

Tu ka-ka . • 

215. Yon went 

Shii pai-ka 

j Shu ka-ka » • 


1 

I 



I 

i 
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Tairong (Sibsagar), 

Nora (Sibsagar). 

Aitonia (Sibsagar). 

Fung-sn p5-ka-iiai 

• 

• 

Su po-ka • 

% 

Su p5-yan. 

Khau pO-ka-nai 


• 

Khan po-ka 

• 

Khan p5-yau. 

Kau p5-yo , 

• 

• 

Kan po-u . . 

« 

Kan pQ-si u. 

Kan p^5-8i-u 

• 


Kau po-se-u 


Kan po-si u-ho. 

Kan pQ-ma , 

• 


Kan po-ka 


Kan po-wai. 

Kau pe-p5 , 

• 

• 

Kan pe-po . , 


Kau ti-pe-pO. 

Kan ti-p5 • 

« 

• 

Kan tak po or ta po • 

■ 

Kan ta-po. 

Man p6-la 

• 

• 

Mali ta po • • 


Man ti-p5. 

Man ti-p5 . 


• 

Man ta po . , 

• 

^lan ti-po. 

Han-ko4i-p5 , 

c 

* 

Han ta po 

• 

Han ti-pO. 

Su p5-la 

• 


Sn ta po . , 

• 

Su ti-po. 

Muk-khan ti-pO 

• 


Khan ta po , , 

9 

Khan ti-p5. 

Kan khan-pS , 



Kan han-nai-po 

# 

Kan hau-nai pO. 

Hang kan p5-yo 



Kan kin khan (J eat stripes) 

Po hang-kan. 

Ps kan , 

• 


Kan kin khan ka • 


Hang-kan pS-k^ra, 

Kan-mai ta-pO . 

9 

• 

Kan tak kin khan • 


Ta-p5 hang-kan. 

Kan pai , 


• 

Kan pai . 


Kan pai. 

Man pai . 


• 

Man pai * 


Man pai. 

Man ka-yo 


• 

Man pai • 


Man x)ai. 

Han ka-tI«ka-yo 



Han ka . , 


Han pai. 

Su ka-la 

• 


Su ka • • • 

i 

Su pai. 

Khan pai-yo 



Khan ka . • 


Khan pai. 

Kan pai-ma • 


• 

Kan pai-u 

1 

Kau pai-kwa. 

Mau*ko pai-ma 


» 

Man pai-n 


Man pai-kwa. 

Man pai-ma 

• 

• 

Man pai-u 

1 

Man pai-kwa. 

Han-ko ka-ma . 


* 

Han ka-wai . • 


Han pai-kwa. 

Su-ko ka-ina , 

! 

1 

• 


Su ka-wai • • 


Su pai-kwa. 
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EngUsb, I 


216. They went 


217. Go ; 


218. Going 


219. Gone 


12 3 4 

220. What is your name ? . 


1 2 3 4 6 

221. How old is this horse ? 

1 2 3 4 5 

222, How far is it from 

6 7 8 

here to Kashmir ? 


1 2 s 4 

223. How many sons are 

6 6 7 8 

there in your father’s 

9 

house ? 


12 3 4 

224, I have walked a long 

5 6 

way to-day. 

1 3 3 4 6 

225. The son of my uncle is 

6 7 _ 8 

married to his sister. 


1 3 3 

226. In the house is the 

4 6 

paddle of the white 
6 

horse, 

1 3 3 4 

227. Put the saddle upon his 

5 

back. 


12 3 ? ® 

228. I have beaten his son 

6 7 8 

with many stripes. 

1 2 3 4 6 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

6 7 

the top of the hiU. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

7 8 9 

under that tree. 

1 2 3 4 

231. His brother is taller 

6 6 7 

than his sister. 

1 3 3 4 6 

233. The price of that is two 

6 7 8 

rupees and a half. 


Abom (Slbsagar). 


Khau pai-ka . 


Pai or phrai 


Pai-shi • 


Pai-shl-o • • 

Mali chii ka-shang S ? 

^461 33 

1-u ma ki-thau u ? • 

7 6 6 8 

Ti-nai luk-tam Kashmir ki- 

3 3 

shai u ? {to here from 
Kashmir ) , 

8 7 9 12 8 

Po mail riin ki-cham luk- 

3 4 6 

man u-koi ? 


6 1 3 6 4 

Mu-nai kau phrai shai-ni 
2 ^ 

jau-koi, 

1 2 3 4 6 

Luk-man kau au-chau aii 

6 8 7 

mi nang-shau man. 


4 6 6 3 1 

1-u an phiik ma Sang khau 
2 

riin (i-u = this). 


_ 2 3 6 4 

I-u an bai-shi no lang man 
(shi = sign of imperative). 


1 3 4 6 6 7*8 

Kau po man luk tang khan 

3 

koi. 

1 2*3 4 6-6 7 

Man pa-e kbau-ling nu doi 


1 ^3 4 6 5 7 

Man nang-u no ma-liing ka- 
8 8 
tail a-nan tun. 

12 4 
Man nang-man khiin-ahung 

3 6 6 7 

u luk man nang-nung, 

^3 3 6 6 

A-nan khan tra-shang-tak 

7^8 4 

poi pha-khrung-klang u, 
(Tra=si7yerj tra-shang-tak 
= txvo-silver-tolaSy i.e, \ 

rupees). 


Kbamti (Lakbimpar). 


Khau ka-ka • 


Ka-ta « 


Ka-shi • 


Ka-ka-yau 

Chii maii wa hii ? 
Name your ^<J>y what f 

M a a-nai a-shak kha-lau ? 
Sorse this ago how^manyf 

Luk-mai mung Kashmir 
kha-laii kai ? (miing = 
country). 

Hun po mail mai 
Souse father yours in 
luk-chai kha-lau jang-u ? 
60«5 how-many are? 


Kau ma-nai kai l6ng 

I to-day far way 
phai-ka. 
walked, 

Luk-chai p5-au kau 

Son uncle mine 

luk-pa-ying mai au- 

sister his take- 

me-ka. 
female- did. 


No word for saddle. 

) 


Luk-chai man kau nam-nam 
Son Ms I much 
pO-ka. 
heat. 

No word for grazing cattle. 


Pi man shung lum-shi 
Brother his taller than 
pi-shau man, 
sister his. 

Ka a-nan shang tra. 
Brice that tico rupees, 
{I forget what word is for 
8 annas.) 
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Tairong (Sibsa-'ar). 

Nora (Sibsagar). 

i 

1 Aitouia (Slbaagar), 

! 

Khau-ko pai • « • 

Kbau ka-wai . . 

I 

Kbau pai'kwa. 

Pai • . • • 

^a • • • • 

, Pai, 

Ka-sl-u • • » . 

Mil pai-ki , * , 

Pai-bo, 

Pai-ma • • . . 

Pai kwa . • . , 

^ Pai-kwa. 

Chu mail sacg ? • 

Cbii mail ka-sang , 

Mau cbii sang ? 

Ma nai a-sak kka-lau 
liing ? 

Ma nai tbun ki pi , , 

Ma a-nai k) pi koi ? 

Lnk-ti-nai Kashmir-Dai kai 
kba-lau liing ? 

Luk-tbai Kashmir kaikba 
laii. 

U*luk-ti nai Kasmir kai 
kba naii liing ? 

• 

Hun po maii luk-cbai kba- 
lau yang ? 

Hiin p5 mau luk kba laii 

jaDg- 

Hiin po mail kbau luk-cbai 
ki kS yang ? 

MS-nai kau u-luk ti-kai fai- 
ma. 

Kau ma-nai fai-ma khim 
tang kai. 

1 Kau ma-nai le-kai ma-yau. 

Hang nang-sau au-ma 
bang-luk po au lung-ma. 

Tang luk au kai liiy nang 
sbau man pen biin-ka. 

1 

Luk aa kau au-lung n^g- 
sau man ma. 

An ma fuk nai tl bun yang- 
na. 

1 

An ma fuk nai jang ti bun 

Hiiu a-niu tyap (tep) ma 
fiik yang. 

Ti-lang mun (5»c) sau an . 

Ti lang man an f ok-ta 

Nii-pe lang man sail tang 
tep man 

Hang Ink mun (stc) kau pO 
boi nai. 

Kau bang luk-cbai man po 
ka nam nam. 

Hang Ink-cbai man ki lai 
boi-ko kau p5. 

Man ti nii-nai ling u 

Man paii ngo ti cbik nai . 

Man pai ling pe-yajbu ti-nii 
noi an. 

Ti-ka-taii tun-mai man kbi 
ma-nO cbung-nai. 

Man ma an u kan tail ton 
mai nai kan-nii ma mai 
nang se u. 

Man ki ma u tau tun-mai 
nang-sbi u. 

Nang-cbai mun (sic) nu pi- 
sau nai song. 

Pi-chai man song se nang 
sbau man. 

Hang nang-cbai mau bang 
nang-sau man sung (song) 
me. 

Kban man sang tra tbuli • 

Ka man sang tra pai sik 
lung. 

Ka man sang tra tbu-ll. 
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English. 


Ihom (Sibsagar). 


Khumti (Lakhimpur). 


1 2 3 4 5 

233. My father lives in that 

6 7 

small house. 

1 2 3 4 5 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

12 3 4 

235. Take those rupees from 

5 

him. 


12 3 4 

236. Beat him vrell and , 

6 6 7 8 I 

bind him T^ith ropes. 

12 3 4 

237. Draw water from the 


1 2 3 

238. Walk before me 


2 1 3 4 6 7 

Po kau iu khau a-nan run 


12 3 4 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

5 

hind you ? 


1^ 6 2 3 

Hau man i-n tra • « 

1 2 3 4 6 

Aii khau-tra luk-tam man 


2 1-3 4 ^ B ^ 

Man po-shi cham khat-bai- 
7 8 

shi tang shai. 

1 2 13 4 

Tit (tet) nam shi luk nam- 
6 

khrum. (Xam-khrum = 
well, tank), 

13 3 

Pai an kau-mai. 


2 13 4 

Lik-kha phraii ma lang mail 


Hiin an a-nan mai 
House small that in 
pa kau n. 
father my resides. 

Tra an-nai man mai haii-ta 
Uupee this kirn to give. 

Tra-khau a-nan Ink man-mai 
Eiipees those from him 
au-ta. 
take. 

Man-mai nl-nl-shi pa -shi au 
Him tv ell beating with 
shai phuk-ta. 
ropes bind. 

Luk nam-m5-mai nam 
From well water 

au-ma-ta. 
bring. 

Khang-na kau-mai phai-ta. 
Before me walk. 

Kalang mau ta-an phau 
Behind you hoy whose 
ma-ka. 


1 2 5 4 I 

240. From whom did you j 

6 6 
buy that ? 

12 3 4 

241. From a shopkeeper of 

6 

the village. 


12 4 5 

Luk-phraii mau khan-shu a- 


13 2 

Luk kat-kim(kem') liing 

5 4 

hau cham. i 


A-nan luk phau-mai shu kai ? 
That from whom buy ? 
(Kai is an interrogative 
particle^. 

Luk man chau-kat-mai. 
From village shopkeeper^ 
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Tairong (Sibsagar). 


Nora (Sibsagar). 


Aitonia (Sibsagar). 


Ti-hun an nan p5 kau yang Po kau u hiin an a-nan . PC kau u tl hun in (en). 


Hang man ngun nan Laii- ^?'gun tra nai haii hang Ngun tra a-nan haii hang 
la. man. man. 

Ngiin khan au ka-ti man . Luk-ti man ngiin fung IJ-luk-ti nan ngiin a*nan an. 

nai au-ta. 


Hang man ten ni-ni-si an Po-ta hang man ni ni khun- Hang man pO ni-ni an chuk 
sai fuk-la. nang-kau au chiik fuk-ta. fnk (fok). 


Luk nam-mO nan nam Luk-ti nam-mo nam tak-ta Nam mo nai tak-ma, 
tak-la. 


An-na kan le-la • . Khang-na kan fai-tang ka An-tang an-tang kau pai. 

Kang-lang mail Ink fail ma Luk fan nai ma kan lang Kan lang mail luk faxi ma ? 


Man BU ma-ti fau-no 


. A-nan maii shu ka Ink-ti Maii su-ma ti-faxi ? 
faxi. 


San-pC ka-ti man-lung . Man mai luk-ti pa-tang ohe ti-kat mSn ^nan. 
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